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PREFACE. 

In the year 1834, the present work undetwent a thorough 
revision, involving several important alterations and additions ; 
the latter in compliance with a suggestion of the late distiA- 
guished principal* of the Female Seminary in Wettiersfield, Ct., 
whose public recommendation of the work was as flattering as it 
was unexpected. It had then reached nearly its fiftieth edition. 
Since that revision, it has been annually issued, to meet the 

t demands of a growing population, to the present time. 

- Meanwhile, time has travelled on, and the important adminis- 

trations, of Gen. Jack?on' and Mr. Van Buren, and the shorty- 

i IP but eventful administration of Gen. Harrison, and that of Mr. 
Tyler, and two years of Mr. Polk's, have transpired. This edition ' 

^ .:■ includes the principal events of each, down to this date ; many 
of them very interesting and momentous to the rising generation*. lk< 

) As to timef therefore, the work is now as complete as can be 

) desired. Th< principal object of dividing the History into peri* 
ods is, to aid 'the memory, by presenting certain marked ens^ 
iVom which the whole subject of dates may be reftdily and dis* 
tinctly viewed. 

Two sizes of type are employed. The matter in larger type is 
designed to give a brief outline of the History of the United 
States, and may be read in connection. The matter in smaller 
type is to be regarded rather in the light of notes, which, without 
studying exact regularity, are thrown in as they may subserve . 
the purposes of illustration and completeness in the delineation 
of events, or as they may contribute to support the interest and 
establish the recollections of the reader. 

*Rer. Joseph EmexBon. * 
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The study of History presents the following advantages >— 

1 It sets before us striking instances of virtue, enterprise, eonragi^ 
generosity, patriotism ; and, by a natural principle of emulation, in* 
cites us to copy such noble examples. History also presents as with 
pictures of the vicious ultimately overtaken by misery and shame, aad 
thus solemnly warns us against vice. 

S. History, to use the words of Professor Tytler, is the 8cho<^ wf. 
polities. That is, it opens the hidden springs of human affairs 3 ths 
causes of the rise, grandeur, revolutions and fall of empires : it points 
out the influence which the memners of a people exert upon a govern* 
ment, and uie influence which that government reciprocally exerts upon 
the manners of a people : it illustrates the blessings of political unioay . ' 
and the miseries of faction ; the dangers of unbridled liberty, and the 
mischiefs of despotic power. 

3 History displays the dealings of God with mankind. It eaOt 
upon us often to regard with awe his darker judgments ; and ag^ia H 
awakens the liveliest emotions of gratitude for his kind and benignaM 
dispensations. It cultivates a sense of dependence on him, strengtii* * 
ens our confidence in his benevolence, and impresses us with a convie* 
tion of his justice. 

4. Resides these advantages, the study of History, if properly con- 
ducted, offers others, of inferior importance, indeed, but still they are 
not to be disregarded. It chastens the imagination; improves the 
taste i furnishes matter for reflection ; enlarges the range of thought | 
strengthens and disciplines the mind. 

5 To the above it may be added, that the History of the United 
Statfs should be studied, 1. Because it is the history of our own conn* 
Ury t. Because it is the history of the first civil government ev^r 
established upon the genuine basis of freedom. 3. Because it furnishes 
lessons ufiun the science of civil government, social happiness, and 
religious freedom, of greater value than are to be found in the historj 
of any other nation on the globe. 4. Because it presents uncommon 
examples of .the influence of religious principle. 6. Rocause an at* 
guaintaiice with it will enable a person better to fulfil those dotiei 
tK&/cJ!/, in « free government, he may be called to diseViai^e. 
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The History of the United States of America may be 
divided into Sixteen Periods, each distinguished by some 
striking characteristic, or remarkable circumstance. 
* The First Period \^11 extend from the Discovery of 
America hy Columbus, 1492, to the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement in America, at Jamestown, Virginia, 1607, 
and is distinguished for Discoveries. 

Obs. Previous to the discovery of America in 1498| the inhab- 
itants of Europe, Asia, and Africa, were of course ignorant of its 
existence. But soon after this event, several expeditions were 
fitted out, for the purpose of making discoveries in what was 
then called the " New World.** Accordingly, between 14i)2 and 
1607, the principal countries lying along tne eastern coast of 
North America, were discovered, and more or less explored. Af 
our history, during this period, embraces little more than accounts 
of these expeditions, we characterize it as remarka]>lB for diseaV' 
tries. 

The Second Period will extend from the Settlement of 

Jamestown, 1607, to the accession of William and Mary 

to the throne of England, 1689, and is distinguished for 

Settlements. 

O^s. During this periodtOur Iiistory is principally occupied in 
detaiUing the vaHous settlements, which were either effected or 
attempted, within the boundaries of the United States. It in- 
cludes, indeed, wars with the natives — disputes between proprie- 
tors of lands and colonies — the formation of governments, <&e. 
&c. ; but tliese are circumstances which pertain to, and form a 
part off the settlement of new countries. As this period embraces 
tlie settlement of most of the original states in tlic Union, viz. 
Musachusetts, including Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland^ 
Delaware, r^orth and South CaioUi«L,WidiV\x^as«.V^Ssk"^as!»- 
jfore obMnetenzed as remarkable {oi scttUmieiaa. 
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6 GENERAL DIVISION. 

The Third Period will extend from the accession of 
William and Mary to the throne of England, 1G89, to 
the. declaration of the war by England against France, 
called " the French and Indian War/' 1756, and is re- 
markable for the three wars of King William, Queen 
Anne, and George II. 

Obs. So long w the colonies remained' attached to the English 
crown, they became involved, of course, in the wars of the moth- 
er country. Three times, during this period, was war proclaimed 
between England and France , and, as the French had possession 
of Canada, and were leagued with several powerful tribes of In- 
dians, as oflen did the colonies become the theatre of their hostile 
operations. This period is therefore most remarkable for these 
three loars. 

The Fourth Period will extend from the Declara- 
tion of war hy England, against Prance^ 1756, to the 
commencement of hostilities by Great Britain against 
the American Colonies, in the battle of Lexington, 1775,- 
and is distinguished for the French and Indian War. 

The Fifth Period will extend from the Battle of 
Lexington^ 1776, to the disbanding of the American 
Army at West Point, New York, 1783, and is dis- 
tinguished for the War of the Revolution. 

The Sixth Period will extend from the Disbanding 
jf the Armyy 1783, to the Inauguration of George 
Washington, as President of the United States, under 
the Federal Constitution, 1789, and is distinguished for 
the Formation and Establishment of the Federal 
Constitution. 

The Seventh Period will extend from the Inaugura" 
tion of President Washington, 1789, to the Inaugura- 
tion of John Adams, as President of the United States, 
1797. This period is distinguished for Washington's 
Administration. 

The Eighth Period will extend from the TnavgurOf 
tion of President Adams, 1797, to the Inauguration of 
Thomas Jefferson, as President of the United States^ 
ISOJ. This period is distinguished for Adamses ADUizi* 
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The Ninth Period will extend from the Inaugurth 
Hon of President Jefferson^ 1801, to the iDaugaration of 
James Madison, as President of the United States, 1$O0. 
This period is distinguished for Jefferson's Adminis- 
tration. 

The Tenth Period will'extend from, the Inaugwra^ 
tion of President Madison] 1809, to the Inauguration 
of James Monroe, as President of the United States, 
1817. This period is distinguished for Madison's Ad- 
hinistration, and the late War with Great Britain. 

The Eleventh Period will extend from the InaUf 
• guration of President Monroe y 1817, to the Inaugura- 
tion of John duincy Adams, as President of the United 
States, 1825. This period is distinguished for Mon- 
roe's Administration. 

The Twelfth Period will extend from the Inaugu^ 
rdtion of President Adams, 1825, to the Inauguratibii 
of Andrew Jackson, as President of the United States, 
1829. This period is distinguished for Adams's Ad- 
ministration. • 

The Thirteenth Period will extend from the Inaur 
guration of President Jackson^ 1829, to the Inaugura- 
tion of Martin Van Buren, as President of the United 
States, 1837. This period is distinguished for Jack* 
son's Administration. 

The Fourteenth Period will extend from the Jtutk- 
guration of President Van Buren, 1837, to the Inaugu- 
ration of William Henry Harrison, as President of the 
United States, 1841. This period is distinguished few 
Van Buren's Administration. 

The Fifteenth Period will extend froril the Ihau' 
guration of President Harrison, 1841, to the Inaugura- 
tion of James K. Polk, as President of the United States, 
1845. This period is distinguished for Harrison's and 
Tnd|R's Administrations. 

The Sixteenth Period will extend from the Inau- 
guration of President Polk, 1845, to March 4th^ 1847^ 
and will hereafter embrace eN^rvXs \a ^^\Kia»^^g»s!^iss^^ 
the president to be cbosen m Y^d'^* 
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PERIOD 1. 

DISTINGUISHED FOR DISCOVERIES. 

Extending from the Discovery of San Salvador ^ op 
Columbus f 1492, to the first permanent English SettU* 
ment at^Jamestoum, Virginia, 1607. 

Sec. 1. The honor of first making known to the in- 
habitants of Europe, the existence of a Western Conti- 
nent, belongs to Spain, as a nation, and to Christopher 
Columbus, a native of Genoa, as an individual. 

After Hie discoTery of America by Columbus, other nations 
laid claim to this honor; and thus attempted to deprive the 
Genoese nayi^tor, as well as the Spanish nation, of the merit to 
irhich they were justly entitled. 

The only nations, however, who appear to have had even the 
semblance for such a claim, were the Wdsh and Korwegians. 

By \he former, it was maintained, that the continent was dis- 
covered by Madoc, son of Owen Gwynneth, who, returning to 
his country, a^in suled for the land he had discovered, about the 
year 1170, taku^g with him ten ships, and 300 men, for the purpose 
of founding a colony. Of the fate of this expedition, nothing 
was ever known. As it is well established, however, that the fnA 
voyage of Madoc was not a long^ one, it is justly inferred, tliatthe 
land, to which he was leading his colony, could not have been 
more westerly than the islands in the Atlantic, situated about 
half way between the Eastern and Western Continents, now 
known by the name of the Azores. 

The pretensions of the Jiorwegians were founded upon tlie dis- 
covery of an unknowii^nd, some time in the eleventh cdfcury, 
by one Biron or Biorh, an Icelander. During a voyage to Ice- 
Jand, which, with Greenland, had been discovered and settled at 
an earlier date, Biron wbm driven south-esal b^ «l «^ioiTQ.,wiAfe>\ 
« with < country, to which, from its abo\mj6iiA|^ "v\Ai -raawi^'W 
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Save the name of Vindand, In his account of this Toyage, the 
escription given of the appearance of the sun, in the country 
discovered, would seem to indicate , that it lay in latitude ahout 
44 degrees. 

'the fruits found there hore a regemblance to those now found in 
Newfoundland, or the country about the Gulf of St Lawrence, a.. 
Upon these uncertain data, the Norwej^ans founded their okuuf^ 
to a priority in the diioovery of America ; but, on Biron's retofett, 
his discovery appears to have excited little .interest among his 
countrymen, and to have slept in fonetfulness, until afler Co- 
lumbus had established the existence or a Western World. 

2. The voyage of Columbua, which led to the forego- 
ing important discovery, and of which Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the sovereigns of the united thrones of Castile 
and Arragon, were patrons, was commenced on the 3d 
of August, 1492 ; at which time, the Genoese navigator 
sailed from Palos, an inconsiderable seapoit in Spain, 
with a fleet, consisting of three small vessels, manned 
by ninety seamen. On the morning of the 12th of Oc- 
tober following, he fell in with an island, called by the 
natives Guanahani ; but to which he gave the name of 
San Salvador, This island, known on English maps 
by the name of Cat Island, belongs to th^ great cluster 
of the Lucayos, or Bahama Islands. During the same 
voyage, he discovered several other islands, among 
which were the important ones of Cuba and Hispaiiiola 

Columbus, whose mscovery of the above islands led the way 
to a knowledge of the existence of a Weitemi Continent, was 
bom in thij^ity of Grenoa, about the year 1435 or 1436. His fa- 
ther was ateputable and meritorious man ; by occupation, a wool- 
comber, long resident in the city of Genoa. Coltimbus was the 
eldest of four children, having two brothers, Bartholomew and 
Diego, and one sister. 

His early education was limited ; but he diligently improved 
the advantofircs, which the means of his father enabled him to enjoy. 
Afler spendinor a short time at the University of Pavia, he re 
turned to his father, whom he assisted in wool-combing. 

His enterprising disposition, however, prompted him to more 
active employment ; and, at the age of fourteen yean, we find 
him entering upon a sea-faring life. 

Having spent some time in me service of a distant relation, who 
followed the seas, he repaired to LUbom ^<& ^«» ^ *^cctsk *>osn^ 
about 34 yean of age j a tall, "we\l-fciiESftL,'<\^xw»'Kia5v\ ^'«&k«> 
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prising in his disposition, and uncommonly dignified in his man 
ners. Taking up his residence, for a time, at Lisbon, he be* 
came acquainted with, and married the daughter of a distin- 
guished navigator, the former governor of Porto Santo, an island 
in the vicinity of Madeira, i3>out 700 miles south-west 'from 
Lisbon. 

The father of his wife being dead, Columbus resided with his 
mother-ib-law, who gave him the privilege of examining the pa^ 
pers, charts, journals, and memorandums, of her deceased husband. 
These made ColunibuB acquainted with many important facts and 
suggestions, touching the great enterprise in which the Por- 
tugueae.were, at that time, engaged, viz. the discovery of z, pas- 
sage to the East Indies, by doubling the southern extremity of 
Airica. 

To a mind inquisitive and enterprising like that of Columbus, 
tiiis subject was invested with the deepest interest and importance 
And the more he read and reflected upon the figure of the earth, 
the stronger was his belief, not merely that a western passage to 
India was practicable ; but that whoever should be sufiiciently 
enterprising to navigate the Atlantic, by sailing due west, must 
meet with a large bod^ of land, which might be an extension 
of the continent of India, designed to balance the lands lying 
in the eastern hemisphere. 

In this latter opinion, he was strengthened by various discov- 
eries in the Atlantic, such as pieces of carved wood, trunks of 
' huge pine-trees, &c., which had been noticed, after long westerly 
winds; but especially by the well-established fact, that the 
bodies of two men had been cast upon one of the Azore islands, 
whose features differed from those of any known race of people. 

Having matured the plan of a voyage, jfith the above object 
in view, he first offered to sail under the pf^onage of the Portu> 
guese ; but, being disappointed in tl^iis application, and despairing 
Qf assistance from Henry VII. of England, to whom he had sent 
liis brother Bartholomew, but who, being captured, did not reach 
England for some time, he repaired to Genoa, and offered to sail 
unaer the auspices of that republic. Finding,how^ver, his native 
state not in a situation favorable to such an undertaking, he next 
repaired to Spain. 

jBy what route, or by what means, Columbus reached Spain, is 
uncertain. The first trace we have of him, in this country, is 
as a stranger, on foot, and in humble guise, stopping at the gate 
of the Convent of Santa Maria de Rabida, not far from the little 
seaport of Palos, and asking of the porter a little bread*and water 
for a child — his son Diego, whom his deceased wife had lefl to 
him. While receiving tnis humble refreshment, the prior of the 
cojireat, liappening to pass by, was struck with the appearance of 

accent, that he ^aa 
ju, an^ aiQQin.\&vrcA4 

ofbiMgUay. 



the Btrnnger, MDd ooserj^ig, from his air and ace 
J^^^P^*! ^otered into conversation vith bim, 
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The prior was a man of extensive infomtation, and entered 
warmly into the views and plans of Columbus. Through his in- 
fluence, the enteiprisin^ navigator was, at length, enabled to lay 
his plans before Ferdmand and Isabella, then on the united 
thrones of Castile and Arragon. 

For a time, these sovereigTU were deaf to his application ; but, 
at length, the queen undertook the enterprise, in behalf of the 
crown of Castile, and, to defray the expense of the outfit and 
voyage, parted with her royal jewels. 

The necessary funds being thus provided, a fleet, consisting of 
three small vessels, was, at no distant time, in a state of readiiietifor 
the voyage. Two of these were light barke, called carayals, not 
Buperior to river and coasting crafl of more modern days. These 
were open, without deck in the centre, but built high at the prow 
and stern, with forecastles and cabins for the accommodation of 
the crew. The names of these vessels were the P'uUa and Nlna» 
The ship of Columbus was decked, and of larger dimensions. 
She was called the Santa Maria. On board this fleet were 
ninety mariners, together with various private adventurers — in 
ail, one hundred and twenty persons. 

On Friday, the 3d of August, 1492, early in the morning, the 
squadron or Columbus set sail from Palos, steering in a south- 
westerly direction for the Canary Islands, from whence it was 
his intention to strike due west. 

Passing over many interesting incidents in their outward voyage 
— the storms and tempests which they encountered — ^the de- 
lusive appearances of land — their hopes and their fears — their 
high-wrought excitement, and then their deep dejection — the 
murmurs, and even mutinous spirit of the crew, and the happy 
expedients of Columbus to raise their courage, and to keep burn- 
ing within them the spirit of the enterprise — we arrive at the 11th 
or October, at which time the indications of land were so strong, 
that, at night, Columbus ordered a double watch, on the forecas- 
tle of each vessel, and promised to the first discoverer of the long- 
looked-for land, a doublet of velvet, in addition to the pension of 
thirty crowns, which had been offered by Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The greatest animation now prevailed throughout the ships ; 
not an eye was closed that night. As evening darkened, Columbus 
took his station on the top of the castle or cabm, on the high poop 
of his vessel. However he might carry a cheerful and confident 
countenance during the day, it was to him a time of ttie most painful 
anxiety. And now, when wrapped by the shades of night from 
observation, he maintained an intense and unremitting watch, 
ranging his eye along the dusky horizon, in search of me most 
vague indication of land. Suddenly, about ten o'clock, he 
thought he beheld a lisrht glimmering at a dis^^ce. Fe.'^xvcv<3^ 
ihat Ills eager hopes might deceWe Yv\rti,>R.e c-aJ^^Xa^^^^^^- 
lierrez, fi^entJeraan of the king's W^-cYivatow, ^^^ ^^^f^ vv!« 
whether he saw a light in thai diteoteu-, V5aft ViXNft^iftY^^^ ^^^ 
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tffinnatiTe. Columbos, jet doubtful whether it might not be 
■ome deluaion of the fancy, called Rodeneo Suichei,of Segoria, 
•□d m&de the inqoiir. B; the time the mtter had ascended the 
Tound-houie, the light had dieappeared. Thej aaw it once or 
twice aflerwarda, in ■addeQ and pasmjig gleama, hi if it were a 
torch in the baik of a fiBhcrman, rising and ginking with the 
wavea, or in the hand of BomepenononBboTe,borDeupand down 
u he walked from houK to bouse. So tnnsiKut and uncBitain 
weie theae gleams, that few attached an; importance to them. 
Columbus, however, cooiidered them u cerlain (igna of land, 
and,nioieoTei, that the land was inhabited. 

l^ev continued Iheir courae until two in the morning, when 
a gan from the Finla gaie the jojtUl lignal of land. It was fint 
descried by a mariner, named Roderigo de Friana ; but the lewaid 
was aflerwards adjudged to the admiralf for having previoualy 
perceived the light. The land was now clearly aeeu about two 
leagues distant ; whereupon they took in sail, and laid to, waiting 
impatiently for the dawn. 

The morning at lenetb arrived, October 13th ; and beibre the 
delighted Spaniards &y a level and beautiful island, several 
leagnea in extent, of freat freahnen and verdure, and covered 
with tieca like a continual orchard. 




Oolnmhu, In « noh tbcM, and with a drawn sword, soon after 
.kaied »iau» men, iritb whom haling kneeled and kiued the 
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frotind wiCh tears of joy, he took fbnnal poss^Bsioii of the island, 
in the name of Queen Isabella, his patron. On landing, the 
Spaniards were siirprised to find a race of people quite unlike 
any that they had ever seen before. They were of a dusky cop- 
per color— ^naked— -beardless, with long black hair, floating on 
their shoulders, or bound in tresses round their heads. The na- 
tives were still more surprised at the sight ■ of the Spaniards, 
whom they considered as the children of the sun, their idol. The 
■hips they looked upon as animals, with eyes of lightning, and 
voices of thunder. • 

Haying spent some time in an examination of this island, he 
proceeded to visit several others not ^r distant; and at length, 
OH the 28th of October, came in sight of the important island of 
Cuba, and not long after fell in with the island of Hispaniola, or 
San Domingo. 

Having spent some time in examining the country, and in an 
amicable traffic with the natives, Colunibus set sail on his return. 
He was overtaken by a storm, which had nearly proved fatal. 
During the storm, Columbus hastily enclosed, in a cake of wax 
a short account of his voyage and discovery, which he put into a 
fight cask, and threw it into the sea. This he did, hoping that, 
it he perished, it might fall into the hands of some navigator, or 
be cast ashore, and jthus the knowledge of his discovery be pre- 
served to the world. But the storm arated, and he arrived sare in 
Spun, March 15th, 1493. 

For this discovery, it being the first, and having laid the 
foundation for all the subsequent discoveries in America, Column 
bus was doubtless entitled to the honor of .giving a name to the 
New World. But he was robbed of it by the address of Ameri- 
cus Vespucius. This adventurer was a Florentine, who sailed to 
the New World in 1499, with one Alonzo Ojeda, a gallant and 
active officer, who had accompanied Columbus in his first voyage. 
On his return, he published so flattering an accoimt of his voyage, 
that his name was given to the oontinent, with manifest injustice to 
Columbhs. 

After this. Col ambus made several other voyages, but did not 
discover the continent of America until Aug. 1, 1498, during his 
third voyage, on which day, he, for the first time, obtained a view 
of the mam continent, near the mouth of the Oronoco. ™t he was 
ignorant at the time, that the land in question was any thing 
more tlian an bland. 

During tliis voyage, Columbus was destined to experience 
severe atllictions. Alter his departure fh>m Spain, having been 
appointed ^vernor of the New World, his enemies, by false 
representations, persuaded the king to appoint another in his 
place. At the same time, the king was inouced to snve orders 
that Columbus should be seized and sent to Spain. This order 

2 
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was executed with^ rigid severity ; and the heroic Colnmbiui fe 
turned to Spain in irons ! 

On his arrival, he was set at liberty by the king ; but he nevef 
recovered his authority. Soon ailer his return from a fourth 
voyage, finding Isabella, his patroness, dead, and himself nefflected^ 
he sunk beneath his misfortunes and infirmities, and expired ofii 
the 2Uth of May, 150G. His last words were, << Into thy hands, 
O Lord, I commend my spirit." 

The body of Columbus was deposited in the convent of St. 
Francisco, but was afler wards removed to a monastery at Seyilie^ 
where, for a time, it rested with the remains of his son Diego. 
The bodies of both, howe\«r, were aflerwards removed to Hispa^ 
niola, and here again disinterred, and conveyed to Havana, in the 
island of Cuba, where, in peace, they now repose. 

We shall conclude tliis notice of the great pioneer to tliis west* 
em world, in the eloquent language of the author to whom we 
have been indebted for the principal incidents in the life of this 
illustrious man.* " He (Columbus) died in ignorance of the real 
grandeur of his discovery. Until his last breath, he entertained the 
idea that he had merely opened a new way to the old resorts of 
opulent commerce, and ha!d discovered soin(; of the wild regions of 
the East. He supposed Hispaniola to be the ancient Ophir, which 
had been visited by the ships of Solomon, and that Cuba and 
Terra Firina were but remote parts of Asia. What visions of 
glory would have broken upon his mind, could he have known 
that he had indeed discovered anew continent, equal to the whole 
of the old world in magnitude, and separated by two va^t oceans 
from all the earth hitherto Known by civilized man !" 

3. The discovery of Columbus naturally excited the 
, attention of the civilized nations of Europe, and they 
became eager to share with Spain the honors and ad 
vantages of furthfer discoveries in the new world. A^ 
early as May, 1497, John and Sebastian Cabot^ father 
and son, sailed, under the patronage of Henry VII., 
king of England, on a voyage of discovery ; and, in 
June fo]||fwing, fell in with the island of Newfoundland, 
lyhich they called Prima Vista, Soon after, they dis- 
covered the smaller island of St John's and the conti" 
nent itself. On their return, they pursued a southerly 
course to Virginia, and, according to others, to the cape 
of Florida. They returned without attempting a set- 
t)emeni, but took possession of the country in behalf 
of the crown of Knglitnd. 

• Jrvlng>a ColiuBlms. 
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John Cabot appears ta have been a native of Venice, but to 
haye settled in England, with his family, some time previous to 
the above voyage. The commission granted to him by Henry, 
which is the oldest American state paper of England, bore date 
March 5th, 1496. although he did not sail until me year follow* 
ing. This squaoron was allowed to consist of six ships, of the 
burden of two hundred tons ; but, for reasons not well under- 
stood, they sailed with but two car&vals, and three hundred men. 
These were freig^hted by the merchants of London and Bristol. 
They have the honor of making the first discovery of the conti- 
nent, Columbus not falling in with it until 1498, during his third 
voyage, as has already been related. «rhe extent of this voyage 
of the Cabots appears not to have been settled by historians. 
Some writers suppose that they reached the latitude of 67°, while 
others make the hmits of their voyage the 45th and 38th degrees 
of north latitude. 

4. The French attempted no discoveries on the 
American coast, until 1524. This year, John Verra- 
zano, a native of Florence, sailed under the patronage 
of Francis I. of France, and, in the course of his voyage, 
explored the coast from 30^ to 50° of north latitude, 
and examined Florida with considerable accuracy. 

Historians differ in their account of this voyage of Verrazano. 
By some, he is supposed to have first made the American coast 
where the town of Savannah now stands. Others place his ap* 
proach in latitude 37°, whence it is supposed that he proceeded 
south to latitude 34°, in the neighborhood of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, where he landed. Thence sailing southerly, as far as 
the 30th degree, he resumed his northern course, touching, it is 
supposed, at Sandy Hook, and afterwards at some of the islands 
on Rhode Island, whence he proceeded northerly to the 50th 
decree of north latitude, to Newfoundland. The following year, 
thi9 enterprising navigator made another voyage to the American 
ooast, durmgwhich, by some unknown disaster, he was lost, with 
■11 his crew. 

5. In 1534, James Cartier, under a commission from 
the king of France, made a voyage to America, in which 
he visited the island of Newfoundland, and -discovered 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The following year, during 
a second voyage, he proceeded up the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, to the Isle of Orleans, and thence as far as Mon- 
treal. At the former place he «^ii\. \!ci^ Hi\s\ft\ ^ "vsA vol 
the spring returned to France. 
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On his fint voyage, Cartier tailed with two small thiiM, and 
one handred and twetitv-lwo men. On the 10th of May, he 
iiiadu the island of Newfoundland ; but, being prevented by the 
ice from proceeding farther, he sailed soutl^wardly. As soon, 
hu\v<>\'er, as the season would permit, he returned to the norths 
and visited several harbors in Newfoundland and Labrador. Pro» 
c('</din^ northerly, with the hope of passing to China, he dis- 
rovcred and entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but soon aAer 
was obliged, on account of unpropitious weather, to return to 
Fmnce. During his second voyage, he reached, as we have 
Kt'ited above, tlie island on which Montreal stands. Here he 
found a large Indian settleyient, by the inhabitants of which he 
was well treated. This Indian settlement was called Hochelaga. 
> Cartier gave it the name of Mount Royal, from a mountain in 
the neigiiborhood. From this circumstance, the island and city 
of Montreal derive their name. During the winter, which Ke 
passed at the island of Orleans, many of his men died of the 
scurvy, with which they had been afflicted for some time. 

It may here be added, tliat, in 1540, Cartier again visited Ameri- 
ca, with the intention of forming a settlement. He built a fort at 
some distance from the Isle of Orleans ; but, in the following 
spring, not having received anticipated supplies, he set sail to return 
to France with his colony. At Newfoundland, he met with three 
sliips and two hundred persons, on their way to the new settle- 
ment. Cartier proceeded on his voyage toFrance. The other 
ships continued their course to the fort which Cartier had left. 
Afier passing a distressing winter, the whole party, abandomnj{ 
the settlement, in the sprmg returned to France. 

6. In the spring of 1541, six years from the discovery 
of the river St. Lawrence, another equally important 
river, the Mississippi, was discovered. This honor be- 
longs to Ferdinand de Soto, a Spaniard, who, having 
projected the conquest of Florida from the natives, ar- 
rived from Cuba, 1530, with a considerable force. He 
traversed the country to a great distance, and in the 
spring of 1541, first discovered the Mississippi, five or 
six hundred miles from its mouth. 

The objeet of Soto, in traversing so wide an extent of country, 
appears to have been to search for ffold. The summer and win- 
ter of 1539 he spent in Florida. In 1540, he began his tour 
north-east, and naving crossed the Altamaha, Savannah, and 
Ogechee rivers, he turned westerly, and, crossing the Alleghanies. 
proeeeApA southwardly as (ar as Mobile and Pensacola. The 
winWrof thh yemr be spent with the Chickaaaws. The follow - 
iiig' ^rmg^ he nmde the important discovery a\>ove TDeii>AnDe4. 
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The following year, he died on the banks of the Red river, soon 
after which, the remnant of his followers, who, at first, amounted 
to some hundreds, constructed several small boats, and, having 
sailed down the Mississippi, returned to Cuba. 

7. In 1534, Sir [Walter Raleigh, under a commission 
from Queen Elizabeth of England, despatched two small 
vessels, commanded by Amidas and Barlow, to the 
American coast. On their arrival, they entered Pamli- 
co sound, now in North Carolina, and thence proceeded 
to Roanoake, an island near the mouth of Albemarle 
sound. Here they spent several weeks in trafficking 
with the natives, but effected no settlement. On their 
return ^o England, they gave so splendid a description 
of the beauty and fertility of the country, that Elizabeth 
bestowed upon it the name of Virginia^ as a memorial 
that the happy discovery had been made under a virgin 
queen. 

Previously to the above voyage, under the auspices of Sir 
Walter Baleigh, two unfortunate attempts had been made by his 
bro^r-in-law. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, to effect a settlement in 
the new world. Both, however, proved ineffectual ; and during 
the 1asl,~while Sir Humphrey was returning to England, his ves- 
sel was shipwrecked, and all on board perished. Not discour- 
aged by the unfortunate issue of the enterprises of Gilbert, 
Raleigh fitted out an expedition, as we have above stated, in 
1584. The report brought back by Amidas and Barlow induced 
Sir Walter, in 1585, to attempt a settlement at the island of 
Roanoake. This colony was, in a short time, reduced to sreat 
distress^nd, in 1586, returned with Sir Francis Drake to £hg- 
land. The following year, however, another colony was sent 
out, consisting of one hondred and fifty adventurers. These, 
most unfortunately, were neglected, in respect to supplies ; and 
when, at length, a vessel was despatched to inquire into their 
state, not a vestige of them remained. 

8. In 1602, Bartholomew Gosnold, in a voyage from 

Falmouth to the northern part of Virginia, discoTered 

the promontory in Massachusetts bay, which, since hia 

time, has been known by the name of Gape Cod, from 

the circumstance of his taking a great number of cod 

fish at that place. 

Gosnold was the first Englishman, wKo,^"MAat«R.^'<Jwfe ^>:t<s^ 
/low route by the Canaries and VfeiA. \xi^«»^ «»ss» va. "^ ^^«»s5< 
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course to this part of the American continent. He was bat 
seven weeks in making the passage. Ailer the discovery of 
Cape Cod, coastingr souui-west, he cUscovered two islands, one of 
which he named Martha's Vineyard, and the other Elizabeth 
island. On the western part of this latter island it was oonciud- 
ed to settle, and a fort and storehouse were ^accordingly erected; 
but, before Gosnold lefl the place, discontents arising among those 
who were to form the colony, it was thought expedient to aban* 
don the settlement and to return to En^and. The homeward 
voyage occupied but five weeks. 

NOTES. 

9. As we are now about to enter upon a period which 
will exhibit our ancestors as inhabitants of this new 
world, it will be interesting to know what was its as- 
pect when they first landed upon its shores. 

State of the Country. — On the arrival of the first lettlerB, 
North America was almost one unbroken wilderness. From the 
recesses of tliese forests were heard the pantlier, the catamount, 
the bear, the wild-cat, the wolf, and other beasts of prey. From 
the thickets rushed the bufSUo, the elk, the mooie, and the carra> 
bo; and, scattered on the mountains and plains, were seen the 
sta^ and fallow deer. Numerous flocks of the feathered tribe 
enlivened the air, and multitudes of fish filled the rivers, or glid- 
ed along the shores. The spontaneous productions of the soil, 
also, were found to be various and abundant. In all parts of the 
land grew ff rapes, which historians have likened to the ancient 
grapes of Eshcol. In the south were found mulberries, plums, 
mel(His, cucumbers, tobacco, com, peas,bemn8, potatoes, squashes, 
pumpions, &c. Acorns, walnuts, chestnuts, wild cherries, cur- 
rants, strawberries, whortleberries, in the season of them, gr|w 
wild in every quarter of the country. 

10. Aborigines. — ^The country was inhabited by no- 
merous tribes or clans of Indians. Of their number, at 
the period the English settled among them, no certain 
estimate has been transmitted to us. They did not 
probably much exceed 150,000 within the compass of 
the thirteen original states.* . 

In their physical character, the different Indian tribes, 
within the boundaries of the United States, were nearly 
iAe same. Their persons were tall, straight, and well 

* Tills la the estimate of Dr. TiumboA 
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proportioned. Their skins were red, or of a copper- 
brown ; their eyes black, their hair long, black, and 
coarse. In constitution, they were firm' and vigorous, 
capable of sustaining great fatigue and hardship. 

As to their general character, they were quick of ap- 
prehension, and not wanting in genius. At times, they 
were friendly, and even courteous. In council, they 
were distinguished for gravity and eloquence ; in ^ar, 
for bravery and addrese. When provoked to anger, 
they were sullen and retired ; and when determined 
upon revenge, no danger would deter them ; neither ab- 
sence nor time could cool them. If captured by an 
enemy, they never asked life ; nor would they betray emo- 
tions of fear, even in view of the tomahawk, or of the 
kindling fagot. 

They had no books or written literaturef except rude hieroglyph- 
ics ; and education among them was confined to the arts of war, 
hunting, fishing, and the few manufactures which existed among 
them, most of which every male was more or less instructed in. 
Their language was nide, but sonorous, metaphorical, and ener- 
getic. It was well suited to the purposes of public speaking ; 
and, when accompanied by the impassioned gestures, and uttered 
' with the deep guttural tones of the savage, it is said to have had 
a singularly wud and impressive effect, xhey had some few war- 
songs, which were little more than an unmeaning chorus ; but, it 
is believed, they had no other compositions which were preserved. 

Their arts and manufactures were confined to the oonstruction 
of wigwams, bows and arrows, wampum, ornaments, itane hatch- 
ets,*mortars for pounding com; to the dressing of skins, weaving 
of coarse mats from the bark of trees, or a couie sort of hemp, 
&c. 

Their agriculture was small in extent, and the articles they 
cultivated were few in number. Com, beans, peas, potatoes, 
melons, and a few others of a similar kind, were all. 

Their skill in medicine was confined to a few simple prescrip- 
tions and operations. Both the cold and warm bath were often 
applied, and a considerable number of plants were used with sac- 
cess. For some diseases they knew no remedy, in which case 
they resorted to their powpWj or priest, who undertook the re- 
moval of the disease by means of sorcery. 

•It may be remarked, however, that the diseases to which thft 
Indians were liable, were few, com^we^ m^ ^Cowftfc ^^f^N>s5cw 'sp^ 
Fs/y in civilized society. 
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of ten or twelve feet, othrr poles were driven obliquely into th« 
'ground, and fastened to tlie centre pole at the top. Their cover 
ings were of mata, or barks of trees, well adjusted so as to rende* 
them dry and comfortable. 

Their domestic tUenslls extended not beyond a hatchet of stone , 
a few shells and sharp stones, which they used for knives ; stono 
mortars for pounding com, and some mats and skins upon which 
they slept. They sat, and ate, and lodged, on the ground. With 
Bhells and stones they scalped their enemies, dressed their game, 
cut their hair, &c. They made nets of thread, twisted from the 
bark of Indian hemp, or of the sinews of the moose and deer. 
For fish-hooks, they used bones which were bent. 

Tiheir food was of the coarsest and simplest kind — the flesh, 
and even the entrails, of all kinds of wild beasts and birds ; 
and, in their proper season, grreen corn, beans, peas, &c. 4&c., 
which they cultivated, and other fruits, which the country spon- 
taneously produced. Flesh and fish they roasted on a stick, or 
broiled on the fire. In some instances, they boiled their meat and 
corn by putting hot stones in water. Corn tliey parched, es- 
pecially in the winter ; and upon this they lived in the absence 
of other food. 

The money of the Indians, called wampum^ consisted of small 
beads wrougnt from shells, and strung on belts, and in chains. 
The wampum of the New England Indians was black, blue, and 
white. That of the Six Nations was of a purple color. Six of 
th^white beads, and three of black, or blue, became of the value 
ofl penny. A belt of wampum was given as a token of friend- ■ 
ship, o» as a leal or confirmation of a treaty. 

There was little among them that could be called society. Except 
when roused by some strong excitement, the men were g^enerally 
indolent, taciturn, and unsocial. The women were too degraded 
and oppressed to think of much besides their toils. Removing, 
too, as the seasons changed, or as the game grew scarce, or as 
danger from a stronger tribe threatened, there was little opportu- 
nity for forming those local attachments, and those social ties, 
which spring from a long residence in a particular spot. Their lan- 
guage also, tnough energetic, was too barren to serve the purposes 
of familiar conversation. In order to be understood and felt, it 
lequired the aid of strong and animated gesticulation, which could 
take place only when great occasions excited them. It seems, 
therefore, that they drew no considerable part of their enjoyments 
irom intercourse with one another. Female beauty had little 
power over the men ; and all other pleasures gave way to the 
stronjg impulses of public festivity, or burning captivea, or seeking 
mur£rous revenge, or tlie chase, or war, or glory. 

War was the Tavorite employment of the savages of North 

America, It roused tliem from the lethargy into which they fell 

irAen tbey ceased &om Hie chase, and furnia\x|A \2nam wi q^^qs^ 
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tnnity to distinguiulb themselves — ^to ftchieve deeds of glory, and 
taste the sweets of revenge. Their weapons were bows and ar- 
rows headed with flint or other hard stones, which ^they dis- 
charged with great precision and force. The southern Indians 
used targets made of bark ; the Mohawks clothed themselves 
with skins, as a defence against the arrows of their enemies. 
When tliey fought in the open field, they rushed to the attack 
with incredible fury ; and, at the stthie time, uttered their appal- 
ling war-whoop. Those whom they had taken captive they onen 
tortured with ^ery variety of cruelty, and to their dying, ago- 
nies added every species of insult. If peace was concluded oii| 
the chiefs of the hostile tribes ratified the treaty by smoking; Jn 
succession, the same pipe, called the calumet y or pipe of peace. 

The government of the Indians, in general, was an absolute mon- 
archy, though it differed in different mbes. The will of the sachem 
was law. In matters of moment, he consulted his counsellors ; but 
his decisions were finid. War and peace, among some tribes, seem 
to have been determined on in a council formed of old men, distin- 
guished by their exploits. When in council, they spoke at pleas- 
ure, and always listened to the speaker with ' profound and re- 
spectful silence. ^' When propositions for war or peace were made, 
or treaties proposed to them by^he colonial governors, they met 
the ambassadors in council, an 'at the end of eacn paragraph or 
proposition, the principal sachem delivered a short stick to one 
of his council, intimatmp; that it was his peculiar duty to remem- 
ber that paragraph. This was repeated, till every proposal was 
finished ; they then retired to deliberate among themselves. Af- 
ter their deliberations were ended, the sachem, or some counsel- 
lors to whom he had delegated this office, replied to every para- 
graph in its turn, with an exactness scarcely exceeded in the 
written correspondence of civilized powers. Each man actually 
remembered what was committed to him, and, with his assistance, 
the person who replied remembered the whole." 

The religious notions of the natives consisted of traditions, 
mingled with many superstitions. Like the ancient Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Persians, Hindoos, &c. they believed in the existence of 
two ffods, the one goodj who was the superior, and whom they 
styled the Great or Good Spirit ; the other evU. They worship- 
ped both ; and of bcfth formed images of stone, to which they 
paid religious homage. Besides these, they worshipped various 
other deities — ^fire, water, thunder — any thing which they conceived 
to be superior to themselves, and capable of doing them injury 
The manner of worship was to sing and dance round large fires ^ 
Besides dancing, they offered prayers, and sometimes sweet- 
scented powder. In Virginia, the Indians offered blood, deer's 
suet, and tobacco. Of tl^ creation and the delude <^t.\v&^ \^3&&.^Ar 
tinct traditions. 

Marriage among them was geneiiW^ «i Vfcxo^xwi 5W5,\sNx^kX 
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The men chose their wives agreeably tofancyy^and put them away 
at pleasure. Marriage was celebrated, however, with some cere- 
mony, aijd, in many instances, was otMierved with fidelity ; not 
unfrequentiy it was as lasting as life. Polygamy was common 
among them. 

Their treatment of females was cruel and oppressive. They 
were considered by the men as slaveS| and treated as such. 
Those forms of decorum between the sexes, which lay the foun- 
dation for the respectful and gallant courtesy, with which women 
are treated in civilized society, were unknown anibng them. Of 
course, females were not only required to perform severe labor, but 
often felt the full weight of the passions and. caprices of the men. 

The rites of burial J among the Indians, varied but little through 
out the continent. They generally dug holes in the ground, with 
sharpened stakes. In the Dottom of the grave were laid sticks, 
upon which theeorpse, wrapped in skiira and mats, was deposited. 
The arms, utensils, paints, and ornaments of the deceased, were 
buried with him. apd a mound of earth raised over his grave. 
Among some tribes in New England, and among the Five Nations, 
the dead were buried in a sitting posture, with their faces towards 
the east. During the burial, Uiey uttered the most lamentable 
cries, and continued their moummg for several days. 

The origin of the Indians inlvfliting the country, on the arrival 
of the English colonists, is involved in much obscurity ; and sev- 
eral different answers have been given by learned men to the in- 
quiry. Whence did they come to America i The opinion best sup- 
ported is, that they originated in Asia, and that at some former 
period, not now to be ascertained, they emigrated from that coun- 
try to America, over which, in succeeding years, their descend- 
ants spread. This opinion is rendered tlie more probable by the 
fact, that the figure, complexion, dress, manners, customs, 6lc. 
dx., of the nations of boUi continents, are strikingly similar. 
That they migfu have emigrated from the eastern continent is 
evident, since, in latitude TiC°, the two continents are not more 
than forty miles disUmt from each other ; and between, them are 
two islands less than twenty miles distant from either sliore. 

REFLECTIONS. 

11. We shall find it pleasant and profitable occasionally to pause 
in our history, and consider' what instruction may be drawn from 
the portion of it that has been perused. 

In the story of Columbus, we are introduced to a man of ge- 
nius, energy, and enterprise. We see him forming a new. and, in 
that age, a mighty project ; and, having matured his plan, we 
j^e him act himself vigorously about its execution. For a time 
Ae^is eWter treated as a visionary or baffled by ov^osilion. But, 
pcither tliscouraged nor dejected, he steadily |Kix«u*a '\wa y^t'^owh 
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sormotmti every ofaMcle, and at len^rth spreads his sails Qpoa 
the unknown waters of the Atlantic. A k^d Providence an* 
■piciottsly ffoides his way, and crowns his enterpdie with the un- 
expected (UBCovery of a new world. 

While we admire the lofty qualities of Ck>lumbu8, and look 
with wonder at the consequences which have resulted from his 
discovery, let us emulate his decision, energy, and perseverance. 
Many are the occa^^ons, in the pre Ant worlcf, on which it will be 
important to summon these to our aid ; and, % their means, 
many useful objects may be accomplished, which, without them, 
would be unattained. 

But, while we thus press forward in the career of usefulneeiH** 
while we aim to accomplish for our fellow men all the amount of 
|ood in our power, let us moderate our expectations of reward 
Eere; by the consideration that Columbus died the victim of in* 
gratitude and disappointment. 

Another consideration, of still deeper interest, is sugarested by 
the story of Columbus. We , who live to mark the wondernil events 
which have flowed from his discovery, within the short space of 
three centuries, eannot but advert with awe to Him who attaches 
to Uie actions of a single individual a train of consequences so 
•tupendous and unexpected. How lightly soever, then, we may 
think of our conduct, let us remember, that the invisible hahd 
of Providence may be connec|inff with our smallest actions the 
most momentous results to ourselves and others. 

With respect to Araericus Vespucius, it may be observed, that, 
although he deprived (j|plumbu8 of the merited honor of giving 
his name to the new world, and gained this distinction for him- 
■elf, still his name will ever remain stigmatized, as having ap> 
iroprialed that to himself which fairly bdonged to another. 

3 
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PERIOD IL 

DISTINGUISHED FOR SETTLEMENTS 

Extending from the first permanent English Settlement 
at Jamestown^ Virginia^ 1607, to the Accession of 
William and Mary to the Throne of England^ 1689. 

Sec. 1. Prior to the year 1607, a period of 115 years 
from the discovery of San Salvador by Columbus, seve- 
ral attempts, some of vrhidh we have noticed, were made 
to effect settlements in various parts of North America ; 
but none had proved successful. # 

A sufficient reason may be assigned for the fkilnre of the seve- 
ral attempts t6 effect permanent settlements in North America, 
viz. that tiiey were undertaken upon individual responsibility, with 
bad calculations, and intrusted, in most instances, to men of mer- 
cenary views. And, as to the sovereigns of Europe, they were 
too much occupied with affairs at home, to engage in speculations 
abroad. Besides, no prince or statesman in Europe appears to 
have foreseen the advantages of planting colonies in this northern 
continent. Had it contained min«i of gold and silver, like South 
America, they would have contended with one another for the 

Erize. But it seems not to have been conceived how numerous, 
ardy colonies, could give such strength, opulence and grandeur 
to empires, as could never be derived from the gold and rich pro- 
ductions of the southern regions. One advantage, however, re- 
sulted tp the nations of Europe, and which, for manthvears, they 
enjoyed in common, viz. the fishery on the banks of ISewfouncl- 
land. For a time, it was prosecuted to tm inconsiderable extent ; 
Initf at length, it ripened into a system, and became a source of 
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3. The year leOTlnarka the era when the first per- 
manent settlement waa effected by Europeans in North 
Ameiica. In the month of May of this year, a colony 
from England, consisting of one hundred and five per- 
sons, arrived in Virginia ; and, on a beautiful peninsula 
in James river, began a settlement, which they called 




3. TbiB name was given to the above settlement in 
honor of James I. of England, who, the year previously, 
had granted to two companies, called the London and 
Plymouth companies, the lands in North America era- 
braced between the 34th and 45th degrees of north lati- 
tude — the southern part, called South Virginia, to the 
London, and the northern, called North Virginia, to the 
Plymouth compariy. 

TTie London company consisted of Sir Thnmaa Oslee, Sir 
George Sotnera, Rioliard Hf«ck1uyt, Edwnrd Marii Wiii^»U_, 
to. Tlifse wprii «nlhririipd to \nrke a BetfXemeiA »\ xtv'^ -^oek 
between the 34th and <llit degrpCB of \».1\W46 ■, ^4\h*«to.^w» 
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T<»iitrd tb« rifpht of property in the land extending fifty milei eacL 
way from U»eir place of habitation, reaching one hundred mikt 
inUi the conrftr^. The Plymonth company consisted of Thomu 
ffanham, Ilaleiirh Gilbert, William Parker. George Popham,and 
"thf-rs, princioaTly inhabitantj of Bristol, Plymoutn. and theeastp 
»rn parlR of England. To this company was granted the landf 
bptwrrn thf> ^Vth and 45th de^ees of latitude. They were veat- 
pfl with IUp right of property in lands to the same extent as in the 
vMithcrn roloijy : n'-ither company, however, were to form set- 
llf iiinits witiiin one hundred miles of the other. 

4. UnrJfsr the aiiRpices of the London company, the 
(irnt fiettJcfncfjt in Virginia was commenced. The expe- 
dition wan commanded by Capt ChristopheT Newport; 
hut the f/oTflmmcnt of the colony was framed in Eng- 
land, lic^foro it nailed. It was to consiit of a council of 
ncvnn prrnonn, with a president, to be elected by the 
conn nil from their number. Who composed it was un- 
it rir^wn at the time the expedition sailed, their names 
bring carnfully concealed m a box, which was to be 
opnipd aflnr tlicir arriral. 

'Ill** nriginni Intention of the eolony was to form a settlement 
at H'tnwtBkm ; but, being driven by a violent storm north of that 
plnrff, thfty dinnpvered the entrance of Chesapeake bay, the 
nnprn nf whirh fh^y nnmed Charles and Henry. Entering this, 
lh<*y at lf*nfffh r^arhed a convenient spot upon which to com- 
Dif*nn^ a sf*Ttlem^nt. 

The nude uf laws, hitherto oautioosly concealed, was nowiHx>- 
ffiiilgnffMl ; nrid, st f lie mine time, the council appointed in £ng- 
Inriirwn^ iiinilp kiinwn. It roniiiMted of Bartholomew Gosnola, 
Jnhfi Ptnilh. r.ilwnrd Wingfield, Chriiitfmher Newport, John 
fVfitflifT)». .Infiri Miirtin,nnd (leorgn Kendall. Mr. Wingfield was 
rAvmnn |ireHidphl. 

AiMiing IliM itiimf i>nlPr|iriNing and useful members of this col- 
iiny, fiiiirmip nf ils iiingiNlrntes, was Capt. John Smith. In .his 
ynnili. hi* hnil Iippu npiirptilired to a merchant; but, being of a 
inflng luiii. hp ipilllpff liU iiinNf««r; and, although at tliis lime 
bill llililiHiii vi^nrnnrngp, lin trnvnllnd in France, whence he pro- 
rni-ilMil III Hip NplliPrlniiilH, Kgypt, and Oormnny, and, at length. 
••iilii|i»il llip ■••rvli'n iif tlin iMiiiinmrof Austria, who wasen<raj;ed 
III n WH\ with Ihp TiiriiN. ^^ 

TliP iPnliiiniil 1m whioh he served was engaged in several 
hii*niiliiimpii|pi|iilNPN, in which Hinifh exhibited a bravery ad- 

Htht^il hy nli fhe y ; niul when M(« Id rick loft tlie impe-iaj 

m»t rh-n n*r f/mf nf Mh nnliva prluce, »u\\\K toWovi^^ 
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At the nege of Regral, he was destined to new adventores. 
The Ottomans, deriding ihe slow advance of the Transjlvania 
umj, the Lord TurbisoS, despatched a messenger with a chal* 
lenge, that, for the diversion of the ladies of the place, he would 
fi|Hbt any captain of the Christian troops. 

•^nie honor of accepting this challenge was determined by lot, 
and &U on Smith. . At the time appointed, the two championt 
appeared in the field on horseback, and, in the presence of the 
armies, and of the ladies of the insulting Ottoman, rushed im- 
petuously to Uie attack. A short, but desperate conilict ensued, 
at the end of which Smith was seen bearing the head of the 
lifeless Turbisha in triumph to his general. 

The fall of the chief filled his mend Crualgo with indigna- 
tion, and roused him to avenge his death. Smidi accordingly 
soon after received a challenge firom him, which he did not hee- 
itaie to accept ; and the two exasperated combatants^ upon their 
chargers, fell with desperate fury upon each other. Victory again 
fallowed the falchion of Smith, who sent the Turk headlong to 
the ground. 

It was noigi( the turn of Smith to make the advance. He de- 
spatched a message, therefore, to the Turkish ladies, that if thnt 
were desirous of more diversion of a similar kind, they should 
be welcome to his head, in case their third champion could take iL 

Bonamalgro tendered his services, and haughtily accepted the 
Christian's challenge. When the day arrived, the spectators a*> 
sembled, and the combatants entered the field. It was an hour 
of deep anxiety to aJU : as the horsemen approached, a deathlike 
silence pervaded the multitude. A blow from the sabre of the 
Turk brought Smith to the ground ; and, for a moment, it seemed 
as if the oeed of death was done. Smith, however, was onXj 
■tunned. He rose like a lion when he shakes the dew from his 
mane for the fifht, and, vaulting into his saddle, made his fal- 
chion " shed &st atonement for its first delay. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that the head of Bonamalgro was added to the 
number. 

In a general battle, in which he was subsequently engaged, 
he was wounded and taken prisoner. On his recovery, he was 
sold as a slave, and was taken to Constantinople. He was re- 
quired to wait upon the lady of his master, wno, ciptivated by 
his fine appearance, sent him, in the absence of her husband, to 
the care or her broUier, who resided near the sea of Asoph. 

But he, bein^ of a ci;|^el disposition, treated Smith with so 
much inhumamty, that, one day, in a fit of desperation, he killed 
his new master, and fled into Russia. From this country, he tray 
elled through Germany, France, and Spain ; and, at length, re 
turned once more to England. 

At this time, the settlement of Ameivc^ ^^ ^<^^Kaf>3ia ^^ 
Mtteation of many distinfluished men m Ytik^%xA* *\^^ ^SSL^ ^ 

3* 
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Smithy united to his fondness for enterprises of danger and diffi 
culty, had prepared him to embark with zeal in a project so 
novel and sublime as that of exploring the wilds of a newlj-dia 
covered continent. 

He was soon attached to the expedition about to sail undez 
Newport, and was appointed one oi the magistrates of the colo- 
nj sent over at that time. Before the arrival of the colony, hit 
colleagues in office, becoming jealous of his influence, arrested 
him on the absurd charge, that he desired to murder the coun- 
cil, usurp the government, and make himself king of Virginia. 
He was, therefore, rigorously confined during the remainder of 
the voyage. 

On their arrival in the country, he was liberated, but could 
not obtain- a trial, although, in the tone of conscious integrity, he 
repeatedly demanded it. The infiint colonj was soon involved 
in perplexity and danger. Notwithstanding Smith had been 
calumniated, and his honor deeply wounded, his was not the 
spirit to remain idle, when his services were needed. Nobly 
disdaining revenue, he offered his assistance, and, by his talents, 
experience, and indefatigable zeal, furnished important aid to 
the infant colony. 

^ Continuing to assert his innocence, and to demand a trial, the 
time at lensu arrived, when his enemies could 'postpone it no 
longer. Aner a fair hearing of the case, he was honorably ac- 
quitted of the charges alleged against him, and soon afler took his 
seat in the council. 

The affairs of the colony becoming more settled, the active 
spirit of Smith prompted him to explore the neighboring country. 
In an attempt to ascertain the source of Chickuioming river, he 
ascended, in a barge, as far as the stream was uninterrupted. 
Designing to proceed still farther, he lefl the barge in the keeping 
of the crew, with strict injunctions on no account to leave her, 
and, with two Englishmen and two Indians, lefl the party. But 
DO sooner was he out of view, than the crew, impatient of re- 
Btraint, repaired on board the barge, and, proceeding some dis- 
tance down the stream, landed at a place where a body of -In- 
dians lay in ambush, by whom they were seized. 

By means of the crew, the route of Smith was ascertained, 
and a party of Indians were immediately despatched to take him. 
Oh comlngr up with him, they fired, killed the Englishmen, and 
wounded himself. With great presence of mind, he now tied bis 
Indian guide to his lefl arm, as a shie^ from the enemies' ar- 
■ rows, while, with his musket, he despatched three of the moot 
forward of the assailants. 

In this manner, he continued to retreat towards his canoo, 
irJluJe the Indians, struck with admiration of his bravery, fol- 
lowed with respectful caution. Unfortunately, coming to a 
^ooken spot £Jled with niire, while engcomedi m>^ ^^«v\i^\sMk 
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pnrsnen, he snnk so deep u to be aiii.bta to eitricB.te blmself, 
and wu foreed to BnirwidBr. 

Fruitful Id eipedianta, to nvert immediate death, he preseDted 
■n ivoij compass (o the cliief, whose nttention was nrreatsd b; 
the Tibcatione of the needle, Ts.kinudTBjitage of the impres- 
non which he had Thus made, partly^ eieisa and partly by lah- 
piagB, ho eiciled their wonder stiU mare, by telling them ol iU . 
nnyular powen. 

Their wonder, however, seemed Boon to abate, and their a^ 
teution relumed to their pri90iyr. He waa now bound, and tied 
to K tree, and the savagea were preparing to direct their anowa 
at hiB bieaat. At this mstaat, the chief holding up the compua, 
the^ laid down their anus, and led him in triumph to Powhatan, 
their king. 
' FowhiJan and hil council doomed him to death, aa a roan 
wltoae coniafe Uld (anini were peculiarly dangeroua to the 




time arrived, Smitl) was led out to eiecution. His head was laid 
upon a Btone, and a club preeented to Powhatan, who himself 
claimed the honor of becoming the executioner. The aavagea 
in silence were circling round, and the giant arm of Powhatan 
had already raised the club to strike tlve &i.\&V bViii , ^n\^,^li'^■& 
Mtonisfimejjt, the young andbea.'uliMToGBJ[ioo.'>:ka,^iiK^»i^^*''^» 
wilt a abnek of teirca, nuhed &om v\io fcio"n.t,sviii ■iiw«^'«' 
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■elf oj^n the bodj of Smith, ^t the same time, she cast ui 
imploring look towards her furious, but astonished father, and, in 
all the eloquence of mute, but impassioned sorrow, besought 
his life. 

The remainder of the so«ne was honorable to Powhatan. 
Tlie club of th^ chief wAstill uplifted ; but a fkther's pity had 
touched his heart, and th^ye that had at first kindled witn wrath 
was now fastjosing its fierceness. He looked'round as if to col* 
lect his fortitude, or perhaps to find an excuse for his weakness, in 
the pity of the attendants. A similar sympathy^ had melted the 
savqge throng, and seemed to jmn in the petition which the 
weeping Pocahontas felt, but durst not utter, '< My falher, let 
the prisoner live." Powhatan raised^his daughter, and the cap- 
tive^ scarcely yet assured of safety, from the earth. 

Shortly after, Powhatan dismissed Capt. Smith, with assur-* 
ances of friendship ; and the next monung, accompanied with 
a guard of twelve men, he arrived safely at Jamestown, after a 
raptivity of seven weeks.* 

In 1609, circumstances havinff arisen to interrupt the ifiiendly 
dispositions of Powhatan towards the colony, he plotted their 
entire destruction. His design was to attack them un^»prized, 
and to cut them off at a blow. 

In a dark and stormy niffht, the heroic Pocahontas hast^ed alone 
to Jamestown, and oiscfosed the inhuman plot of her fiiUier. 
The colony were thus put on their guard, ana their ruin averted. 

It maybe interesting to add, concerning Pocahontas,'that some 
time after this, she was married £a an English gentleman of the 
name of Rolfe, with whom she visited England. She embraced 
the Christian religion, and was baptized by the name of Rebec- 
ca. She left one son, who had several daughters, the descend- 
ants of whom inherited her lands in Virginia, and are among the 
most respectable families in that state. 

5. The colony, thus commenced, soon experienced a 
variety of calamiAi, incidental, perhaps, to infant settle- 
ments, bu{ not theTess painful and discouraging. Ineffi- 
ciency and a want of harmony marked the proceedings 
of the council. Provisions were scarce, and of a poor 
quality. The neighboring tribes of Indians became 
jealous and hostile ; and, more than all, sickness spread 
among them, and carried a large proportion of their 
number to an early grave. 

By thejpiddle of July, they wese so distressed with the bad- 
P0a8 amnKarcitf of provisions, With sickness, labor, and oontin- 

♦ BBitL'sYirillBia. 
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luJ yarding a^^ainst the enemy, that scarcely ten of the wliole 
company coiila walk, or even stand alone. By the end of the 
month, fifty of their number were no more. Amonr the dead, 
was that enterprising gentleman, Captain Gosnold, the projector 
of the whole scheme of the plant^ion. 

To increase their misfortunes, the president embezzled the 
public stores, and attempted to run away with the company's 
Dark, and to return to England. It was therefore found neces- 
Mury, for the comxhon safety^ displace him. Mr. RatclifTe was 
elected to the presidency. But it very soon appeared that his 
abilities were by no means equal to the exjffencies of the compa- 
ny ; and the whole weight of government fell, therefore, on Capt. 
John Smith.* 

The colidition of the colony was, at lengtlttsomewhat im- 
proved, and Uieir courage renewed, by the arrival of Capt. New- 
port, (who had been despatched to England,) witli a supply of 
provisions, and an additional number of men. This nmnoer was 
not long after augmented, and a further supply of necessaries r% 
ceived, Dy the arrival of Capt. Nelson, who had sailed in company 
with Newport, but who had been separated from him during a 
storm,, and for some time was supposed to be lost. With these 
accessions, Uie colonists now amounted to two hundred men . Thif 
number was still further increased, before the end of 1608, by the 
arrival of seventy colonists, among whom were many persons of 
distinction. 

6. Early in the year 1609, the London company, not 
having realized their anticipated profit from their new 
establishment in America, obtained from the king a new 
charter, with more ample privileges. Under this charter, 
Thomas West, otherwise called Lord De la War, was 
appointed governor for life. 

The company, under their new act of incorporation, was styled, 
« The treasurer and company of adventurers and planters for Uie 
first colony in Virginia. They were now granted in absolute 
pro^rty, what hs3 formerly been conveyed onl3r in trust — a 
temtoiry eztendinff from Point Comfort two hundred miles north 
and south, along me coast, and throughout the land from sea 
to sea. 

7. Lord De la War, being appointed governor of the 
colony, but not being able to leave England, immediately 
despatched to America nine ships and five hundred men, 
ander command of Sir Thomas Gates, his lieutenant^ axid 

*Tnim\iuU 
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Sir George Summers, his admiral. Eight of these ships 
arrived in safety at Jamestown, in the month of August ; 
but that on board of which wa^ Sir Thomas and other 
officers, being wrecked on the Bermudas, did not arrive 
till Ma^of the following year. 

The ship, thus wrecked,' contained one hundred and fifly per- 
sons, the whole of whom were, for a time, in extreme dafnger of 
being lost. For three days, they were obliged to labor incessant- 
ly at the pump. The leak, however, stiU increasing, it was 
attempted to run her on shore ; but she dtranded, at the distance 
of three quarters of a mile from land. By the help of the boats, 
however, the ci^yr and passengers were all saved; and, having 
built two smalWessels, again set sail for Virginia, where they 
arrived at the time stated above. 

8. At the time Sir Thomas and the other officers ar- 
rived, the colony had become reduced to circumstances 
of great depression. Capt. Smith, in consequence of a 
severe accidental wound, had some time before returned 
to England. Hb departure was followed by disastrous 
.consequences. Subordination and industry ceased ; the 
Indians became hostile, and refused the usual supplies 
of provisions. Famine ensued ; and to such extremities 
had they sunk, that the skins of the horses were de- 
voip'ed, as were also the bodies of Indians whom they 
had killed, and even the remains of deceased frienda 
• Of five hundred persons, sixty only remained. At this 
juncture, the shipwrecked from Bermuda arrived. An 
immediate return to England was resolved upon ; and, 
with that intent, they embarked. But, just as they were 
leaving the mouth of the river. Lord De la War fortu- 
nately appeared, with supplies of men and provisions, 
and they were persuaded to return. By means of his 
judicious management, the condition of the colony soon 
wore a better aspect, and for several years continued to 
prosper. 

It was unfortunate, however, for the colony, that ill health 
obliged Lord De la War, in March, 1611, to leave the adminis- 
tration. He was succeeded by Sir Thomas Dale, who arrived in 
Mar: Hitherto, no ri^i of pro'perty in land had been establish- 
ed, hut the produce oflabor was deposited m ■^\3^i^it ^Xwi^^^^sA 
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shared in common. To remedy the indolence^ 
growing out of such a system, Sir Thomas assij^nt 
habitant a lot of three acres as his own, and a certain i>«i 
, of time to cultivate it. The advantages of this measure wete 
soon so apparent, that another assignment of fifly acres was 
made, and not long after the plan of working in a common field 
was abandoned. 

9. In 1613, several Dutch merchants erected a fort > 
on Hudson's river, where Albany now stunds, and a few 
trading houses on the island of New York, at that tiipe 
called by the Indians Manhattan, 

Hudson's river derives its name from Henry Hudson, an Eng- 
lishman by birth, but who, at the time of this discovery, was m 
Uie service of ^e Dutch East India Company. Hudson lefl the 
Tezel on the 20th of March, 1609, with me design of penetrat- 
ing to the East Indies by sailing a north-westwara course. 
Failing in this, he proceeded along the shores of Newfoundland, 
and thence southward as far as Chesapeake and Delaware bays. 
Thence returning northward, he discovered and sailed up tne 
river which now bears his name. 

By virtue of this discovery, the Dutch laid claim to the coun- 
. try, and the following year several Dutch merchants sent ships 
to the river to open a trade with the natives. The claim thus 
set up by the Dutch, was denied by the court of England, not 
on the ground that Hudson was not the first to discover and en- 
ter the river, but that, being an English subject, the right to the 
country belonged to them. 

The Dutch, having planted themselves at Manhattan, were 
visited the same year by Capt. Argal, of Virginia, with a naval 
force, who demanded the surrender of the place to the English 
crown, as properly constituting a part of Virginia. The Dutch 
governor, nnding himself incapable of resistance, submitted him- 
self and his colony to the king of England, and under him to 
the governor of Virginia. Notwithstanding this surrender, the 
country still continued to be called, as before, New Netherlands, 
and the settlement, the .place where New York now stands, New 
Amsterdam; These names they retained till the final conquest 
of the country by the English, in 1664. (See Sec. 37.) 

10. In 1614, Capt. John Smith sailed from England, 
with two ships, to North Virginia. During this voyage, 
he ranged the coast from Penobscot to Cape Cod, and 
gave names to several points of land, which now, for the 
first time, were discovered. On hia tetvitw V\^'KSft.>Via;:«- 
Ing formed a map of the covxxvlt^ ^ \va y^^^^^j^r.^ "^ "^ 
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led Charles, who, in the warmth of admiration, de- 
clared that the country should be called New England. 
Cape Ann was so called bj the prince in filial respect 
to his mother. 

11. The year 1619 forms a memorable epoch in 
the history of Virginia, a provincial legislature being 
at this time introduced, in which the colonists were 
represented by delegates chosen by themselves. 

Tliis colonial assembly, the first legislature to which the peo- 
ple of America sent representatives, was convoked by Sir George 
I eardly, the ffovemor-general of the colony, and met at James* 
town, on the I9th of June. Before this, the colonists had be^n 
ruled rather as soldiers in garrison, by martial law; but now they 
were invested with the privileges of freemen. They were di- 
vided into eleven corporations, each of which was represented 
in the assembly. 

The following year, the colony received a larffe accession 
to their nmnber. Eleven ships arrived, with twelve hundred 
and sixt^ persons, for settlement. Nearly one thousand colonists 
were resident here before. In order to ^.ttach them still more to 
the coimtry, Sir Edwin Sandys, the treasurer of the company, 
recommended to send over a number of young women of reputa- 
ble character, to become wives to the planters. Accordingly, 
ninety at this time came over, and sixty the following jear 
These were sold to the planters at the price, at first, of one hun- 
dred, and, afterwards, one hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco. 
Tobacco, at this time, was worth l^ree shillings per pound. 
Debts incArred for the purchase of wives were recoverable before 
any others. 

Accessions to the colony, of a different character, were also 
made about this time. By order of Kinff James, one hundred 
persons of profligate character, who had rendered themselves 
obnoxious to government by their crimes, were sent to the colony 
by way of punishment. Tiiis, perhaps aesigned for its benefit, 
as the exiles were chiefly employed as laborers, yas ultimately 
preiudicial to its prosperity. 

During the year 1d20, slave-holding was introduced into the 
colony. A Dutch ship from Aflrica, touching at Jamestown, 
landed twenty negroes for sale. These were purchased by the 
planters ; and wim these was introduced an evil into the coun- 
try, the sad effects of which are felt to the present day. 

12. The year 1620 marks the era of the first settling 
of New England. On the 22d of December of this 

/K«^ a colony originally from England, kuowtL Vsi^ iVsi 
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name of Puritans, landed at Ptytnotiih, MiiWNalku* 
setts, and began the settlement of that place. Although 
natives of England, they were driven thence by the arm 
of persecution, for urging a more thorough reformation 
in the church of England. 

They fled from England, first to Amsterdam, in Hoi* 
land, in 1607, with their pastor, the Rev. Mr. Robin- 
son. From Amsterdam, they soon afler removed to 
Leyden, where they continued until they embarked for 
America. 

Among the motives which influenced them to remove 
to America, the prospect of enjoying '' a purer worship 
and greater liberty of conscience," was the principaL 
To secure these objects, they were willing to become , 
exiles from a civilized country, and encounter the dan- 
gers and privations which might meet them in a wil* 
derness. 

The people who first settled New England were principally 
from the counties of Nottinghamshire j Lancashire, and York* 
shirjB. In these counties, there prevailed, about the year 1602, 
an extensive revival of religion. The new converts, wishing to 
worship God in a manner more simple than was observed in the 
estabFished church, but not being allowed to do it while they 
continued members of it, agreea upon a separation from it; ana, 
for the sake of peace, and more liberty or conscience, resolved 
upon a removal to the States of Holland, which, at that time, 
granted a free toleration to different denominations of Prot- 
estants. 

The leader of these emigrants, in the year 1607, was an able 
and {uous man, Mr. John Robinson, who, with his congregation, 
having disposed of their property, prepared for their removal, 
with a design to fix themselves at Amsterdam ) but now they 
found the ports and harbors carefully watched ; and, the design 
of this congregation being suspected, strict oiders were giveli 
that they should not be stmered to depart. 

They were compelled to use the most secret methods, to give 
extravagant fees to seamen, by whom, notwithstanding, uey 
were often betrayed. Twice they attempted to embark, but were 
discovered and prevented. At another time, having ffot onboard 
a ship, with their effects, the ship-master sailed a fitUe distance, 
and then returned, and delivert>d them \o ^3^A \«i&«v^x&&\)\. ^ 
their enemieM. 

The next /ear, they made «notlk«T a\Xjem^V^\ii 'w\tt.Osv^'•Sw^'^ 
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severest trialS) thej succeeded. Having engaged a ship belong- 
ing to Holland, for their conveyance, thej were going on boara. 
By some treachery, tlieir enemies had been iniormed of their 
design, and, at this juncture, a great number of armed men came 
upon them. A part of the men were on board, without any of 
their effects ; the women and children were in a bark approach- 
ing tlie ship. The Dutch captain, apprehensive of danger to 
himself, hoisted sail, and, with a fair wind, directed his course 
to Holland. 

The passen^rs used every effort to persuade him to return, 
but in vain. They saw their wives and children fall into the 
hands of merciless enemies, while unable to afford them any re- 
lief. They had none of their effects, not even a change of 
clothes^ on board. 

* A violent storm came on, which raged seven days, without 
intermission. By the violence of the storm, they were driven to 
tlie coast of Norway. On a sudden, the sailors exclaimed, " The 
ship has foundered; she sinks; she sinks!" The seamen trem- 
bled in despair; the pilgrims looked up to God, and cried, ^^ Tet, 
Lord, thou canst save; yet. Lord, thou canst save." To the 
astonishment of all, the vessel soon began to rise ; rode out the 
storm, and, at length, reached its destined port. Afler some 
time, all their friends who had been lefl, arrived safely in Hol- 
land. 

This congregation fixed their residence at Amsterdam. But, 
in consequence of some unhappy disputes which then agitated 
die other English churches in tnat city, they thought it prudent 
to remove. Accordingly, they retired the next year, and settled 
in the city of Leyden. Here they were kindly received, and 
enjoyed a quiet habitation. As the flames of religious tyranny 
and persecution continued to fage in England, many of their 
countrymen joined them. Under the able ministry of their be- 
loved pastor, they continued in great union and prosperity, and 
became a numerous congregation. 

Afler remaining a number of years in Holland, this little flock 
found their situation, on many accounts, unpleasant. The im 
moralities of their neighbors were dangerous to the rising £;ene- 
ration ; tlie difficulties of procuring a comfortable living induced 
not a few of their sons to enter the Dutch armies; and, at no dis- 
tant day, there was reason to apprehend their posterity would 
become incorporated with the people of the country, and their 
church become extinct. 

These considerations, added to the more powerful mfl^ive, the 

hope of laying a foundation for the extensive advancftient of 

the kingdom of Christ in the western wilderness, induced them ' 

io remove to America. Previous to their final determination, as 

AeJr governing maxim always was, " liv a\V vVi-y Yi^";jft oAknowl 
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•dge God, and he ehall direct thy paths," they set aput a day 
fi>r ftsting and prayer, to seek direction from God* 

Having decided to settle in Virginia, their next ohject was to 
obtain a patent, which they at length effected, from me London 
Company. At the same time, they received from King James 
an intimation, that thej should not be molested in respect to the 
enjoyment of their religion. They now began to prepare them- 
■elves for their momentous enterprise. For this purpose, they 
procured two vessels, the Speedwell and the Mayflower. The 
Speedwell ,j|f sixty tons, they purchased in Holland, with the 
intention otKeeping her for their accommodation in America. 
The Mayflower, of one hundred and eighty tons, they hired at 
London. 

All things beinff in readiness for their departure from Lejden, 
they kept a day of solemn humiliation and prayer. On the 21st 
of July, the pilgrims went to Delflhaven, a place about twenty 
miles from Leyden, and two miles from Rotterdam. Here they 
were to embark. To this port they were kindly attended by 
many of their brethren and friends from Amsterdam, as well 
as from Leyden. Leaving Delflhaven, they sailed for South- 
hampton, at which place Uiey were joined by the rest of their 
Company from London, in the Mayflower. On the 5th of Au- 
gust, 1620, both vessels set sail for the new world ; but before 
proceeding far, the Speedwell sprung a-leak, and at Plymouth, 
whither they put' in, she was condemned as not seaworthy. 
Under these circumstances, a part of the emigrants were dis- 
missed, and the rest were taken on board of the Mayflower. 

With one hundred passengers, this vessel sailed from Plymouth, 
September 6th. For two months they were tossed and driven 
upon the tempestuous ocean ; till, at length, on the 9th of No- 
vember, they nad the happiness to descry the bleak and dreary 
shores of Cape Cod. The part then discovered was Sandy 
Point, called Cape Malabar, in Chatham. But they were still 
remote from the place which they had selected for a habitation. 
It was their intention to settle near the mouth of the Hudson. 
Toward that river they now bent their course. But the wintry 
season, the stormy prospect, ** the perilous shoals andr breakers 
in their way, induced them to relinquish their design, and seek 
the nearest resting-phice, where they might hope Tor tolerable 
accommodations. They therefore turned back, sailed round 
Race Point, and, afler two days, November 11th, anchored in 
Cane Cod harbor, between Cape Cod and Plymouth.t 

defore landing, having devoutly given thanks to God for their 
safe arrivaly they formed themselves into a body politic, forty- 
one signing a solemn contract, according to the provisions of 
which they were to be governed. Mr. John Carver was elected 
governor for one year. 

• EobbinM'9 N9W Eostaad Falhtii. \\)iT«'^KvM^ 
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** Government being thus established, sixteen men, well amed 
with a few others, were sent on shore the same day, to fetck 
wood and make discoveries ; but they returned at night, without 
having found any person or habitation. The company, bavins 
rested on the Lord s day, disembarked oh Monday, the 13th of 
November ; and soon after proceeded to make fi:urUier discoTeiy 
of the country. 

" On Wednesday, the 15th, Miles Standish and si;Eteen ann^ 
men, in searching for a convenient place for settlenibnt, saw five 
or six Indians, wnom they followed several miles,#mtil night; 
but, not overtaking them, were constrained to lodge in the wooda^ 
The next day, they discovered heaps of earth, one of which thev 
dug open ; but finding within implements of war, they conclud* 
ed thise were Indian graves; and, therefore, replacing what Uiey 
had taken out, they left them inviolate. In diflferent heaps of sand, 
they also found baskets of com, a quantity of which they carriea 
away in a great kettle, found at the ruins of an Indian hotifle. 
Thid providential discovery ga ve them seed for a future harvest^ 
and preserved the infant colony from famine. Before the close 
of the month, Mrs. Susannah White became the mother of ail 
Infant son, who was called Perigrine ; and this was the first child| 
of European extraction, born in New England. 

** On the 6th of December, the shallop was sent out with ser* 
eral of the principal men. Carver, Bradford, Winslow, Standish^ 
and others, and eight or ten seamen, to sail round tfie bay, in 
search of a place for settlement. The next day, tliis company 
was divided ; and, while some travelled on shore, others coasted 
in the sliallop. Early on the morning of Uie '8th, those :oii 
shore were surprised by a flight of arrows from a party of "b^ 
dians ; but on the discharge of the English muskets, the Indians ' 
instantly disappeared. 

" The shallop, after imminent hazard from the loss of its rudder 
and mast in a storm, and from shoals which it narrowly escaped, 
reached a small island on the night of the 8th ; and here th^ 
company, the next day, which, was the last da^ of the week, re- 
posed themselves with pious gratitude for their safety. On this 
island the^ kept the Christian sabbath. The day following, thej 
sounded the harbor, and found it fit for shipping ; went on 8hor«| 
and explored the adjacent land, where they saw various cornfields 
and brooks ; and judging the situation tobe convenient for a seV 
tlement, they returned with the welcome intelligence to the ship. 

** On the 15th, they weighed anchor, and proceeded with the 
ship for this newly-aiscovered port, where tney arrived on the 
following day. On the 18th ahd 19th, they went on shore for 
discovery, but returned at niffht to the ship. On the morning 
<>f the ^}th, after imploring divine guidance, they went on shors 
y^r ^ £x on Bome place for immediate aelUem^xii. Ailac 
wfawJng the country, they concluded to setda <Ma aViXf^a f^xoA 
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"On Sttnrdaj, 111* S3d, u many oTthe ctHnpan^ru enuld 

with conTsnieace, mnt on ihore, and felled and carried limbet 

* to Qm ipot deaigncd for the erection of ■.building for common oae. 

On the liOtd'* Bay, the S4th, the people on ehore were alarmed by 

the cry of Indiana, and expected unueault; butthey continued 

fanuMMtad. On Monday, the SSth, the; began to build the tint 
iMi^. A platfbnn for their ordnance demanding thrir tarlieHl 
attention, tnej began one on the 28th, on a hill, which com- 
minded an •itannve proapeel of the plain beneath, of the ei- 
panding bay, and of the distant ocean. 

" In the aftemoon,theTdiyidedtheirwholB company into nine- 
teen fiunillM; nleaaared out the ground, and nuiened to eveiy 
peraan by lot half a pole in breadth, and three poles in length. 
for houses and gardena. Though most of the company were on 
board the ship on the Lord's day, Dec. Slst, jct some of them 
kepi Bsbbath for the first time in their new house. Here, there 
fore, is fixed the epoch of their eettlement, which, in eratetb] 
remembrance of the Cbriatian friends whom they fnund at the 
list town Uiey left in their native country, they called PtymoiOh. 
rhia was the foundation of the first English to'W'n bw'iV wi^is* 
ISn^and."' ' 
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13. In November, 1620, the same month in which this 
Puritans arrived on the Americaii coast, James I. issued 
a patent granting to the Duke of Lenot*, Ferdinando 
Gorges, and others, styling themselves " The Council of 
Plymouth, in the county of Devon, for planting and 
governing New England, in America," the territory be* 
tween the 40th and 48th degrees of north latitude, and 
extending through the main land from sea to sea. 

This territory had, until this time, been known by' the name 
of North Virginia ; but now it received the name of New £n^ 
land, by royu authority. The patent thus issued to the council 
of Plymouth, was the foundation of all the subsequent grants, 
under which the colonies of New England were settled. 

14. In March, 1621, the colony of Plymouth, through 
Gov. Carver, entered into a league of friendship, com- 
merce, and mutual defence, with Masassoit, the great 
sachem of the neighboring Indians. This treaty, which 
was strictly observed until the breakmg out of Philip's 
war, (a period of more than fifty years,) gave general 
peace to the colony, and laid the foundation for their in- 
timate and amicable correspondence with the neighbor* 
ing Indian tribes. 

The person chiefly instrumental in bringingr this eyent to pass, 
was Samoset, a sagamore or chief of the country lying^ at the dis* 
tance of about fiye days' journey. He was the nrst Visitant of the 

* colony at Plymouth, and |preatly surprised the inhabitants, by call- 
ing out,as be entered their yillage, " Welcome, Englishmen ! wel^ 
come,*£nelishmeB !*' He had conyersed with the E^nglish fisller> 
men wholiad come to the eastern coast, and had learnert some of 
the language. He informed the colony that the place where they 
were settlea, was called by the Indians Patuxet; that, fiye years 
before, a plague had swept off all the natives from the place, so 
that there was neither man, woman, nor child remaining. Proy* 
idence had thus singularly prepared the way for the colonies t* 
take possession of the land without molestinflr a single owner. 

Samoset, having been treated with hospitality by these stran- 
gers, was disposed to imltiyate a further acquaintance with them ; 
and, on his third yint, was accompanied b^ Squanto, a native of 
the country,'who had been carried away in 1614, by one Hunt, 
mud Bold into SjMiin, but had been taken to London, whence he 

^^returaed to America,, 
They informed the English thatMasaa3o\\,\K«» ^;re:sX»A«wi\v«tcv 
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of the neighboring Indians, was near, with a guard of sixty men 
Mutual distrust prevented, for some time, any advances from 
either side. But Squanto, whp wa« at length sent to Masassoit, 
returned, saying that the sachem wished the English to send 
some one to confer with him. Mr. Edward Winslow was ac 
cordingly sent, bearing suitable presents td the chief. These 
proving acceptable, IM&sassoit left Mr. Winslow in the custody 
of his men as a hostage, and ventured to the English, by whom 
he wa^ hospitably entertained, and with yirhom he concluded the 
treaty already noticed. 

15. .In 1621, the colony of Virginia received from 
the London company, through Sir Francis Wyat, who, 
at this time, arrived as governor, a more perfect consti- 
tution and form of government. The powers of this 
government were vested in a governor and two coun- 
cils. One of these was called the council of state, to 
advise and assist the governor. This council was to * 
be appointed and removed by the conhpany. The 
other was called the general assembly, consisting of the 
council of state, and two burgesses, or representatives, 
deputed from each town, hundred, or plantation. This 
assembly met annually, and were intrusted with the 
business of framing laws for the colotiy, the governor 
having a negative upon their proceedings. No laws 
were valid until ratified by a court of the company in 
England. 

16. In 1622,^the Virginia colony, which for some 
lime had enjoyeci^great prosperity, and had received fre- 
qiAnt accessions, experienced a stroke Which proved 
nearly fatal. The successor 6f Powhatan, who was 
of a proud, revengeful spirit, and extremely hostile to 
the colony, concerted a plan to cut tbem off at a blow. 
On the 22d of March, it was so far put in execution, 
that three hundred and flfc-ty-seven of the colony, men, 
women, and children, were butchered almost in the same 
instant. 

The chief by whom this massaon was planned, and under 
whom it was executed, was Ope^aaeanough, the successor of 
Powhatan, but a deadly foe to the En^vsK. TVi^ "^VvsAfe Va.^^ 
population id the surroonding country u«A\ifefcTL «i^^\s^ii^\s^ "^ka- 
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trtful chief, and yet they visited the English settlements, and 
even purchased arms and borrowed boats to enable them to ac- 
compUsh their savage purpose. 

** On the very morning of the fatal day, as also the evening 
before, they came, as at other times, into the houses of the Eng- 
lish, with deer, turkeys, fish, and other things to sell. At mid- 
day, the hour appointed, the blow fell ; and, in the work of death, 
neither sex nor age was spared. So quick was the execution, that 
few perceived the weapon or the blow which despatehed them. 

*^ Those who had sufficient warning to make resistance, saved 
their lives. Nathaniel Causie, an old soldier of Capt. Smith's, 
though cruelly wounded, cleaved down one of his assailants 
with an axe, upon which the whole party who had surrounded 
him fled, and he escaped. At another place two men held pos- 
session of a house, against sixty Indians. At Warrasqueake, a 
Mr. Baldwin, whose wife was so badly wounded that she lay 
for dead, by repeatedly discharging his musket, drove off the 
enemy, and saved both her and himself. Ralph Hamer, the his- 
torian, defended himself in his house successfully, with spades, 
axes and brickbats. One family, living near Martin's Hundred, 
where as many as seventy-three of the English were slain, not 
only escaped the massacre, but heard nothing of it, till two or 
three days afterwards. Jamestown and some of the neighboring 
places were saved by the disclosure of a Christian Indian, named 
Chanco, who was confidentially informed of the design by his 
brother, on the morning of the 23d."* As soon' as the English 
had time to recover themselves, they rose to avenge the cfeaih 
of their slaughtered friends, and succeeded in driving far into 
the wilderness such as they could not destroy. But by means of 
the calamities which fell upon the English, their settiements were 
reduced from eighty to ei^ht \ and by the year 1624, out of nine 
thousand persons who had been sent from £j||^land, but eighteen 
hundred existed in the colony. ^ 

17. While the Virginians were mourning their 
losses, the Plymouth colony began to experience the 
distresses of famine. By the time their planting was 
finished, in 1623, they were destitute of bread and corn. 
The most gloomy anticipatiomj were indulged, but, by a 
remarkable and well-attestea interference of Divine 
Providence, they were delivered. 

From the third week in May to the middle of July, there was 
no rain. Their corn, for which they had made their utmost exer- 
tions, withered under the heat of a scorching sun, and the greater 
par/ of it appeared irrecoverably lost. The Indians, seeing Uieir 

• Tfaateher's Indian Biogra^jtey. 
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|inwp»eta, oboerved ttiBt tbey would booh be mibdued bj (kmlne, 
when tMey should Gm| them an enay prey. A public fast was ap 
pointed and obserrcAwith great solemnit/. The morning and 
moat of the daj wu cleu and hot, but towards eveninff, the 
clouds collected, and, like the gracious intluences of G(M, the 
tun descended in moderate yet copious showers. This reyiyed 
their expiring crop, and prodnced a plenti^! harvest. AAer which 



18. la 1623, a number .of perrons from England were 
sent (o America by Ferdinando Gorges, to form settle- 
ments on lands which had been granted to them b; the 
council of Plymouth, between the Merrima.c and Saga^ 
dahok, and extending from the ocean west to the rivers 
of Canada. These settlers, arriving in the river Piscat- 
■qua, began two settlements, one at the mouth, called 
Little Harbor ; the other still hjgher up the river, at Co- 
oheco, atlerwards called Dover. These were the first 
settlements in New Hampshire. 




W. la 1624, the London com'^Bini,*«V\OiOti]^wii&K& 
' Aoblnna'i N«w Eni^ud ¥«Aw». 
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Virginia, was dissolved by an act of King James I. un 
der pretext of the calamities which had befallen the 
colony, and the dissensions which had agitated the com- 
pany. Their charter was taken away, and the govern- 
ment of the colony assumed by the crown. The king 
himself appointed the governor, in whom, with twelve 
counsellors, the powers of government were vested. 

The London company, thus dissolved, consisted of gentlemen 
of noble and disinterested views, who had expended more than 
one hundred thousand pounds of their fortunes in this first at* 
tempt to plan^. an English colony in America ; and more than 
nine thousand persons had been sent from the mother country to 
people this new settlement. At the time of the dissolution of 
the company, scarcely two thousand persons survived. 

The dissolution of the charter was a most arbitrary act in the 
kin^ ; and not less arbitrary and odious were his subsequent reg> 
ulations. Under these the people lived and suffered till 1636. 
At this time, inflamed to madness by the oppressive conduct of 
Sir John Harvey, the thengovemor, thejr seized «him, and sent 
him prisoner to England. Their conduct in this was so displeas- 
ing to the king, Charles I., successor of James I., that he sent 
.Harvey back. But, in 1639, the king appointed Sir William 
Berkley to succeed him, with instructions again to allow the Yir- 

finians to elect representatives. (For the continuation of the 
istfMry of Virginia, see Sec. 45.) 

20. It has been stated that the lands upon which the 
Plymouth colony settled, were- granted by the crown to 
" the Council of Plymouth," in England, in November, 
1620. Thi§ was the same month that the Puritans had 
arrived in the country. {Sec, 13.) Being apprized 
of this grant, the colony, in 1626, began to take meas- 
ures fo purchase these lands. The negotiations for this 
purpose ended the next year in a patent, which the com- 
pany granted them for one thousand eight hundred 
pounds sterling, with ample powers of government. 

The government of the colony was at first formed and conducted 
according to a voluntary compact, entered into before landing. 
(See, 12.) Till the year 1G24, it consisted of agovemor and one 
assistant only. From Ihis period, five were annually chosen, tlie 
^ovemoi* having a doable vote. The number of asiLrtuitB was 
^/ierwarda JnoreoBod to seven. The laws of the colony were 
0nMotBd, and Hhtt i£^dn of govemmenl coudxicXft^^ \i^ >)bam 
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eflksera, for n«ar twenty years. Jn 1630, the towns in thi# colo- 
ny, for the first time, sent deputies. The colony continued dis- 
tinct near seventy yean, until 1691, when, by charter of William 
and Mai^, it was united to the colony of Massachusetts and 
tbe Province of Maine. 

21. In 1628, the foundation was laid for another colo- 
ny in New England, by the name of the Colony of Mas* 
sachusetts Bay, At this time, several enterprising men 
purchased of the council of Plymouth the territory 
which constituted the above colony. The same year, 
the purchasers sent out Mr. John Endicot, with about a 
hundred advehturers, to commence a settlement, which 
they effected at Salem, at that time called, by the Indians, 
Naumkeak. 

The territory included in the colony of Massachusetts Bay,/ez- 
tended three miles north of the Memmac river, and three miles 
south of Charles river, and east and west from the Atlantic to tht 
South sea. y 

The settlement of Massachusetts Bay, like the colony of 
Plymouth, was commenced by non-conformists, for the purpose 
of enjoying greater religious liberty in matters of worship and 
discipline. Among the most active in this enterprise was Mr 
Endicot, already mentioned, and Mr. White, a pious and active 
minister of Dorchester, in England. 

22. The following year, 1629, the Massachuttetts 
company was confirmed by King Charles in their title 
to the soil ; and, at the same time, received the powera 
of civil government. Tiiey were incorporated by the 
name of " the Governor and Company of Massachusetts 
Bay, in New England." Soon after, a form of govern- 
ment for the new colony was settled. Mr. Endicot, 
already in the colony, was appointed governor. 

On the appointment of Mr. Endicot as governor, an expedi- 
tion was fitted out for thb purpose of giving an impulse to the 
colony. Five ships were provided, which, oeing laden with cat- 
tle and other necessaries, sailed from England, with nearly three 
hundred planters, and arrived at Salem in June. They found 
(he settlement in orosperous circumstances; yet, not being them- 
selves pleased witn the situation of Salem, two hundred a£ them 
removed, and settled at a place which they ealled CUarlestawn. 

23. In the month of August of the wma y^w^U.h«^m^ 
determined by the company m ^ii^mA>^^ ^^ ^"^^ 
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ernment and the patent of the plantation should be tr&mk 
ferred from London to Massachusetts Bay. At the same 
time, a new election of officers fbx the colcmy took 
place. Jol^n Winthrop was chosen governor, and Thom- 
as Dudley deputy-governor. Soon after their anppoint- 
• ment, they sailed with a large company, some of whom 
settled at Charlestown, others at Boston, and in towns 
adjacent. 

On the arrival of Gov. Winthrop^in June , who continudd from 
that lime to his death the head and father of the colony, he 
found the plantation in a di stressed and suffering state. In the 
preceding autumn, the colony contained about three hundred 
inhabitants. Eighty of these had died, and a jgreat part of 
the survivors were in a weak and sickly state. Their supply of 
com was not sufficient for more than a fortnight, and their othei 
provisions were nearly exhausted. 

In addition to these evils, they were informed .that a combinar 
tion of the various tribes of Inmans was forming for the utter ez« 
tirpation of the colony. Their strength was weakness, but their 
confidence was in God, and they were not forsaken. Mahy of 
the planters, who arrived this summer, afler Ions voyages, were 
in a sickly state, and disease continued to rage tnrough the sea- 
son. By the close of the year, the number of deaths exc^eeded 
two hundred. Among these were several of the principal per- 
sons in the colony. Mr. Higginson, the venerable iftinister of 
Salem, spent about a year wim that parent church, and was re- 
moved to the church in glory. His excellent colleague, Mr. 
8kelton, did not long survive him. Mr. Johnson, one of the 
assistants, and his lady, who was a great patroness of the settle- 
ment, died soon after their arrival. Of the latter, an earlv his- 
torian observes, " She left an earthly paradise, in the fhmily of 
an earldom, to encounter the sorrows of a wilderness, for the 
entertainments of a pure worship in the house of God ; and then 
immediately left that wilderness for the heavenly paradise." 

The succeeding winter commenced in December with great 
mverity. Few of the houses which had been erected were com- 
fortable, and the most of them were miserable coverings. Vn* 
used to such severities of climate, the poor people suffered 
severely from the cold. Many were frozen to death. The in- 
conveniences of their accommodations increased tne diseaset 
which continued to prevail among them. 

But Uieir constancy had not yet been brought to the last trial. 
During the continuance of the severe season, their ainck of prx>- 
wisjona began to AJJ. Those who wanted were suppll«ld by those 
^^posaeaaedg M§ long as any remuued. A poox VnAtik <^«x&« \a ^^a 
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f6Temor to complain, and was informed that the last bread of his 
ouse was ip the oven. Many subsisted upon shell-fish, ground- 
nuts, and acorns, whjiji, at that season, could not have been pro- 
cured but with the uflbst di^culty. 

In consideration of their perilous condition, the sixth day of 
February was appointed for a day of public fasting and prayer, 
to seek deliverance from God. On the fiflh of February, the 
day before the appointed fast, the ship Lion, which had been 
sent to England for supplies, arrived laden with provisions. She 
had a stormy passage, and rode amidst heavy drifls of ice, aftei 
entering the narbor. These provisions were distributed amone 
the people, according to their necessities, and their appointed 
fkst was exchanged for a day of general thanksgiving.* 

24. In 1632, Charles I. completed a patefnt to Coecil-p 
ius Calvert, otherwise called Lord Baltimore, which had 
been designed for his father, by which was conveyed to 
him a tract of country on the Chesapeake bay, which^ 
in honor of Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry the 
Great of France, he named Maryland. 

George Calvert, the father^ bavins embraced the Roman Cath- 
olic religion, foimd his situation in England so unpleasant, that, 
for the sake of enjoying his religious opinions in peace, he made 
a visit to America, and having explored the territory above men- 
tioned, returned to .England, for the purppse of procuring a pat- 
ent of, it. Before it was completed, ne died, and the patent was 
made out to his son, Cecil. By this patent, theTlatter came into 
possession of the country fVom the Potomac to the 40th degree 
of north latitude. Tliis ^rant covered the land which had Ion|^ 
before been granted to Virginia, as what was now granted to 
Lord Baltimore was in part subsequ^tly s'iven to Wilham Penn. 
[n consequence of these arbitrary acts of the crown, long and 
obstinate contentions arose between the descendants of Penn and 
Lord Baltimore. 

25. In 1633, Lord Baltimore appointed his brother, 
Leonard Calvert, governor of the province, who, with about 
two hundred planters, mostly Roman Catholics, lefl Eng- 
land near the close of this year, and arriving, in 1634, at 
the mouth of the river Potomac, purchased of the Indians 
Yoamaco, a considerable village, where they formed* a 
settlement, to which they gave the name of St. Mary. 

The charter granted to the inhabitants of Maryland, conferred 
on them more ample privileges than h^d Y^^^tv ctvtsS^rt^ ^sv^^xc^ 

♦ RoLLijis's New l:^^B\w\A YaX\\<i^ 
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oUier colony in Am^pca. Ainong these priyile/ei was Uuit of 
pa«inf laws without anj reservation, on the ^a;:! of the orowB| 
to revoke them. This and other favoral^ circonuAanoea etm^ 
tributed to the rapid settlement of Marylflp. 

At first, when few in number, the freemen as^mblad in per- 
son, and enacted the necessary laws; but, in l^'J^it was found 
expedient to constitute a " house of assembly.'* This consisted 
of representatives chosen by the people, of others appointed by 
the proprietor, and of the governor ana secretary, who sat tb^ether. 
In 11)50, the legislative body was divided into an upper and lowef 
house — the members of the former being -appointed by the pro 
prietor; those of the latter by the people. 

Few of the colonies escaped intestine troubles ; nor did Maiylaad 
form an exception. In 1045, a rebellion broke out, chiefly caused 
by one William Claybome. This man, under license nom th# 
king, had, as early as 1631, formed a settlement on the island a# 
Kent ; and when the grant was made to Lord Baltimore, ha r« 
fused to submit to his authority. Being convicted of murd«r 
and other high crimes, he fled ; but, in 1645, he returned, and 
heading a party of insurgents, for a time overthrew the firoTem 
ment. The next year, order was restored, and Calvert, the gov 
emor, who had been obliged to flee^ resumed his oflice. 

In 1652, Lord Baltimore was deprived of the government, hj 
the English parliament ; but at the restoration in 1660, Pldlip 
Calvert was appointed governor, and the ancient order of things 
was restored. In 1689, on the accession of William and Maij , 




this latter date, the people assumed the government to them 
selves. 

26. In 1633, the first house was erected in Connect!* 
cot. This was a trading-house at Windsor,, the mate- 
rials of which a party of Plymouth adventurers trans- 
ported in a vessel up Connecticut river. 

The first discoveries made of this part of New England were 
of its principal river, and the fine meadows lying upon its banks. 
Whether the Dutch at New Netherlands, or the people of New 
Plymouth, were the first discoverers of tile river, is not certain. 
Both the English and Dutch claimed this honor, and both pur 
chased and made a settlement of the lands upon it nearly at the 
tame time. 

In 1631, Wahquimicut, a sachem upon the river Connecticut, 

made a journey to Plymouth and Boston, earnestly toliBitfng the 

governors of each or the colonies to send men, to fimn settle- 

ments upon the river. He represented the co\ai\iY «a «^fi««4> 
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n^ly fVuitful. and promised that hef would supply the English. 
if they would make a settlement there, with com annually, and 
g|Te them eighty beaxer-skins. He ur^ed that two men might 
E^ sent to view the country. Had this invitation been accepted, 
it inight have prevented the Dutch claim to anv part of the lands 
upon the river, and opened an extensive traue in hemp, furs, 
and deer-skins, with idl the Indians upon it, and far into Cfanada. 

The governor ff Massachusetts treated the sachem and his 
company with generosity, but paid no further attention to his 
proposal. Mr. Winslow, the governor of Plymouth, judging it 
worthy of attention, himself made a journey to Connecticut, 
discovered the river, and the lands adjacent. 

Two years from this time, the people of Plymouth began to 
make preparations for erecting a trading-house, and estabUshing 
a small company upon the river. In the mean time, the Dutch) 
having heard of the intended enterprise of the people of Plym* 
outh, sent a party to the river, who erected a fort, where the 
city of Hartford is now situated. 

Having at length prepared the fcame of a house, William 
Holmes, who commandea the Plymouth expedition, proceeded 
in a vessel with his party for Connecticut. He hod a commis« 
slon from tlie governor of Pljrmouth, and a chosen company to 
accomplish his design. Afler entering the river, he found that 
tile Dutch had entered before him, constructed a light, fort, and 
planted two pieces of cannon. This was erected at the place since 
called Hartford. The Dutch forbid Holmes going up the river, 
stood by their cannon, and ordered him to strike his colors, or tliey 
would fire upon. him. But bf»ing a man of spirit, he assured them 
that he had a commission from the governor of Plymouth to go 
up the river, and that he must obey his orders. They poured 
out their threats ; but he proceeded, and, landing on the westsida 
of the river, erected his nouse below tlie mouth of the little river 
in Windsor. The house was covered with the utmost despatch, 
and fortified with palisades. The Dutch, considering them as 
intruders, sent, the next year, a band of seventy men to drive 
them from the country ', bi^t finding them strongly posted, they 
relinquished the design. 

27. In the autumn of 1635, a company, consisting 
of sixty men, women, and children, from the settlements 
of Newtown and Watertown, in Massachusetts, com- 
menced their journey through the wilderness to Con« 
nccticut river. On their arrival, they settled at Wind- 
lor, Wethersficld, and Hartford. 

They commenced their journey ou Ihft \r^Vti ^^ 0^\js^^t. K 
wide wild'ernesB spread bemre them. 'W\\)^ \tiWfe^^<fe d^\'SNR.>iS&^ 
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they made their way through swamps and ri^rs, over hills and 
mountains. So long were they on their journey, and so much 
time was spent in passing the river, and in getting over their cattle, 
that, afler all their exertions, winter came upon them before 
they were pr^ared. This was an occasion of ^reat distress and 
damage to the planters. By the 15th of Noveim)er, Connecticut 
river was frozen over, and the snow was so deep, and the sea* 
son so tempestuous, that a considerable numl^er of the cattle, 
which had been driven from Massachusetts, could not be brought 
across the river. The people had so little time to prepare theit 

4^- huttf and houses, and to erect sheds and shelters for their cattle, 
that the sufferings of man and beast were extreme. 

It being impracticable to transport much provision or furni- 
ture through a pathless wilderness, they we^e put on board sey-^ 
eral small vessels, which were either cast away or did not ar- 
rive. Several vessels were wrecked on the coasts of New Eng- 
^ land, bv the violence of the storms.- Two shallops, laden wim 
goods n-om Boston for Connecticut, were cast away, and the men, 
with every thing on board, lost. A vessel with six of the Con- . 
necticut people on board, which sailed from the river for Boston, 

, early in November, was, about the middle of the month, cast 
away in Manamet bay. The men got on shore, and, afler wan 
dering ten davs in a deep snow and a severe season, without 
meeting any human being, arrived, nearly spent with cold and 
fatigue, at New Plymouth. 

About the first of December, provisions generally failed in 
the settlements on the river, and famine and death looked the 
inhabitants in the face. Some of them, driven by hunger, at- 
tempted their way, in this severe season, through the wildemeat 
from Connecticut to Massachusetts. Of thirteen, in one com- 
pany, who made this attempt, one, in passing the rivers, fell 
through the ice, and was drowned. The other twelve were ten 
days on their journey, and would all have perished had it not 
been for the assistance of the Indians. Such was the general 
distress early in December, that a considerable part of the new 
settlers were obliged to abandon their habitations. Seventy per- 
sons, men, women and children, determined to go down the 
river to meet their provisions, as the only expedient to preserve 
their lives. Not meeting with the vessels which they expected, 
thej all went on board the Rebecca, a vessel of about sixty tons. 
This, two days before, was frozen in, twenty miles up the river; 
but, ))y the falling of a small rain, together with the tide, the ice 
became so broken, that she was enabled to get out. She ran, 
however, upon tlie bar, and the people were forced to unlade 
her to get her off. She was relaaed, and in five days reached 

The people who kept their stations on \ive i\\«,«v\ff«t^^\Ti^ja. 
extreme degree. AfXet all fhe help they weie i»)a\«i V^ oXiVaitL;^^ 
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hunting and from the Indians,. they were obliged to subsist on 
acorns, malt, and grains. Numbers of cattle, which could not 
be got over the river before winter, lived through without any 
thing but what they found in the woods and meadows; They 
wintered as well, or better, than those which were brought o^jer, 
and for which all the provision possible was made. However, a 
great number of cattle perished. The Windsor people lost in 
u^s single article about two hundred pounds sterling. Their 
other losses were very considerable.* 

28. During the same year, 1635, in which the above 
towns were settled in Connecticut, John Winthrop, son 
of the governor of Massachusetts, arrived from Englan49 
with a commission as governor of Connecticut, under 
Lord Say and Seal, and Lord Brooke, to whom the coun- 
cil of Plymouth had sold, in March, 1631, a patent of 
the territory. 

This patent included that part of New England which extends^ 
from Narraganset river one hundred and twenty miles on a 
straight line, near the shore, towards the south-west, as the coast 
lies, towards Virginia, and within that breadth, from the Atlantic 
ocean and the South sea. This is the original patent of Con- 
necticut. 

Soon after Winthrop's arrival at Boston, he despatched a bark 
of thirty tons, with twenty men, to take possession of Connecti- 
cut river, and to build a fort at its mouth. This was accordingly 
erected, and called Saybrook fort. A few days after Iheir arri- 
val, a Dutch vessel from New Netherlands appeared, to take pos- 
session of the river ; but, as the English had already mounted 
two cannon, their landing was prevented. 

The next June, 1636, the Rev. Messrs. Hooker and Stone, 
with a number of settlers from Dorchester and Watertown, re- 
moved to Connecticut. "With no guide but a compass, Uiey 
made their way one hundred miles over mountains, through , 
swamps and rivers. Their journey, which was on foot, lasted a 
fortnight, during which they lived upon the milk of their cows. 

They drove one hundred and sixty cattle. This pa^ty chiefly 
settled at Hartford. Mr. Hooker and Mr. Stone became the pas- 
tors of the church in that place, and were both eminent as men 
and ministers. The deatn of Mr. Hooker occurred in 1647. 
About the time of his departure, a friend, standing by, said, " Sir, 
you are going td receive the reward of all your labors." He re- 
plied, " Srother, I am goins to receive mercy ^ Mr. Stone died 
rnl663. 

• Robbini'sN«wE&^i\<iY^V^«c» 
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29. This year, 1G36, Roger Williams, having been 
banished from the colony of Massachusetts in 1^4c, re- 
moved with his family to ' Mooshawsic, and began t 
plantation, which he called Providence, From tms we 
date the settlement of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Williams, who thus commenced the settlement of Rliod* 
Island, came from England in 1631 ; and, havinff resided a short 
time at Plymouth, removed to Salem, in Massacnusetts. and be- 
came the pastor of the church in that place. During his con* 
nection with Uie people of Salem, he promulgated opiniont 
which were contrary to those prevalent at that day in the colo- 
nies, and among them, " that the civil magistrate is bound to 
afford equal protection to every denomination of Christians. 
On account of this doctrine, he was sentenced to depart out of 
the territory. At first he repaired to Seeconk, where he pro 
cured a grant of land from Uie Indians. '* Being informed, how- 
ever, by the governor of Plymouth, that the Tana was within th« 
Uniits of that colony, he proceeded to Mooshawsic, where, in 1636, 
with those friends who tollowed him, he began a plantation. He 
purchased the land of the Indians, and, in grateful acknowlodg* 
ment of the kindness of heaven, he called me place Providence. 
Acting in conformity with the wise and liberal principle, ibr 
avowing and maintaining which, he had suffered banishment^ 
he allowed entire freedom of. conscience to all who came within 
his borders. And to him must be given the glory of having first 
set a practical example of the equal toleration of all religioiUi 
sects, in th^ same political community. His labors were not 
confined to his civilized brethren. He labored to enlighten, im- 
prove, and conciliate the savages.' He learned their language, 
travelled amon^ them, and gained the entire confidence ra theit 
chiefs. He had often the happiness, by his influence over theiOi 
of saving from injur;^ the colony which had proclaimed him an 
outlaw, and driven him into the wilderness."^ 

In 1638,William Coddington and seventeen others, being per- 
secuted for their religious tenets in Massachusetts, followed Mr. 
Williams to Providence. By his advice, they purchased of the 
Indians the island Aouetneck, and began a settlement x>n the 
northern part of it. Others followed the next summer, and com- 
menced another settlement on the south-western side^-^viding 
the island into two townships, Portsmouth and Newnort. Tliejr 
formed themselves into a body politic, and elected Mr. Codding- 
ton chief magistrate. 

In 1640, the inhabitants of Providence agreed upon a form of 
£'ovemment. " Rhode Island, so called from a fancied resem 
Djaace to the ancient island, of Rhodes, booh b^n^xxi V>V^ ^xXau 

• Hlstoiy of the United Btatra 
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rirely settled, both on account of its natural fertility , and also mi 
account of the reli^ous freedom allowed to all denominations. 

In 1644, Ro^er Williams visited England, as a^rent of the set- 
tlers, and obtained of the Earl of Warwick, one of the Plymouth 
eompany« a free charter of incorporation for Providence and 
Rhode island plantations. 

In 1663, a royal charter was granted to them, W 'Charles II. 
This charter constituted an assembly, consisting of a govemori 
deputy-governor, and ten assistants, with the representatives 
from the several towns, all to be chosen by the freemen. 

In 1686, Andros boinff made ^vemor of New England, he 
dissolved the charter of Rhode Island, and appointed a council 
to assist him in governing the colonv. Three years after, Wil- 
liam, Prince of t)ran^. ascended fhe liirone of England, and 
Andros was seized and imprisoned ; (Period iii. Sec. 1.) upon 
which the freemen asse^iibled at Newport, and, having resumed 
their charter, testored all the officers whom Andros had displaced^ 

30. The year 1637 is remarkable, in the" history of 
Connecticut, for the war with the Pequots, a tribe of, 
Indians, whose principal settlement was on a hill, in 
the present town of Groton. 

Prior to this time, the Pequots had fireque'nlfy' annoyed the 
infant colony, and in several instances had killed feome of its in- 
habitants. In March of this year, tiie commander of Saybrook 
fort, with twelve men, was attacked by them, and three of his 
party killed. In April, another porticm of this tribe assaulted 
the people of Wethersfield, as they were' going to the^ fields to 
labor, and killed six men and three women. Two girls were 
taken captive by them, and twenty cows were killed. 

In this perilous state of the colony, a court was summoned at 
Hartford, May 1. After mature deliberation, it was determined 
that war should be commenced against the Pequots. 

Ninety men, nearly, half the fencible men of the colony, were 
ordered to be raised ', forty-two from Hartford, thirty fi:em Wind- 
sor, and eighteen from Wethersfield. 

With these troops, together with seventy river and Mohe^an 
Indians, Capt. Mason, to whom the command of the expedition 
was given, sailed down the river Connecticut to Saybrook. Here 
a plan of operations was formed, agreeably to which, on the 26(th 
of^ MsTy about the dawn of day, Uapt. Mason surprised Mystic, 
one of'^the principal forts of the enemy, in the present town of^ 
Stonington. On their near approach to the fort, a dog barked, 
and an Indian, who now discovered them, cried out, *^ O wanuz ' 
O wanuz !" Englishmen ! Englishmen ! 

The troops instantly pressed foiwwd, wn^ ^\fe^. "Tt^^^^'^ac^^- 
Hon of the enemy soon became teTnb\%,W\.^*l ^»5^\'!i^?^.\«c^'^ 
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*Dd made a manly resistance. Afler a severe and protractMi 
3onibct, Capt. Mason and his troops being nearly exhausted, 
and victory still doubtful, he cried out to his men, IVe muMt bum 
them! , 

At the same instant, seizing a firebrand, he applied it to a wig- 
wam. The flames spread rapidly on every side ; and as th« 
sun rose upon the scene, it showed the work of destruction to 
be complete. Seventy wigwams were in ruins, and between five, 
and six hundred Indians lay bleeding ob the ground, or smoul- 
dering in the ashes. 

But, though the victory was 6'omplete, the troops were now in 
great distress. Besides two killed, sixteen of theirnumber were 
wounded. Their surgeon, medicines, and provisions, were on 
board some vessels, on th#ir way to Pequot harbor, now New 
London. While consulting what should be done in this emer- 

Sency, how great was their joy to descry their vessels standing 
irectly towards the harbor, under a prosperous wind I 

Soon afler, a detachment of nearly two hundred men, from 
Massachusetts and Plymouth, arrived to Issist Connecticut in 
prosecuting the war. 

Sassacus, the great sachem of the Fequots, and his warrion. 
were so appalled at the destruction of Mystic, that they fled 
towards Hudson's river. The troops pursued them as far as a 
great swamp in Fairfield, where another action took place, in 
which the Indians were entirely vanquished. 

This was followed by a treaty with the remaining Peqnots, 
about two hundred in number, agreeably to which they were di 
vided among the Narragansetts and Mohegans. 

Thus Ij^rminated a conflict, which, for a time, was emin^ntlj 
distressing to the colonies. This event of peace was celebrated 
throughout New England, by a day of thanksgiving and praisA. 

31. During the expedition against the Fequots, the 
English became acquainted with Quinnapiak, or Neu 
Haven ; and the next year, 1638, the settlement of that 
town was elTected. This, and the adjoining towns, soon 
afler settled, were distinguished by the name of the 
COLONY OP New Haven. 

. Among the founders of this colony, whicli was the fourth in 
New England, was Mr. John Davenport, for some time a dis- 
tinguished minister in London. To avoid the indignation of the 
persecuting Archbishop Laud, in 1C33, he fled to Holland. Hear- 
ing, while in exile, of the prosperity of the New England set- 
tlemenia, he meditated a removal to America. On his return 
£o England, Mr. Tfaeophilus Eaton, an emmeiiX. i£Vfe\<i\i;wQX m 
Londcn, with Mr. Hopkins) afterwards govetuax oi ConoAc^'CMAgft^ 
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and several others, determined to accompany him. They ar- 
rived in Boston in June, 1637. 

This company were inclined to commence &|^w plantation, 
and lay the foundation of a separate colony. TK^ugh the most 
advantageous offers were made them hy the government of Mas- 
sachusetts, to choose any place within their jurisdiction, theypre- 
ferred a place without tne limits g£ the existing colonies, liiey 
accordingly fixed upon New Haven as the place of their future 
residence, and on the 18th of April, they kept their first Sabbath 
in the place, under a large oak tree, wnere Mr. Davenport 
preached to them. 

32. The following year, January 14, 1639, the three 
towns on Connecticut river, Windsor, Hartford, and 
Wethersfield, finding themselves without the limits of 
the Massachusetts patent, met, and formed themselvea| 
into a distinct commonwealth, and adopted a consti- 
tution. 

This constitution, which has been much admired, and which, 
for more than a century and a half, underwent little alteration, 
ordained that there should annually be two general assemblies, 
one in April, the other ip September. In April, the officers of 
government were to be elected by the freemen, and to consist 
of a governor, deputy-governor, and five or six assistants. The 
towns were to send deputies to the general assemblies. Under 
this constitution, the first governor was John Haynes, and Roger 
Ludlow the first deputy- governor. 

33.. The example of the colony of Connecticut, in 
forming a constitution, was followed, the next June, by 
the colony of New Haven. Both constitutions were 
essentially alike. 

In October following, the gqvemment was organized, when 
Mr. Eaton was chosen gov^nor.^ To this office he was annually 
elected, till his death, in iO^jL Vo one of the New England 
colonies was so much distinffumhed Tor good order and internal 
tranquillity as the colony of Nev^ Haven. Her principal men 
were distinguished for their wrisdom and integrity, and directed 
the affairs of the colony with so much prudence, that she was 
seldom disturbed by divisions within, of by aggressions from the 
Indians from without. « 

Having been bred to mercantile employments, the first settlers 
belonging to this colony were inclined to engage in commercial 
pursuits ; but in these tney sustained several severe losses ; and, 
among others, that of a new ship of one \vMti^x%^ ^\A ^\?^ Vsvv^^ 
nrbJch was foundered at sea, in l(k7,aikd'w\uQ\i^^^'t^\^Q\A^^^5^ 
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a valoable car^o, and manned with seamen and paaflen^ren firom 
many of the best families in the colony. This loss discouraged, 
for a time, ihA commercial pursuits, and engaged their atten- 
tion more paracularly in the employments of agriculture. 

34. This same year, 1639, Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
obtained of the crown a distinct charter, in confirinatb>n 
of his own grant {Sec, 18) of all the lands 'from Piscat- 
aqua to Sagadahdc, styled the Province of Mains; 
soon afler which, he formed a system of government 
for the province, and incorporated a city near the moun- 
tain Agamenticus, in York, by the nameof Georgeana; 
but neither the province nor city flourished. In 1652, 
the province was taken under the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts, by the request of the people of Maine, and 
continued in this connection till 1820, when it became 
a separate and independent state. 

It would exceed our limits to examine the different grants of 
territory, which were made, at different times, of the state of 
Maine. In 1652. at the time the province was taken under the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts, it was made a coimty by the name 
of Yorkshire. It had the privilege of sending deputies to the 
general court at Boston. Massachusetts laid claim to the proy 
ince, as lying within her charter of 1628, and, after various con- 
troversies, the territory was incorporated with her in 1691. In 
178G, 1787, 1802, and 1816, efforts were made by a portion of 
the people of Maine to become separate from Massachusetts 
nroper *, but to this a majority of the inhabitants were ayeree. 
in 1818, however, this measure was effected; and, on die 
3d of March, 1820, the district, by an act of congress, became 
an independent state. 

35. The next event of ^portance in our history, is 
the union of the colotug! qLMassachusetts, Plymouth, 
Connecticut and New ' HaWn, by the name of The 
United Colonies op New England. The articles of 
this confederation, which had been agitated for three 
years, were signed May 19th, 1643. 

To this union the colonies were strongly urged, by a 
sense of common danger from the Indians, (a general 
combination of whom was expected,) and by the claims 

dnd encroachments of the Dutch, at Maivhattaxi. Ne^i 

Vork. 
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By the^ articles of union, each colony retained its distinct and 
■eparate government. No two colonies might be united into one, 
nor any colony be received into the cpniederacy , Without the con- 
sent of the whole. Each colony was to elect two commissioners, 
who should meet annuaUy^.and at other titnes, if necessary, and , 
should determine " all affairs of war and peace, of leagues, aidft, 
charges, and numbers of men for war," &c. Upon notice that 
any colony was invaded, the rest'Were immediately to despatch 
assistance. 

This union subsisted more than forty years, until the charters 
of the colonies were either taken away, or suspended, by James 
IL and his commissioners. 

In 1G48, Rhode Island petitioned to be admitted to this con- 
federacy, but was denied, unless she would be incorporated with 
Plymouth, and lose her separate existence. This she refused, 
and was consequentiy excluded. 

The effects of this union on the New England colonies were, 
in a high degree, salutary. On the completion of it, several In- 
dian sachems, among whom were the chiefs of the Narvt^ransett 
and Mohegan tribes, came forward and submitted to the English 
government. The colonies also became formidable, by means of 
it, to the Dutch. This union was also made subservient to the 
civil and reli^ous improvisment of the Indians. 

Prior to this period, Mr. Mayhew and the devoted Elliot had 
made considerable progress towardii civilizing the Indians, and 
converting them to Cnristiahity. They had learned the Indian 
language, and had preached to the Indians in their own tongue. •¥ 

Upon a report in England of what these men had done, a so- 
ciety was formed for propagating the gospel among the Indians, 
which sent over books, toioney, 3u;. to be distributed by the com- 
missioners of the United Colonies. 

The Indians, at first, made great opposition to Christianity ; 
and such was their aversion to it. that^ had they not been over* 
awed by the United Colonies, it is pf!>bable they would have put 
to death those among them who embraced it. Such, howeveii 
were the ardor, energy and ability of MlBsrs. Mtyhew and Elliot.' 
aided by the countenance and suppoit«f government, and blessed 
l^ Providence, tiiat, in 1660, there were ten towns of converted 
Indians in Massachusetts. In 1695, there were not less than 
three thousand adult Indian converts in the islands of Martha's 
Vineyard and Nantucket. 

36. 1662. The colony of Connecticut, having pe- 
titioned King Charles 11. through Governor Winthrop, 
for a charter of incorporation, his majesty, in accordance 
with their wishes, issued his lettexa ^^VevvV, k^x-^ ^\^ 
caastitatmg them a body corporate oa^ ^<^\Nar.^ Xs^^Oca 
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name of The Governor and Company of the English 
Colony of Connecticut ^ in New England^ in America. 

The territory granted to Lord Say and Seal, and Lord Brooke, 

ip 1681, {Sac. 28,) and •confirmed by this charter to Connecticut, 

'wu boanded east by Narragansett river; south by Long Island 

sound ; nortli by Massachusetts ; and extended west to the Pa 

cific ocean. 

The charter of Connecticut ordained that there should be • 
governor, deputy-governor, and twelve assistants, to be cbbaen 
annually. Tlie charter instituted two general assemblies for 
each year, to consist of tlie above officers, and deputies from the 
towns ; tlie former to compose the upper, and the deputies the 
lower, house. The government under the charter was essentially 
the same with tliat which the people had themselves adopted in 
1639, (Sec. 32,) and continued to be the constitution of the colo* 
ny ana state of Connecticut, until the year 1818, when a €on- 
vention was assembled which framed a new constitution. 

This charter included the colony of New Haven ; but not be- 
ing agreeable to that colony, it did not unite with Connecticut 
until two years afler. The granting of a charter to Connecticut 
was followed, tlie next year, 1663, by a similar grant to Rhode 
Island and Providence plantations, as alrea)dy noticed. {Sec, 29.) 

37. In 1664, Charles II. granted to ^is brother,^ the 
uke of York and Albany, the territory included in the 
veral colonies of New York, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware. In the course of the same year, the latter de* 
spatched an expedition, under command of Col. Richard 
Nichols, to the Dutch colony ?Lt Manhattan, which had, 
for many years, denied the right of the English to con- 
trol it. This expedition arrived at Manhattan in Au- 
gust, and demanded a surrender ' of the territory to hia 
English majesty. THb Dutch governor, being unpre- 
pared for defence, comJ)lied with the demand, and the 
whole country passed into the hands of the English. In 
honor of the duke, the two principal Dutch settlements 
were now named New York and Albany • 

The first settlement of the Dutch at Manhattan, in 1613, and 
their surrender to the English tlie same year, have already been 

- noticed. {Sec, 9.) Soon luler, however, they revolted ; and, the 
claims of the English being neglected, they continued to man* 

fgefor themselves', \xn\i\ the above yeax, 1&4. 
Nichols having entered the haibor, Stuyveaaxi\.,\3!ttfeI>\sX«^tpR- 
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ernor, sent a letter to him, to desire the reason of his approach. 
To this the latter replied, the next day, by a summons to sur* 
render. Stuyvesant, determining on a defence, refused to sur> 
render ; but, at length,, finding mmself without the means of 
resistance, and that many of the people were desirous of passu^ 
under the jurisdiction of the English, he surrendered the gotDiB^i^ 
ment into the hands of Col. Nichols, who promised to secure to 
the ffovcmor and inhabitants, their liberties and estates, with 
all the privileges of English subjects. The administration of 
Nichols continued for three years, and was marked by great 
integrity and moderation. Upon his return to England, m 1667," 
he was succeeded by Col. Lovelace, who administered the gov" 
ernment with equal moderation. 

38. A short time previous to the surrender of the 
Dutch, the Duke of York conveyed to Lord Berkley and 
Sir George Carteret the territory of New Jersey. This 
name was given it in compliment to Carteret, who had 
been governor of the Isle of Jersey, in the Ei^lish 
channel. Soon after the grant, but before it was known, 
tnree persons from Long Island purchased'of the nfLtives 
a tract, which was called Elizabethtown grant, and a 
settlement was begun at Elizabethtown. Other towns , 
were soon settled by emigrants from the colonies and 
from Europe. In consequence of these opposite claim^l^ . 
to the territory, much discord prevailed between the pro- 
prietors and the inhabitants. 

The first settlement within the limits of New Jersey was made 
by the Danes, about the year 1624, at a place called Bergen, 
^me Dutch families, also, about the same time, planted tliem* 
selves on the Jersey side, near New York. In 1G2C, a colony 
of Swedes and Finns purchased land on both sides of the rivet 
Delaware, and formed a settlement on ite western bank. In 1640, 
the English began a plantation at Eisingburgh, on its eastern 
bank. But this was soon after broken up by tlie Swedes, with 
the assistance of the Dutch from Manhattan. From this time, 
until 1655, the Swedes held possession of tlie country on both 
sides of the Delaware, when the Dutch governor, Stuyvesant, 
subdued them. The Dutch now held possession until 1604, when 
the territory pa.ssed into the hands of the English. 

39. The next year, 1665, Philip Carteret, who had 
been appointed governor by the proprietors, arrived at 
Elizabethtown, which he made \]iie sfe^X. ol ^\^\«Arx^* 

6 
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He administered the government according to a consti' 
tution which the proprietors had formed. 

This constitution ordained a free ossemblvi consisting of a 
governor, council, and representatives; the fatter to be ebosea 
by each town. The legislative power resided • in the assembly ; 
tfie executive in the governor and council. (See Sec. 4G.) 

40. Delaware was also included in the grant to the 
Duke of York. At this time, it was in possession of 
the Dutch ; but an expedition being sent against it under 
Sir Robert Carr, it surrendered, October 1, lt)64 ; soon 
after which it was placed under the authority of Ihe 
English governor of New York. 

Delaware was first settled in 1627, by a number of Swedes and 
Finns, who, at the instance of Gustavus Adolphus, king of Swe* 
den, emigrated to America. They landed at Cape Henlopen, 
which, on account of its beauty, they called Paradise Point ; the 
Delaware they named Swedeland Stream. 

The Dutch at New Netherlands laid claim, however, to thiia 
territfl^ ; and mutual contests subsisted for a long time between 
them and the Swedes. After several times changing masters, 
the territory finally surrendered to the Dutch, who held posses- 
sion of it at the time of the English expedition against it under 
Carr, in 1GG4. It was now considered a part of New York. In 
IC82, however, the Duke of York sold the town of New Castloi 
and the country twelve miles around it, to "William Penn, and, 
some time after, the territory between New Castle and Caple 
Henlopen. These tracts, then known by the name of " Territo* 
ries," constitute the present state of Delaware. Until 1703, they 
were governed as a part of Pennsylvania ; but, at that time, they 
had hberty from the proprietor to form, a separate and distinct 
assembly ; the governor of Pennsvlvania, however, still exercis- 
ing jurisdiction over them. {Sec. 49.) 

41. After the reduction of New York by Col. Nichols, 
{Sec, 37.) he, with Sir Robert Carr, George Cartwright, 
and Samuel Maverick, proceeded to New England, un* 
der a commission from King Charles, " to hear and de» 
termine complaints and appeals, in all causes^ as* well 
military as criminal and civil," within New England, and 
to proceed in all things for settling the peace and seen* 
rjty of the country. 

TJtS conduct of these commissioHexB ^^ eiLc^^^m^^ 
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\y arbitrary and offensive to the colonies. Under pre- 
text of executing their commission, they received com- 
plaints against the colonies from the Iiitiians; required ^ 
persons, against the consent of the people, to be ad- 
mitted to the privileges of freemen, to church member- 
ship, and full communion ; heard and decided in causes 
which had already been determined by the established 
courts ; and gave protection to criminals. After involv- 
ing the colonies in great embarrassment and expense, 
they were at length recalled, and the country saved from 
impending ruin. 

42. The settlement which next claims our notice id 
that of Carolina, so* called in honor of Charles IX., 
under whose patronage the coast had been discovered 
in 1563. The territory thus named included the lands 
between the 30th and 36th degrees of north latitude, 
and extending from the Atlantic ocean to the South sea. 
In 1663, this tract was conveyed by Charles II., l^uig of 
England,, to Lord Clarendon and seven others, with am- 
ple powers to settle and govern it. 

Before the above grant to Clarendon, (between 1640 and 
JG50,) a settlement was begun in Albemarle county, by planters 
from Virginia and emigrants from other places. This settlement 
was placed under the superintendence of Gov. Berkley of Vir* 
ginia. 

' The second settlement was made in ICCS, near the mouth of 
Clarendon or Cape Fear river, b^ emiffrants from Bsirbadocs, who 
invested Sir John Teomans with Sie autliority of govemot 
Both the above were witliin the present limits of North Carolina. 

The third settlement was at Port Royal, in the present limits 
of South Carolina, under direction of feovernor Say le, 1070. * In 
1671 , he founded Old Charleston, on the banks of the river Ash- 
ley. In 1680, this locUion was abandoned for Oyster Point, on 
which was commenced the present city of Charleston. 

In the year 1671, Gov. Sayle dying, Sir John Yeomans, gov- 
ernor of Clarendon, was appointed to succeed him. In conse- 
2uence of this, the inhabitants of this latter settlement, within a 
»w years, removed to tliat of Charleston, and the three govern- 
ments consequently were reduced to two. Being widely separated, 
the distinctive names of North and South Carolina begun to be 
used in respect to them. 

Daring the administration of GoN.^a.'^\e^*^ cQrRs}C>*^\j5C\«tw.^'^t»- 
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pared at the request of the proprietors, by the celebrfed Ml 
Locke, was attempted to be put in force. 

By this corlstitulion, a president of a palatine court, to consist 
of the proprietors, was to be chosen for life. An hereditanr no 
bility. was to be established, consisting of landgraves and caciques 
A parliament, chosen once in two years, was to be held, consistinff 
of the proprietors, of the nobility, and of representatives from eacn 
district. All were to meet in one apartment, and to have an 
equal voice. No business, however, could be proposed in parlii»» 
ment, until it had been debated in a grand council, to consist of 
the governor, nobility, and deputies of proprietors. 

This constitution it was found impossible to reduce to practice* 
Great opposition was made to it ; and in Albemarle an insurrec- 
tion was occasioned by an attempt to enforce it. It was, there- 
fore, at length, abandoned, and the former proprietary ffovernmenl 
_ restored. This latter sort of government continued from 1669 to 
1719, when the charter was vacated by the crown, and the gov* 
emment taken under the royal protection. In 1729, the proprie- 
tors surrendered their riffht to the govemmeiit, and interest in the 
soil, to the king, upon wnich the province was divided into North 
and South Carolina, and their governors and councils were ap- 
pointed by the crown. (See Period III. Sec, 20.) 

43. The year 1675 was distinguished for a memorable 
war, in New England, with the Indians, called King 
Philips s war ; by which the peace of the colonies was 
greatly disturbea, and their existence, for a time, serioas- 
ly endangered. 

For several years previous to the opening^ of the war, the In- 
dians had regarded the English with ffrowin? jealousy. They 
saw them increasing in numbers', and rapidly extending theur 
settlements. At the same time, their own hunting grounos were 
risiblj narrowing, and their power and privileges sensibly de- 
creasmg. The prospect berore them was humbling to the 
hauffhty descendants of the oriffinal lords of the soil. 

The principal exciter of the Indians, at this time, against the 
English, was Philip, sachem of the Wampanoaffs, grandson and 
successor of Masassoit, who, fifty years before, nad made a treaty 
with the colony of Plymouth. {8ec. J4.) The residence of Philip 
was at Mount Hope, m Bristol, Rhode Island. 

The immediate cause of the war was the execution of three 
Indians by the English, whom Philip had excited to murder one 
Sausaman, an Indian missionary. Sausaman, being friendly to 
the English, had informed them that Philip, with several tribes, 
WOB plotting their destruction. 
The execution Qf these Indians roused iKe anset of Philip, who 
iounedlateflf armed hia men, and commenced noaXJWVAfta. tVusa 
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flfst attack was made June 24th, upon the people of Swanze/ 
itk Plymouth colony,. as they were retumingr from public worship, 
on a day of humiliation and prayer, which had been appointed 
under an apprehension of an approaching war. Eight or nine 
]>er8ons were killed. 

The country being immediately alarmed, the troops of the 
colony repaired to the defence of Swanzey. On the 28th, a com« 
pany of horse and a company of foot, wiui one hundred and ten 
volunteers from Bo8tony> joined the Plymouth forces. The next 
morning, an attack was made upon a party of Philip*s men, who 
were pursued, and five or six ot them killed. This resolute con- 
duct of the English made a deep impression on the enemy. 
.Philip, with his nieces, left Mount Hope the some night ; mark 
tng his route, howeyer, with the burning of houses, • and the 
scalping of the defenceless inhabitants. 

It being known that the Narragansets fayored the cause of 
Philip, he having sent his women and children to them for pro 
tection, the Massachusetts forces, under Capt. Hutcliinson, pro- 
ceeded forthwith into their country, either to renew a treaty, with 
them, or to give them battle. Fortunately, a treaty was conclud- 
ed, and the troops returned. 

On the 17th of July, news arrived that Philip, with his war- 
riors, was in a swamp at Pocasset, now Tiverton. The Massa- 
chusetts and Plymouth forces immediately marched tp that place, 
and the next day resolutely charged the enemy in their recesses. 
As the troops entered the swamp, the Indians continued to retire. 
The English in vain pursued, till the approach of night, when 
the commander ordered a retreat. Many of the English were 
killed, and the enemy seemed to take courage. 

It being impossible to encounter the Indians with advanto^ 
in the swamps^ it was determined to starve them out; but Philip, 
apprehending their design, contrived to escape with his forces. 

He now fled to the Nipmucks. a tribe in Worcester county. 
Massachusetts, j^hom he inducea to assist him. This tribe had 
already commenced hostilities agaii^t the English ; but, in the 
hope of reclaiming them, the governor and council sent Captains 
Wheeler and Hutchinson to treat with them. But the Indians, 
having intimation of their eoming, lurked in ambush for them, 
fired upon them as they approached, killed eight men, and mor- 
tally wounded eight more, of whom Capt. Hutcliinson was 
one. 

The remunder of the English fled to Quaboag, Brookfield. 
The Indians, however, closelyi pursued them into tne town, and 
burnt every house excepting tne one in which the inhabitants had 
taken refuge. This house also, at length, they surrounded, and 
" for two days continued to pour a storm of «iusket balls u.^Qts. vt^ 
and although great numblsrs passed tivtow^ >iaR '^^i5^a^\svsX^^\!>a 
penon waa killed. With long polea \3aeY t^^^^ ^tvmX T^giJsMfcN. '^ 
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bnuids ina ra^ dippeil in brimstone ; they shot UTowi pf Hie , 
(bey loaded s cart mth flu and tow, uid, with long poles fastened 
CogeUier, they puahed ita^nit the house. DesUaction sceoied 
ineviuble. The houie was kindling, and the uvog^ei stood retdf 
to dpslroy the first that should open the door to escape. Al this 
awful moment, a torrent of run descended, and mddeDly cstia- 
gnished the kindling flunea." 




Hower of thecoonly of East.., .__ 

^rt a quantity of grain to Hadlej. On their 'retam, stoppinff 
to gather grapes at Mudd; brook, they were suddenly atlacked 
hy near eight hundred Indians. Resistance was in vain; and 

— — ■- -'■ " '-" '--'■— e the merciless enemv, and 

«'- -■- ^-i^-.^ 

g the report of the guns, hastens 
^tf mea, aitaeied tJie Indians, killed n 
WO", Itiejng himarlF but li^o men. 
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Earl]^ in October, the Springfield Indians, who had hitherto 
been fhiendly to the English, concerted a plan, with the hostile 
tribes, to bum that town. Having, under cover of night, received 
two or three hundred of Philip's men into their fort, with their 
assistance they set fire to the town. The plot, however, was dis- 
covered so seasonably, that troops arrived from Westfield in time 
to save the town, excepting thirty-two houses, which had been 
previously consumed. 

Soon idler hostilities were commenced by Philip, the Tarren- 
teens began their depredations in New Hampshire and the 
Province of Maine. They robbed the boats and plundered the 
houses of the Eiurlish. tn September, they, fell on Saco, Scar- 
borQu^h, and Kitl|^, killed between twenty and thirtv of the 
inhabitants, and consignerd their houses, bams and mills to the 
flames. 

Elated with these successes, they next advanced towarjis Piscata- 

2ua, committing similar outrages at Oyster river, Salmon Falls, 
)over and Exeter. Before winter, sixty of the English, in that 
quarter, were killed, and nearly as many buildings consumed. 

The Eastern Indians, however, had real cause of complaint. 
One cause was the cruel treatment practised upon the family of 
Squando^ sachem of. the Saco Indians, bv a party of English 
seamen, whq, having heard that Indian cnildren could swim by 
instinct, overset their canoe, in which were Squando*s squaw 
and infant child, for the purpose of testing the tmth of the re- 
port. This act, wanton as well as childish, the savage justly 
resented ; and the more so, as the infant some time aner died, 
owing, as the chief ima^ned, to an in|ury which, at that time, 
it received. Added to this, several Inmans having been enticed 
on board a vessel, had been iniquitousbr sold for slaves. To re- 
dress these and similar wrongs, the Indians commenced hos- 
tilities. 

Notwithstanding the Narragansets had pledged themselves, by 
their treaty, not to engage in the war against the English, it wa3 
discoverea that ttiey were taking part with the enemy. It was 
deemed necessary, therefore, for the safety of the colonies, early 
to check that powerful tribe. 

Accordinjgly, Gov. Winslow, of Plymouth, with about one 
thousand eight hundred troops from Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, and one hundred and sixty friendly Indians, com- 
menced their march from Pettysquamscot, on the% 19th of 
December, 1675, through a deep snow, towards the enemy, who , 
were in a swamp about fifteen miles distant. 

The army arrived at the swamp at one^n the afternoon. Some 
Indians at the edge of the swamp were fired upon,' but fled. 
The whole army now entered and pursued the Indians to their 
/Svlrsss. 
Thi8 gtood on a rising groxmd, \tv \3^^ Ia\^^^ft ^"^ '^^ iro^ass^ 
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It was a ^ork of ^eat strength and labor, being composed of pali- 
sades, and surrounded by a hedge about sixteen feet inithickness. 

One entrance, only, led to the fort, through the 8urroundin|r 
thicket. Upon this the English providentially fell, and, without 
waiting to form, rushed impetuously towards the fort. The 
English captains entered first. The resistance of the Indians 
was gallant and waxlike. Captains Johnson and Davenport, 
with many of their men, fell at the entrance. At length, the 
English fell back, and were obliged to retreat out of the fort 

At this crisis, the army being on the point of a fatal repukei 
some Connecticut men, on the opposite side of the fort, discoy- 
ered a place destitute of palisades : they instantly sprang into 
the fort, fell upon the rear of the Indians, and. aided oy the rest 
of the army, afler a desperate conflict, acmeved a complete 
victory. Six hundred wigwams were now set on fire, and an 
appalling scene ensued. Deep volumes of smoke rolled up to 
heaven, iftingled with the dying shrieks of mothers and infants, 
which, with the aged and infirm, were consumed in the flames. 

Even at this distant period, we cannot recall this scene without 
horror, and can justii^ the severity of our ancestors only by ad-- 
mitting its necessitv for self-preservation. 

The Indians in the fort were estimated at four thousand : of 
these, seven hundred warriors were killed, and three hundred 
died of their wounds ; three hundred were taken prisoners, and 
as many women and children ; the rest, except such as were 
consumed, fled. 

The victory of the English, complete as it was, was purchfised 
with blood. Six brave captains fell ; eighty of the troops were 
killed or mortally wounded ; and one hundred and fifty were 
wounded who recovered. 

From this defeat the Indians never recovered. They were 
not yet, however, effectually subdued. During the winter, they 
continued iheir savage work of murdering and burning. The 
towns of Lancaster, Medfield, Weymouth, Groton, Spnngfield, 
Northampton, Sudbury, and Marlborough, in Massachusetts, and 
of Warwipk and Providence in Rhode Island, were assaulted, 
and some of them partly, and others wholly, destroyed. In 
March, Captain Pierce, with fifly English, and twenty friendly 
Indians, were attacked, the former of whom were all slain, and 
nearlv all of the latter. In April, Caj^t. Wadsworth, while 
marching with fifly men to the relief of Sudbury, was surround- 
ed, and uie whole were either killed on the spot, or reserved for 
long and distressing tortures. 

The success of the Indians, during the winter, had been 

zreat ; but on the return of spring, the tide tamed against them. 

The Narraganset country was scoured, and manv of the 

aativea were killed, amons whom was Catioivc\iet« tUevi chief 
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On the 12th of August, lC76,-the finishing stroke was given to 
the war in the United Colonies, by the death of Philip. Ader 
his flight from Mount Hope, he had attempted to rouse Uie 
Mohawks against the English. To effect this purpose, he killed, 
at various times, seVeral of that tribe, and charged it upon the 
English. But, his iniquity being discovered, he was obliged 
hastily to flee, and returned to Mount Hope. 

Timngs of his return being brought to Captain Church, a 
man who had been of eminent service in this war, and who was 
better able than any other person to provide against the wiles of 
the enemy, he immediately proceeded to the place of Philip's 
concealment, near Mount Hope, accompanied by a small body of 
men. On his arriVal, which wa^in the night, he placed his men 
in ambushes round the swamp, charging them not to move till 
daylight, that they might distinguish Philip, should he attempt 
to escape. Such was his confidence of success, that, taking 
Major Sandford by the hand, he said, ** It is scarcely possible 
tliat Philip 'Should escape." At that instant, a bullet whistled 
over their heads, and a volley followed. 

The firing proceeded from Philip and his men, who were 
now in view. Perceiving his peril, the savage chief, hoping to 
ejSect his escape, hastily seized his powder-horn and gun, and 
fled ', but, directing his course towards a spot where an English* 
man and. an Indian lay concealed, the former levelled his gun ; 
but, missing fire, the Indian drew, and shot him through the 
heart. 

Capt. Church ordered him to be beheaded and quartered. 
The Indian who executed this order, pronounced the warrior's 
epitaph : '* Tou have been one very great man. Tou have made 
many a man afraid of you. But so big as you be, I will now 
chop you to pieces.** 

. Thus fell a savage hero and patriot — of whose transcendent 
abilities our history furnishes melancholy evidence. The advan- 
tage of civilized education, and a wider theatre of action, might 
^ve made the name of Philip of Mount Hope as memorable as 
that of Alexander or Cansar. 

After the death of Philip, the war continued in the Province 
of Maine, till the spring of 1G78. But westward, the Indians, 
having lost their chiefs, wigwams, and provisions, and perceiv- 
ing further contest vain, came in singly, by tens, and by hun- 
dreds, and submitted to the English. 

Thus closed a melancholy period in the annals of New Eng- 
land history ; during which, six hundred men, the flower of her 
strength, had fallen ; twelve or thirteen towns had been destroy- 
ed, and six hundred dwelling-houses consumed. Every eleventh 
family was houseless, and every eleventh soldier had sunk to his 
grave. So costly was the inhenlaxieft -vYaOci ova ^^i5^<«sk\«:^^ 
tnuumitted to ub f 
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44. The grant of the territory of New York, by 
Charles II., to his brother the Duke of York, in 1064, 
has already been noticed, (Sec. 37,) as also its capture 
from the Dutch, the same year. In 1673, a war com- 
mencing between England and Holland, the latter sen^ 
a small fleet to New i ork, to which the town immediate* 
ly surrendered. 

The following year, 1674, the war terminated in a 
-treaty between England and Holland. By this treaty 
New York was restored tp the English. To prerent 
controversy about his title to the territory, the Duke 
of York took out a new patent, and appointed Sir 
Edmund Andros governor, who entered up(Hi the duties 
of his appointment in October of the same year. 

The administration of Andros, however, was arbitra- 
ry and severe. He admitted the people to no share in 
legislation, -but ruled them by laws to which they had 
never given their assent 

Connecticut also experieneed the weight of his opj^asion and 
despotism. That part of her territory west of Conneciicut river, 
although lon^ before granted to tlie colony of Connecticut, vnut 
included in Uie grant to the Duke of York. By virtue o£ this 
^rant) Andros now claimed jurisdiction over the territory, aod 
m July, 1675, made an attempt with an armed force to take pos- 
session of Saybrook Fort. 

The governor and coimcil of Connecticut, having notice of hia 
design, despatched Capt. Bull to defend the fort. On the arrival 
of .£idros at the mouth of the river, afler making a show o£ 
. Ibrcre, he invited Capt. Bull to a conference. This was granted ; 
but no sooner had he landed, than lie attempted to read his con# 
miiBion and the duke's patent. This Capt. Bull firmly and 
positively forbid ; and Sir Edmund, finding the colony determin- 
•d) at all events, not to submit to his government, relinquished 
his design, and sailed for Long Island. v 

45. The year 1676, so distinguished, in the annals of 
New England, for the termination of Philip's war, was 
not much less distinguished, in respect to Virginia, by 
an insurrection known by the name of " Bacon's rebel* 
lion," the evil effects of which lasted more than thirty 

jrears. The principal causes of this rebellion are said 
io have been the oppressive restncVuma Yxni^oaft^ w'^kmx 
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iheit comnnerce-^the granting of large tracts of land by 
Gov. Berkley to his favorites, which belonged to the 
colony — and the imposition of extravagant taxes. 

The dissolation of the charter of Virflinia by James I., in 16S4, 
and the - subsequent appointment of Sir William Berkley, as 
frovemor, by Charles I., with the privilege to the people of elect- 
ing their own representatives , have been noticed Ac. 24. For 
Ihis privilege, they were so grateful, that the Virginians continu- 
ed faithful to the royal cause, even after -Cromwell had usurped 
the government. This loyalty brought upon them the vengeance 
of parliament in 1G52, at which time a neet was despatched to 
reduce them to submission. At this time, Grov. Berkley was 
oblifi^ed to retire. 

Aoout the time of Cromwell's death, but before that event 
took plflCbe, the Virginians proclaimed Charles II., and invit- 
ed Berkley to resume his authority. On tlie accession of 
Charles, he confirmed Berkley in his office. But from this time, 
the conduct of the governor was odious and oppressive. Agents 
were sent to England, to lay their grievances at the foot of the 
throne ; but agents were unsuccessful, and, at lengrth, the dis- 
content of the people ripened into a formidable insurrection. 

The head of the insurgents was Nathaniel Bacon, an English- 
man, who, soon after his arrival, had been appointed a member 
of the council. He was a young man of commanding person, 
and distinguished for ambition, energy and enterprise. 

The colony, at this time, being encaf ed in war with the Suft- 
quehannah Indians, Bacon despatcned a messenger to Gov. 
Berkley, requesting a commisedon to proceed against them 
This commission the governor refused, and, at the same time, 
ordered Bacon to dismiss kis men, and, on penalty of being 
declared a rebel, to appear before himself and tne council. £z 
asperated by such treatment. Bacon, without disbanding his force, 
proceeded, in a sloop, with forty of them, to Jamestown. Here a 
sharp contention ensued, upon which Berkley illegally suspend- 
ed him fh>m the council. Bacon departed in a rage, with his 
sloop and men ; but, through the agency of tlie governor, he was 
not loR^ afler seized and brought to Jamestown. 

Finding that^ had dismissed Bacon from tlie council illegal- 
ly, he ajrain admitted him, and treated him with a show of kind- 
ness. Upon this. Bacon renewed his request for a commission ; 
but, receiving ac[emal,he privately left Jamestown, and, collect 
ingsix hundred volunteers, returned to demand of the assembly, 
then in session, the required commission. Being overawed, the 
rjssembly advised tlio governor to grant it. But, soon after Bacon 
had departed, Uie governor, by the same advice^ issued a yrocU.- 
mation^ denouncing him as a rebeV. 
lieMring what Die governor bad dotk^^^ "VS^^iwa^ 'vosivK^^ ^ 
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marching against the Indians, returned to Jamestown, wreaking 
his vengeance upon all who opposed him. Finding it in vain to 
withstand him, tjie governor ned across the bay, and the council 
dispersed, leaving facon in possession of supreme power. 

At lengUi, the governor, with a small force, under command 
of Major Robert Beverly, crossed the bay to oppose the malecon* 
tents. Civil war had now commenced. Jamestown was burnt 
by Bacon's followers ; various parts of the colony were pillaged, 
and the wives of those that adhered to the governor's party wera- 
carried to the camp of the insurgents. 

In the midst of these commotions, it pleased the Supreme 
Ruler to withdraw Bacon by a natural death. Tlie malecontento. 
thus lefl to recover their reason, now began to disperse. Two of 
Bacon's generals surrendered, and were pardoned, and the peo- 
ple quietly returned to their homes. ■ 

Upon this, Berkley resumed the government, and peace was 
restored. This rebellion formed an era of some note in tho 
history of Virginia, and its unhiippy effects were felt for thirty 
years. Durinor its continuance, husbandry was almost entirely 
neglected, and such havock was made among all kinds of cattle, 
that th« people were threatened with famine.' Sir William 
Berkley, afler having been fbrty years governor of Virginia, re- 
turned to England, where he soon after died. 




emor, 
the 

assembly in Virginia. One of those'laws provided for rainn^ a 
revenue, for the support of government. It made the duties 
perpetual, and placed them under the direction of his majesty. 
Out of the duties, Culpepper dishohestly took', as his salary, two 
thousand pounds, and one hundred &nd sixty pounds, in addition, 
for house-rent. 

On presenting these laws to the assembly, Culpepper informed 
them that, in cose they were passed, he had instructions to offer 
pardon to all who had been concerned in Bacon's rebellion ; but. 
if not, he had commissions to try and hang them as rebels, ana 
a regiment of boldiers on the ft>ot to support him. Thus threat- 
ened, the assembly passed the laws. 

From this period to the occurrence of the French war, no 
•vents are to be found, in the history of Virginia, of sufBcient 
importance to be noticed in the present pages. 

46. In the year 1676, the province of New Jersey 

was divided into East and West Jersey, and continued 

thus divided until 1702, when the proprietors surrender 

ed the government to the crown, under Clueen Anne, 

upon which, the two provinces weie \m\\e^vTv\o oxifc^wsA 
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Lord Cornbury was appointed governor over this* and the 
province of New York. This arrangement of a single 
governor for the two provinces continued till the year 
1738, (although each chose a separate assembly ;) but at 
this time, the people of New Jersey having petitioned 
for an alteration, his majesty appointed Lewis Morris to 
the chief magistracy of the latter province. 

An account of the settlement of New Jersey, and the grant 
of it by the Duke of York to Lord Berkley and Sir George 
Carteret, in 1G64, will be found at See. 38. In 1665, Carteret 
assumed the government, by a^eement with Berkley. {Sec. ^.) 
in 1674, Lora Berkley maae a conveyance of his half to John 
Fenwick, in trust for Edward Billin'ge and his assigns. Bil> 
linge, being in debt, presented his interest in the province to hia 
creditors, William Jones and others, being appointed trustees to 
dispose of the lands. 

In the division of 1676, Carteret took East Jersey, the govern- 
ment of which he retained ; and the trustees of Billinge, West 
Jersey. The Duke of York, though he had conveyed<&way his 
powers of government, when he s(3d the province to Berkley and 
Carteret, in lG642unjustly claimed West Jersey^ a dependency 
of New York. These claims of the duke. Sir Edmund Andros^ 
his governo^n America, attempted to assert, and actually ex> 
tended his junsdiction over the province . But, at length , through 
the discontent and remonstrances of the citizens, the subject was 
referred to commissioners, who decided against the Duke of. 
York ; upon wh^ch, in 1680, he relinquished his claims to the 
proprietors. 

In 1682, Carteret, disgusted with the people, sold his right to 
East Jersey to William renn and others, wno immediately sold*: 
one half of it to the Earl of Perth and his associates. Kobert 
Barclay, the celebrated author of '< the Apology for the Quakers," 
was the next year made governor of East Jersey* 

In 4686, both the Jerseys and New York were annexed to* 
New England, in which connection they continued till the acces- 
sion of William and Mary to the throne of England, in 1689.. 
'* A government under the proprietors of both the Jerseys had 
become extremely disagreeaole to the inhabitants, who, from 
various causes, became so uneasy, that the proprietors surrender- 
ed the government of East and West Jersey to the crown in 
1702, whiok Queen Anne very readily accepted." 

" The two provinces were now united into one, and Lord 
Cornbury was appointed governor over the united colony, and 
received his commission and instruc^ioivs ^loxcv VV^fe ^^^\!v. 

" The freemen chose the houst oV ifc'^T<i%«i\v\a.^'*<^%,» ^^s«»sS«v^ 

7 
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of twenty-four members, bat the governor and council, consiittiDg 
of twelve members, were appointed by the crown. 

47. In 1677, a controversy which had subsisted for 
some time between the colony of Massachusetts and the 
heirs of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, relative to the province 
of Maine, was settled in England, and the colony- 
adjudged to Gorges' heirs. Upon this, Massachusetts 
purchased the title for one thousand two hundred pounds 
sterling, and the territory, from that time till IS^, was 
a part of Massachusetts. 

Both the colony of Massachusetts and the heirs of Gorffea 
claimed the provmce of Maine ; the former by virtue of her 
patent of 1628, (Sec. 21 .) which was construed as including that 
territory ; the claim of the latter was founded upon a charter 
granted to Gorges m 1639. (Sec, 34.) ^ 

48. Two years after this adjustment, viz. in 1679, a 
commission was made out, by order of Charles II., for 
the separation of New Hampshire from the jurisdiction 
of Massachusetts, and its erection into a royal province. 
The form of government sent over by the king, ordained d 
president and council to govern the provii^, with an 
assembly, &c. , the assembly to be chosen by the peo- 
ple ; the president and council to be appointed by die 
crown. 

In 1629, the Plymouth company granted to John Mason the 
territory called New Hampsnire. About the year 1640, the 
settlements now being considerable, the patent holders agreed to 
assign their right of jurisdiction to Massachusetts. The colony 
ol New Hampshire, therefore, remained under the government 
of Massachusetts, until it was separated by the king's cqpmi0> 
»on, in 1679. 

The first legislative assembly, under the above commission, 
was convened March 16, 1680, when the colony of New Hamp- 
shire was declared to be independent of Massachusetts. This 
separation, however, was disagreeable to most of the people : for 
near forty years, they had enjoyed under Massachusetts the privi- 
lege of choosing their own rulers, and had derived ^reat peace 
and harmony from an impartial ffovemment. Nor did this prov- 
ince long enjoy tranquillity. Mason, grandson of the Mason to 
^tiom New Hampamre had been origmally granted, came over 
^e next yea.r, and demanded, by virtue of n\a c\«AiftaVo \)tv^ ^o^. 
» «««/ in the covaicik, IThk being granted, \i^ booh «&ax \«X\a:\- 
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4d to-£ii|rlandy and surrendered a> part of his claims-to the kin^, 
*nd mor^a^ed the remainder to Edward Cranfield, who was 
Appointed lieutenaat-govemor, and shortly after repaired to New 
Rampshix^. 

It 18 necessary to add, that the Rev. Mr. Wheelright and oth* 
•TS, in 1639, the same year that the grant was made to Mason by 
the Pljrmouth company, boujg;ht of the Indians a large tract of 
land in New Hampshire. The same land was, therefore, claimed 
under both these grants, and the foundation thus laid of ^4^ub 
disputes in the colony. 

Cranfield, finding it for his interest to favor the claim of 
Mason to the province, soon called upon the inhabitants to take 
their leases under him. Suits were instituted against all the 
landholders who neglected this call, and the jurors, being selected 
by Cranfield, and interested in the result, uniformly gave judg- 
ment against them. 

Under these oppressions, the people despatched an agent, with 
complaints to his majesty, against the governor. Ailer a hearing 
by the lords of trade, the iniquitous conduct of Cranfield was 
represented to the king, who recalled him. 

It may be proper to add, that the above controversy about the 
claims of Mason continued long to disturb the peace of the 
provinpe, and was not finally terminated until the death of 
camuel Allen, in 1715, to whom the heirs of Mason had sold 
their claim for seven hundred and fifly pounds : upon his demise, 
no one appeared to renew the claims, and the question dropped. 

49. In 1681 1 Ring Charles II. granted to William 
Penn, son of Admiral Penn, in consideration of debts 
due the latter, for services done to the crown, the territo- 
ry of Pennsylvania, so named by the king after Penn 
himself 

This patent encroached on the territory of Lord Baltimore in 
Marvland, one whole degree, or sixty-nine miles and a half; and 
on tne north, nearly three hundred miles, across the whole terri* 
tory conveyed to Connecticut, in 1631,* and confirmed by the 
royal charter of 1662. Hence arose contentions between the 
colonies of Pennsylvania and Connecticut, about boundaries, 
that were not settled till a century after. Within a short time 
from the date of the grant bv King Charles to Penn, two other 
conveyances were made to him by the Duke. of York. One 
was a bill of sale of New-Castle, and a territory of twelve miles 
around it. The o^er was a bill granting a tract south of the 
former, as far as Cape Henlopen. These two deeds embraced 

•See See. 36^ where the boundarks ot Wve xwnxorj ^y^w\fc\\a^^\s««3eii«- 
eta me given. 
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the whole state of Delaware, known at that time by the name of 
the « Territories." 

Haying thus obtained possession of a yalnable territory, and 
desirous of founding a colony upon it, Penn offered the lands fof 
sale, at the rate of one thousand acres for twenty pounds, or at 
an annual rent of one penny per acre. Many persons, cniefly 
Quakers, were induced to purcnase ; and in the rail of the same 
year, three ships, with settlers, sailed for Pennsjlyania. At the 
same time, Penn addressed a letter to the Indians, residing on 
the territory, assuring them of his pacific disposition, and hif 
determination, shoula difficulties arise between them and the 
emigrants, to have them settled on principles of equity. ' 

The next year, Penn published a form of gOTemment, by whiclf 
the supreme power was lodged in a general assembly, to consist 
of a governor, council, and house of delegates ; the council and 
house to be chosen by the freemen ; the proprietor and govern* 
or to preside, and to have a treble voice in the codncil, vhk^ 
was to consist of seventy^*two members. 

It was also agreed, that every person of good moral character, 
professing his taith in Christ, snould be a freeman, and capable 
of holding any office ; and that none who believed in one God 
should be molested in his religion, or be compelled to attend or 
maintain religious worship. 

In October, Penn, witli two thousand planters, mostly Quakers, 
arrived at New-Castle, which was a part of the " Territories. 
Upon this tract he found already settled about three thousand 
Dutch, Swedes and Finns. He proceeded to Chester, where, in 
December, he convoked an assembly ; but, so few delegate! 
appearing, he ordered that, instead of sevenly-two, three mem- 
bers only should constitute the council, and nine the house of as- 
sembly. This assembly annexed the Territories to the province. 

Penn now entered into a treaty with the Indians, of whcmi he 
purchased large tracts of territory ; at the same time, he com* 
menced the city of Philadelphia, which, in one year, increased 
to a hundred houses and cottages. 

Pennsylvania had a more rapid and prosperous settlement than 
any of the other colonies. This was doubtless owing, in part, to 
its healthful climate and frui^ul soil ; partly to the lact, tnat the 
great obstacles of settlement had been overcome by the other 
colonies; and partly to the religious tolerance, mildness, and 
equity, which characterized its laws and their administration. 

In 1683, Penn convened a second assembly, which was held in 

Philadelphia; and, at the request of the freemen and delegates, 

granted them a second charter, by which eighteen persons were 

to form the council, and thirty -six the assembly. At this time it 

nras ordained, " that, to prevent law-suits, three arbitrators, to be 

called peace-makers, should be chosen by iVie cowxvV^ (^omtN&^Xa 

^^ar and determine small difference^ betv/een mwi wi^ lawL— 
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Ikat children should be taught some useful trade — that factors 
wronging their employers should make satisfaction, and one 
third over — that all causes of rudeness, cruelty and irreligion 
should be repressed — and that no man should be molested for his 
religious opinions." To these wholesome regulations Penn- 
sylvania was indebted for her great prosperity and rapid settle- 
ment 

In 1684, Penn returned to England, leaving the administration 
of the government in the care orfive commissioners. Soon after, 
James il. abdicated the throne. For this monarch Penn felt 
a sincere regard, and continued, even after his expulsion from the 
throne, to administer the colonial government in nis name. This 
exciting the displeasure of Wimam, successor of James, his 
friends caused Penn to be imprisoned several times ; and the 
government of the colony was taken from him, and given to 
Col. Iletclier, governor or New York. But, some time after, the 
charges of disloyalty to William having been proved to be 
unfounded, he was permitted to resume the exercise of his 
rights ; whv reupon, he appointed William Markman to be his 
deputy -ffove rnor. 

in 1699, Penn made a second visit to Pennsylvania. Finding 
discontents had crept in, in relation to the government, he 
humanely prr>pared a new charter, on still more liberal principles. 
This was one.ed Oct. 28, 1701, and accepted on the same day^ by 
the people o! Pennsylvania ; but the '^ Territories," now Dela- 
ware, declinii g, thev were allowed a distinct assembly , under the 
same govemi r. Tne assembly was first convened in 1703. 
(See. 40.) 

Having thxw settled affairs, Penn again returned to England, 
leaving me extfcutive authority to be exercised by a deputy-gov- 
ernor. Discontentment, however, a^ain appeared ; and, at times, 
the deputy^govemors became quite obnoxious to the people. Still 
the colony pro^pered : they lived in great harmony with the In- 
dians, ana increased in numbers and wealth. 

At lenjg;th, a^>out the commencement of the revolutionary war, 
the peopfi formed a new constitution, by which the proprietor was 
excluded from ill participation in the government ; and, by way 
of discharging aU quit^rents due from the inhabitants, he was 
allowed 27b,m dollars. 

50. In th«». year 1684, June 18, an event highly 
interesting to the colony of Massachusetts occurred* in 
England. Tnis was a decision, in the high court of 
chancery, thai she had forfeited her charter, and that 
henceforth her government should be placed in the 
bands of the king. 
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The person chiefly instrumental in bringing about thiB evest 
was Edmund Randolph, a man who had long been the eneniY of 
the colonies, and who, for several years, had filled the ean or the 
king with complaints against them, tor yiolating the acts of 
trade. 

To answer to these complaints, Massachusetts repeatedly m 
curred the expense of sending agents to England, and of maintain* 
ing them there ; but his majepty would accept of no conditioiis 
short of a surrender of her charter. As she would not make this 
surrender voluntarily, it was violently wrested from her. 

Before King Charles had time to adjust the affairs of 
the colony, he died, and was succeeded by James IL 
Soon afler his accession, similar proceedings took place 
against the other colonies. Rhode Island submitted, 
and relinquished her charter. Plymouth sent a copy of 
her charter to the king, with an humble petition, that he 
would restore it. Connecticut voted an address to hia 
majesty, in which she prayed him to recall the writ that 
had been filed against her, and requested the contintt* 
ance of her charter. 

The petitions and remonstrances of the colonies were, 
however, of no avail. Both the heart and hand of the 
king were manifestly against them. Afler all their 
hardships and dangers in settling a wilderness, they had 
no other prospect before them than the destruction of 
their dearest rights, and no better security of lifi^ 
liberty, and property, than the capricious will of a 
tyrant. 

In pursuance of this cruel policy towards the coIo* 

nies, two years afler the charter of Massachusetts wi^ 

' vacated. King James commissioned and sent out Sir 

Edmund Andros as governor of all New England, 

Plymouth excepted. 

On his arrival at Boston, Dec. 20, 1686, be entered 
upon his administration; which, at the -commencement, 
was comparatively auspicious. In a few months, how« 
ever, the fair prospect was changed. Among other 
arbitraij acts, restraints were laid upon the freedom of 
^e press and marriage contracts. TVie \\\>etV:^ \ft ^oit- 
^Iijp oAer the Congregational mode w^a l\a^^\ftTka^» «rA 
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the fees of all officers of government were exorbitantly 
and oppressively enhanced. 

In October, Sir Edmand and suite, with a guard of about sixty 
regular troops, went to Hartford, where the assembly of Con- 
necticut was in session. He entered the house of the assembly, 
demanded the charter of Connecticut, and declared the colonial 
government to be dissolved. 

Extremely reluctant to surrender the charter, the assembly • 
intentionally protracted its debates till evening, when the charter 
was brought in, and laid on the table. — ^Upon a preconcerted signal, 
the lights were at once extinguished, and a Capt. Wadsworth. 
seizing the charter, hastened aw&y under cover of nig^ht, ana 
secreted it in the hollow of an oak. The candles, which had 
been extinguisl^d, were soon relighted without disorder ; but the 
charter had disappeared. - Sir Edmund, however, assumed tb« 
government, and the records of the colony were closed. 

The condition of the New England colonies was now 
distressing, and, as the administration of Andros was 
becoming still more severe and oppressive, the future 
seemed not to promise alleviation. But Providence was 
invisibly preparing the way for their relief. On the 5th 
of Nov. 1688, WSiiam, Prince of Orange, who married 
Mary, daughter of James II., landed at Torbay in Eng- 
land, and, compelling James II. to leave the kingdom, 
assumed the crown, being proclaimed Feb. 16th, 1680, 
to the general joy of the nation. 

NOTES. 

51. Manners of the Colonists. In the colonies 
of North^ America, at the close of this period, three 
varieties of character might be distinguished. In New 
England, the strict Puritanical notions of the people 
wrought a correspondent austerity upon the manners of 
society. Placing implicit faith in the Scriptures, they 
moulded their government, and shaped private character 
and morals, upon a severe and literal construction o/ 
them. They were devout, patriotic, industrious, and 
public-spirited ; and though of a ^^n^^x^^^^^nbs^ <sv> 
terior, they often showed tlial ^\«^^^ vMs^asi&c^^^iss®^ 
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and keen relish of a jest, which are still characteristic 
of the New Englanders. 

The ]aw8 of the colonies throw some light on the views and 
manners of the people. As examples, in 1639, the drinking of 
healths was prohibited by law in Massachusetts. In 1651, the 
legislature of that colonjpprohibited all persons, whose << estate did 
not exceed two hundred pounds, from wearing any ffold or silver 
lace, or any bone lace above two shilling per yft^d." The Isw 
authorized the selectmen to take notice of Sie costliness and fashion 
of the '^ apparel of the people, especially in the wearing of ribands 
and great boots." The j[^ew Haven cofony, in 1639, resolved that 
they would be governed by the rules of Scnpture ; and that church 
members only should act in the civil affairs of the plantation. 

In 1647, the colony of Connecticut expressed their disapproba- 
tion of the use of tobacco, by an act of assembly,^ whicl^ it was 
ordered, ^' that no person, under the a^e of twenty years, nor any 
other that hath already accustomed himself to the use thereof, 
shall take any tobacco, until he shall have brous^ht a certificate, 
from under the hand of some, who are approved for knowledge 
and skill in physic, that it is useful for him \ and also, that he hath 
received a license from the court for the same. All others, who 
had addicted themselves to the use of tobacco, were, by the same 
court, prohibited taking it in any company, or at their labors, oi 
on their travels, unless they were ten miles at least from any 
. house, or more than once a day, though not in company, on pain 
of a fine of sixpence for each time ; to be proved by one substan- 
tial witness. The constable in each town to make presentment of 
such transgressions to the particular court, and upon conviction, 
the fine to l)e paid without gainsaying." 

In the CoUyny of New York, during this period, the manners of 
the colonists were strictly Dutch — with no other modifications 
than the privations of a new country, and the few English apionf 
them, necessarily effected. The same steadfast pursmt of 
wealth ; the same plodding industry ; the ' same dress, air, and 
physiognomy, which are given as characteristic of Hoyand, were 
equally characteristic of the inhabitants of New Amsterdam. 

In Virginia, the manners of the colonists were those 
of the less rigid English, rendered still more free and 
Foluptuous hy the influence of a softer climate and a 
more prolific soil. 

. Stith says of the first settlers of this colony, that some emigrat- 
ed '^ to escape a worse fate at home : " others, it is said, sought to 
repair /t^uneahy emigration, which had been ruined by excess. 
^^^jrpenanM, however, of high charactei, weie fltmoiv^vVve titcv\- 
^'''uitMp mud amidst the licentjousneaa of \]kiie WE^m:^ ^^qeol^ 
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were found, at the close of this period, the seeds of that frank* 
ness, hospitality, taste, and refinement, which distinguish the peo 
pie of the south at this day. 

Other national peculiarities might be noticed, as those of the 
Finns in Delaware, those of the Quakers in Pennsylvania, &c. ; 
but. at this period, they were too limited to require a distinct 
notice in our work. 

52. Religion. The colony of Virginia, from its 
earliest existence, was exclusively devoted to the Church 
of England. 

For several years, its unsettled state prevented that attention to 
a religious establishment, which afterwards the subject received. 
At the expiration of thirteen years fix>m the founding of the colony, 
there were but eleven parisnes, and five ministers : the inhabit- 
ants of the colony did not, at this time, however, much exceed 
two thousand persons. 

In 1621, the colony received a large accession to its numbers, 
and the governor and council were instructed " to take into ape- 
ciid regard the service of Almighty Grod, and the observance of 
his divme laws ; and that the people should be trained up in true 
religion and virtue." At the same time, the Virffinia Company ' 
-ordered a hundred acres of land, in each of the burouffhs, to be 
laid off for a glebe, and two hundred pounds sterling to be raised, 
aa a standing and certain revenue, out of the profits' of each 
parish^ to make a living : this stipend was thus settled — that the 
minister shall receive yearly five hundred pounds of tobacco, and 
sixteen barrels of corn ; wmch were collectively estimated at two 
hundred pounds sterling. In 1642, the assembly passed a law 
prohibiting all, but those who had been ordamed by English 
bishops, from preachings. 

In 1650, during the time of Governor Berkley, the parishes of 
the colony were further regulated, the religion of the church of 
England was confirmed ana established, and provision made for 
the support of the ministers. The maintenance of a minister 
was put at sixteen thousand pounds of tobacco, which, as valued 
at that time, at ten shillings per hundred, was about eigh^ 
pounds sterling. But; in addition to this, he had a dwelling-house 
and glebe ; also, four hundred pounds of tobacco, or forty shil- 
lings, for a funeral sermon, and two hundred pounds of tobacco, 
or twenty shillings, for performing marriage by license, or five 
ahillings when the banns were proclaimed. The tobacco destined 
for the minister was brought to him wejl packed in hogsheads, 
prepared for shipping. To raise this crop, twelve negroes were 
necessary. 

The special object of the NewEn^\Mid^\wvl'W*^yTL«ft^vaj55^ 
sountry, was the enjoymenl o£ \ke\i xe\v\^\ssv» Q^\iafs&ab^'«;^*^sA 
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free exercise of religious worship, without molestaUon. Early 
attention was, therefore, paid to the gathering of churches, and 
the regulation of religion. Thej were Calvinists in doctrine, 
and Congregational in discipline. 

Each enurch maintained its right to goyem itself. They h«ld 
to the validity of Presbyterian ordination, and the expediency of 
synods on great occasions. From the commencement, they used 
ecclesiastic^ councils, convoked by particular churches, for 
advice, but not for the judicial determination of controversies. 

In each of the churches, there was 4 pastor, teacher, ruling 
elder, and deacons. The pastor *s office consisted principally in 
exhortation : upon the teacher devolved the business of ezpkun- 
ing and defending the doctrines of Christianity. The business of 
' the ruling elder was to assist the pastor in the government of the 
church. 

Early provision was made for the support of the ministry. On 
the arrival of the colonists of Massachusetts Bay, at Charlesl^wn, 
before landing, a court of assistants was held ; and the first question 
proposed was, How shall the ministers be maintained ? The 
court ordered that houses be built, and salaries be raised for them, 
at the public charjge. Their two ministers, Mr. Phillips and Mr. 
Wilson, were granted a salary — the former thirty pouirds per 
annum, and the latter twenty pounds, until the arrival of his wife. 

Afler the settlement of the several colonies, all persons were 
obliged by law to contribute to the support of the church. Spe- 
cial care was taken that all persons should attend public worsliip. 
In Connecticut, the law obliged them to be present on the Lordrs 
day^-on all days of public fasting and thanksgiving, appointed by 
civil authority — on penalty of five shillings for every instance d 
neglect. 

By the year 1642, twenty-two years from the landing of th« 

pilgrims at Pljrmouth, there had been settled in New England, 

seventy-seven ministers, who were driven from the parent coun> 

try ; fifty towns and villages had been planted, ai^d thirty or forty 

/ churches gathered. 

In 1637, the first synod convened in America, sat at Newtown, 
Massachusetts, and was composed of all the teaching elders in the 
eountry, and messengers of the several churches. Maffistrates 
also wert* present, and spoke as they thought fit. The object of 
calling this synod was to inquire into the opinions of one Ann 
Hutchinson, a very extraordinarjr woman, who held public lec- 
tures in Boston, and taught doctrines considered heretical. The 
whole colony was agitated and divided into parties. The synod, 
afler a session of three weeks, condemned eighty-two erroneous 
opinions, which had become disseminated in New England. 

Tlie JDuich Reformed Church was introduced into 
^ew York with the first settleTB, Mid vi^ ^«wct^^ 
embraced by the Dutch population of \\i«l\. «>\otv^. 
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The Roman Catholics first came to America in 1632: 
they ^ttled in Maryland, and now constitute a respecta- .^ 
ble and numerous portion of the inhabitants of tha'* 
state. 

The first Baptist church in America was formed at 
Providence, in 1639, under the celebrated Roger Wil- 
liams. Their sentiments spreading into Massachusetts, 
in 1651, the general court passed a law against tHem, 
inflicting banishment for persisting in the promulgation 
of their doctrines. 

In 1656, the (luakers making their appearance in 
Massachusetts, the legislature of that colony passed 
severe laws against them. 

No master of a vessel was aJlowed to bring any one of this sect 
into its jurisdiction, en penalty of one hunared pounds. Other 
still severer penalties were innicted upon them in 1657, such as 
cutting their ears, and boring their tongues with a hot iron, &c. 
They were at length banished on pain of death, and, for refusing 
to gy, were executed in 1659. 

Without intending to justify these severities toward the Bap< 
tists, Quakers, and other sectaries, it is still proper to state, as 
some apology for them, that the conduct of the leaders of these 
sects was (men calculated, and no doubt designed, to provoke 
persecution. Thev sought improper occasions to inculcate their 
peculiar tenets, departed unnecessarily from the decencies of 
social intercourse, and rudely inveighed against established and 
cherished opinions. In this way, toe peace of the colonies was 
distoibed, and that unanimity of religious sentiment, which had 
hitherto existed, was broken. Our forefathers sougnt to avert 
these evils by tiie arm of civil power ; not yet having learnt that 
persecution is a ready way to propagate the sentiments of the 
persecuted. 

In the year 1646, a synod met at Cambridge, which, 1^ 
adjournment, protracted its session to 1648, when it dissolved 
This synod composed and adopted the '^ Cambridge Platform,*^ 
and recommended it, together with the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, to the general court and to the churches. In this synoc 
were present the ministers and churches of Connecticut and 
Mew Haven, who united in the form of discipline which it rec- 
ommended. This, in connection with the ecclesiastical laws, was 
the religious constitution of Connecticut, until the compilation of 
the Saybrook Platform, a period of about sixty years. 

63. TradH and Commiluc^. T\v^ <^Ova\iv^'&A'^»iaj^ 
tbi3 period, had little othet txade W^w ^\^ "^^^^ffls.^ 
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though the West India trade had begun, and there was 
. some commerce with Canada, and a few ports on the 
European continent. The colonies imported from £n^ 
land all their merchandise ; and exported thither to- 
bacco, peltry, and at length some beef, pork, grain, and 
fish. The importations from England, however, much 
exceeded the exports thither. 

During the first thirty years of the colony of Vunnnia, their 
exports were confined to tobacco. But the price of it fell, at 
lenffth, from three shillings and sixpence per pound, to twen^ 
shillings per hundred, in consequence of which, a trade was 
opened with the frontier Indians and the Five Nations. The 
skins of the deer, elk, and bujSalo, and the furs of the otter, hare, 
fox, muskrat, and beaver, were procured for rum, hatchets, - 
blankets, &c. These skins and furs w'er^ exported to Eng- 
land. English grain and Indian com were also exported to a 
considerable extent. Although the Virginians owned a few ves- 
sels, the greater part of th^ trade was carried on by English ves- 
sels, during this period. They brought to the c9lon^ English 
manufactures, and took tobacco, furs, skins, grain, tar, pitch, &Ai,^ 
m return. The Virginians also carried on some tra4e with 
Canada. 

The principal article of export firom New England, during this 
period, was peltry, which was procured of the Indians, for goods 
of small value. In 1639, a nshinff trade was begun at Cape 
Anne, and in 1641, tHree hundred thousand codfish were sent to 
market. 

The first vessel directly from the West Indies was a Dutch. 
ship of one hundred and sixty tons, which arrived at Marblehead, ' 
1635. The first American vessel that made a voyage to the WesI 
Indies was a pinnace of thirty tons, in 1636. The ship Desire, 
of»Salem, made a voyage, in 1638, to New Providence and Top- 
tug;a, and returned laden with cotton, tobacco, salt, and negroes. 
This was the first introduction of African slaves into New Eng- 
land. The first importation of indigo and sugar from the West 
Indies, mentioned in our accounts, was made in 1639. In 1642, 
a Dutch ship exchanged a cargo of salt for plank and pipe-staves, 
the first exports of lumber from New England. The next year, 
eleven ships sailed for the West Indies with lumber. 

In 1678, the annual exports of the New York colony, besides 
beef, pork, tobacco, and peltry, were about sixty thousand bush- 
els 01 wheat. About ten or fifteen vessels, on an average, oi 
one hundred tons, English and colonial, traded to Uiis colony - 
in a yeax. 

«5^. Agricvutukz, Early attention was ^i\^ Vo ^^\- 
culture. The &t^ business of the aetiieii \»«a \o ^V«x 
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the forests, and supply themselves with food from the 
soil. But the fertility of the earth taught them soon to 
look to agriculture as a source of wealth, as well as of 
subsistence. It therefore became the leading object of 
industry in the colonies. 

The method adopted by the first settlers to clear the land, was 
slow and laborious, compared with the present modes. They 
used generally to cut down the trees, and dig up the stumps, be 
fore tillage. 

Tobacco was early cultivated in Virfirinia, and soon began to 
be exported. The year after the colony landed, the people 
gathered com of their own planting, the seed of which they re* 
ceived of the Indians. Vineyards were attempted, and experienced 
vine-dressers were sent over for the purpose of attending them. 
Flax, hemp, barley, &c., were cultivated to a considerable extent 
Rye was first raised in Massachusetts in 1633. Ploughs were; 
6arly introduced into the country. 

Neat cattle were first introduced into New England by Mr. 
Winslow, in 1624. In 1629, one hundred and forty head of cat- 
tle, with horses, sheep, and eoats^ were imported into Massachu- 
setts Bay. In a few^ears, they bectqne so numerous as to supply 
all the Wants of the mhabitants. In 1623, the cattle in Virginia 
had increased to above one thousand head. 

New York raised considerable beef and pork for exportation, 
and in 1678, there were exported from the province sixty thousand 
bushels of wheat. * 

55. Arts and Manufactures. The colonists, dur- 
hig this period, being chiefly occupied in gaining a sub- 
sistence, and in protecting themselves against their ene- 
mies, had occasion for few articles beyond the necessa- 
ries and comforts of life. Arts and manufactures, there- 
fore, received but little encouragement, beyond the 
construction of such articles, and even those were 
principally imported. 

In 1620, one hundred and fifty persons arrived in Virginia, 
firom England, for the purpose of manufacturing silk, iron, pot- 
ash, tar. Ditch, glass, salt, &c. ; but they did not succeed. In 
1673, Chalmers says of New England, " There be five iron works 
which cast no guns — ^no house in New England has above twen- 
ty rooms — not twenty in Boston have ten rooms each — a dancing 
Bcnool was set up here, but put down — a fencing school is al- 
lowed. There be no musicians by trade. All cordage, sail-cloth 
BndmatB, come from England--noc\o\]l[iTMA<B>i}iafii^^^xJO^^^ 
liogB per yard — ^no alum, no cop^i;«A,tio w\\,xDai^ft\si^^Dssa ««^^ 

8 ' 
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The first buildings of the settlers were made oflogs, and thatcbed| 
or were built of stone. Brick and framed houses were 10011 bvilt i 
in the larger towns, and afterwards in the villages. The firamef 
and brick were, howeyer, in some instances, imported. The fint 
mill in New England was a wind-mill, near Watertown ; but it 
was taken down in 1G32, and placed in the vicinity of Boston. 
Water-miUs began to be erected the next y^ar. The first attempt 
to build water-craft, in New England, was at Plymouth, in 1626. A 
house-carpenter sawed their largest boat into two parts, and length- 
ened it five or six feet, built a deck, and rigged it into a conve- 
nient vessel, which did service for seven years. The first vtfsael 
built in Massachusetts was a bark, in 1^1, called The Blessing 
of the Bay. In 1633, a ship of sixty tons was built at MedforaL 
in 1636, one of one hundred and twenty tons was built at Ma^ 
blehead. In 3641, a ship of three hundred tons was launched at 
Salem, and one of^ one hundred and sixty tons at Boston. From 
this time, ship-building rapidly extended in the northern colonieo. 

The &TBt printing in New England was executed in 1639, by 
one Day. The proprietor of the press was a cler^man, by the 
name of Glover, wno died on his passage to Amenca. The first 
article printed was the Freeman's Oath, the second an almanaC| 
and the third an edition of the Psalms. No other printing- 
press was established in America during this perioa. Jod 
Elliot, the celebr9.ted missionary, having translated the Bible into 
the Indian language, had it printed at Cambridge, in 1664. 

The mode of travelling considerable distances was on foot, or 
on horseback, there being no carriages for that purpose, and the 
roads from one village to another l^ing only narrow foot-path8| 
through forests. 

56. Population. We may estimate the population 
of the English American colonies, at the close of this 
period, at about 200,000. 

It is impossible to ascertain very exactly the population of the 
American colonies at the close of this period. The estunatee 
made by writers are vaffue and often contrtidictory . The estimate * 
of Dr. Humphries in 1701, which seems as well entitled to credit 
IU9 any other, is as follows : — 



Sovls. 

Massachusetts 70,000 

Connecticut 30,000 

Rhode Island 10,000 

New Hampshire 10,000 

NewEndand 120,000 

»Bd. andS. Co]omes....* 14fi,000 

Total ^.,. 262,000 1 



SoMie, 

New York 30,000 

Jerseys I5fi00 

Pennsylvania 20,000 

Mar:fland 26,000 

Virginia 40,000 

North Carolina • . . . 5,000 

Sooth Carolina 7,000 



K *> 
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Makinff a deduction from this aceoiint, so as .to brinff the esti* 
mate to tSte close of our period, we state the whole white popu* 
lation of the English American colonies, in 1689, at about two 
hundred thousand. 

57. Education. In New England, schools were 
founded, at the outset of the colonies, for the education 
of <dl classes : in the southern colonies, provisions for 
the education of the higher cluLSses only were attempted 
during this period. 

Scarcely had the American colonists opened the forests, and 
constructed habitations, before they directed their attention to 
the object of education. 

Previously to 1619, the king of England -authorized the col- 
lection of moneys throughout the kingdom, to erect a college in 
Virginia, for the education of Indian children : one thousand 
five hundred pounds were collected for this purpose, and Henrico 
was selected as a suitable place for the seminary. The san^e 
year, the Virginia company granted ten thousand acres of land 
for the projected university. This donation, while it embraced 
the original object, was intended also for the foundation of a 
seminary of learning for English scholars. 

In addition to a college, the colonists, in 1621, instituted a 
school at Charles' City for the benefit of all the colony, which 
they called the East India SchooL For the maintenance of the 
master and usher, one thousand acres of land were appropriated, 
with five servants and an overseer. From this school, pupils 
were to be transferred to the college at Henrico, when the 
latter should be sufficiently endowed. These establishments 
in Virg^inia, however, failed of success, and, in 1693, their funds 
were given to William and Mary's college, which we shall no- 
tice hereafter. 

Still more attentive to education were the northern colonies. ■ 
In 1630, a general court of Massachusetts Bay appropriated the 
sum of four hundred pounds towards the commencement of a 
college. In 1637, the college was located at Newtown, which, 
not long after, was called Carpbridffef in memory of Cambridge, 
in England, where many of the colonists had received their edu- 
cation. Mr. John Harvard, a worthy minister, dying at Charles- 
town about this time, bequeathed nearly eight hundred pounds 
to the colleg^e, in consideration of which legacy it was called 
after him. in 1642 was held the first commencement, at which 
nine were graduated. 

To this mstitution the plantations of Connecticut and New 
Haven, so long as they remained unable to eu^^^orto. ciicavlax Qk^<^ 
at home, contributed nmda from \]h.Q x>\]JoV\^ Y^^^^S "kcA. 'WKoN.Na 
it Bucb of their youUi as they maViea \ft V*^ ^^v^k^Va^^ ^wv^ii* 
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subscriptions were also made fhnn the United Colonies, to aid 
the institution. 

Great attention was also paid by all the colonies to the sub- 
ject of common schools. As a specimen of the arrangement* 
conmion to the New England colonies, we may notice mose of 
Connecticut. By her first code, in 1639, only six years from the 
time the. -first house was erected within the colony, it was or^ 
dered that every town, consisting of fifty families, should main* 
tain a good school, in which reading and writing should be wcU 
taught ; and that in every county town a good grammar school 
should be instituted. Large tracts of land were appropriated by 
the legislature as a permanent support of these schools, and tlie 
selectmen of every town were required to see that all heads of 
families instructed their children and servants to read the £ng 
lish tongue well. 



REFLECTIONS. 

58. At the commencement of this period, our history present 
ed us with a continent, over whose surface an interminable wil 
demess had for ages cast its deep and solemn shade. If we 
approach the shore, and look through the gloom that gaJhAs 
ov^r it, the scenes which strike the eye are Indians at their. war 
dance, or, perhaps, flames curling round some expiring captive 
or wild blasts mangling their prey. 

Passing from this point of time to the close of our period, a 
space of eighty-two years, the prospect is greatly changed. We 
now see smiling fields and cheerful villages, in the place of d]jh> 
mal forests ; instead of beasts of prey, we see grazing herds ; 
instead of the kindliriff fagot, we witness the worship of Jesus 
Christ ^ and instead or the appalling war-whoop, we listen to the 
ffrateful songs of David. In the beautiful words of Scripture, 
me wilderness has begun to blossom as the rose, and the desert is 
becoming vocal with the praises of God. 

But how is it that a change so wonderful has been brought to. 
pass ? We have indeed seen the hardy spirit of enterprise lead- 
ing the luxuries of Europe, and plunging into the forests of 
America. But we have also seen our forefathers struggling with 
difficulties, and often trembling on the very brink of ruin. We 
have seen them amidst Indian war, desolating famine and pesti- 
lence; and we have wondered, after the storm has passed, to 
see them rise with renovated strength, and seem to gather 
power and advantage i'rom circumstances calculated to oyer- 
nrhelm them. 

Admitting, then, the extraordinary ener^, wisdom, enterprise, 
and hardihood, o£ the first settlers of Amenc^i, ^XiW >Nft ta^ ^ivs^sw 
to the admission of a benign Providence 'woiVlyiv^ Vn. xJoea ^v««i 
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and mysteriously establishing their streni^th and security, by ex- 
ercising them for years with dangler, trial, and misfortune. 

Nor are these the onlj eonsiderations which excite our admi- 
ration in regard to the first settlers of North America. Although, 
in the eloquent words of Mr. Walsh, '^ It was their peculiar lot, 
at one and the same time, to clear and cultivate a wilderness ; 
to erect habitations and procure sustenance ; to strugi^y^with a 
new and rigorous climate ; to bear up against all theHJlBlter rec- 
ollections inseparable from distant and lonely exile ; to defend 
their liberties from the jealous tyranny and bigotry of the mother 
country ; to be perpetually assailed by a savage loe, the most subtle 
and the most formidable of any people oh the face of the earth :'* 
still, they looked forward to the welftxe. of future genehitions ; 
laid broad and deep foundations for religious institutions ; made 
the most careful provisions for learning ; and enacted wholesome 
laws, the benefit of which is distinctly felt to this day. 

It may be further remarked, that history shows the influence 
of the manners of a people upon their government, and the 
reciprocal influence of government upon t)^ manners of a 
people. The history of this period f\irnishe8 striking examples 
of tnis. In Virginia, the free and licentious manners of society 
p^duce a government unsteady and capricious. This ^OTjern- 
ment reacts upon their manners, and aids rat)ier than checks 
their licentiousness.' On the contrary, in New England, the 
severe Puritanical manners of the people produce a rigid, ener- 
getic government, and the government returns its Puritanical 
influence back upon the manners of the people. 

8» 
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PERIOD ill. 

DISTINGUISHED FOR THE WABS OF KING WIU.IAIf, 
^UEEN ANNE, AND GEORGE II. 

/ 

Extending from the Accession of William ond Mary to 

the Throne of England, 1689, to the Declaration of 

the War by England against France, 1756, called 

" the French and Indian War*^ 

t 

Sec, 1. The 'news of William's accession to the throne 
of England excited great joy throughout the colonies. 
Under the sudden impulse of their feelings, the inhab- 
itants of Boston imprisoned Sir Edmund Audros, ijtith 
about fifty of his associates, until they were ordered to 
England, to answer for maloadministration. Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island resumed their charters, and were 
permitted by his majesty to reestablish their former gov- 
ernments. Massachusetts soon after obtained a new 
charter, which, in some respects, was less favorable to 
the colony, but, in others, more so, than its former one. 

Andros had formerly been governor of New York, 
under the Duke of York, in which province his ad- 
ministration had been distinguished for measures both 
arbitrary and severe. Subsequent governors, under the 
. duke, and after he came to the throne, had generally pur- 
sued a similar course. The discontents of the people 
had been ^adually increasing, and they were ready for 
revolution, when the above mteWigexicft ot \?ftft Y^c>^^fed.- 
ings at Boston arrived. A revoVutAOU soow coxwxvRw^ifi'A* 
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and, although attended by unhappy events, issued in the 
restoration of the rights of the people, and the formation 
of a constitution, which laid the foundation of their pro- 
vincial code. 

From the reduction of New York, in 1664, to 1683, the people 
had no share in the government. In 1681, the councQ'ibourt of 
assizes, and corporation, had solicited the Duke of York to per- 
mit the people to choose their own rulers. Accordingly, the next 
^ear, Thomas Dongan, a papist, was appointed governor, with 
instructions to call an assembly, to consist of a council of ten, 
and of eighteen representatives, elected by the freehojMers. 

On the accessi!6n of the Duke of York to the throne, under 
the title of James II., he refused to confirm to the people the 
privileges granted them while he ¥ra8 duke. No- assembly was 
permitted to be convened ; printing-presses were prohibited, and 
the more important provincul offices were conferred on papists. 

Such was the state of things when intelligence of the 
seizure of Andres arrived. This gave a spring to the general 
dissatisfaction, which burst forth into open resistance to the ex- 
isting administration. 

One Jacob Leisler, with several others, immediately tookpos- 
■ession of Ihe fort. Gov. Dongan had just embarked for Eng- 
land, leaving the administration of the government, during his 
. absence, to Charles Nicholson, at that time his deputy. Nichol- 
son and his officers made what .opposition to Leisler they were 
able ; but, he having been joined bv six militia captains, and four 
hundred and seventy men, Nicholson absconded. Upon this, 
Leisler assumed the supreme command. 

This assumption of Leisler was far from being pleasant to the 
council and magistrates, at the head of whom were Cfol. Bayard and 
the ma^or. Finding it impossiole, however, to. succeed against 
Leisler in New York, they retired to Albany, and there employed 
their influence to foment opposition. Both Leisler, in New York, 
and the people at Albany, held their respective garrisons in the 
name of William and Mary ; but neither would submit to the 
authority of the other. 

While affidrs were in this posture, a letter from the Lords Car- 
mathen and Halifax arrived, directed <^ To Francis Nicholson, 
Esq., or, in his absence, to such as, for the time being, take care 
for preserving the peace and administering the laws, ' &c. Ac- 
companying this letter was anotlier of a subsequent date, vest- 
ing Nicholson with the chief command. 

As Nicholson had absconded, Leisler construed the letter as 
directed to himself, and from that time assumed tlie title and 
authority o/* iie utenant-govemot. TL\ift ^o\3iSici«tTv ^-wN. ^I'^'k^^ 
York generally submitted to him*, \)\x\. ^i^^iwvj x^^vjavw^ ^^SJRi\^^ 
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tion, Milborn, his son-in-law, was sent to reduce them. In his 
^rst attempt he failed ; but during the ensuing spring, 1690, he 
took possession of the fort, and the inhabitants suomitted. 

Chi the 19th of March, 1G91, Col. Sloughter arrived at New 
York, in the capacity of the king*s governor. Nicholson and 
Bai^ard, who had been imprisoned by Leisler, were released. 
The latter' was obliged to abandon the fort, and. with Milbom, 
his son-in-law, was apprehended, tried for hign treason, and 
condemned. Their immediate execution was nirged by the peo- 
ple ; but the jgovemor, fearful of consei^uences, chose to defer it. 
To effect their purpose, an invitation was given him by the citi- 
zens to a sumptuous feast, and. while his reason was drowned 
in intoxication, a warrant for tneir execution was presented to 
him and signed. Before he recovered his senses, the prisoners 
were no more. 

Measures so violent ^atlv a^tated the existing parties ; but, 
in the end, the revolution which had taken place, restored the 
rights of Englishmen to the colony. Gov. SK>U2hter convoked 
an assembly, which formed a constitution. This, among other 
provisions, secured trials by jury, freedom from taxation, except 
oy the consent of the assembly, and toleration to all denomina- 
tions iof Christians, excepting Roman Catholics. 

It may be added, in this place, that the civil history of New 
York, from this period to the French war, presents few events 
of special interest to the young. The governors, who succeeded 
Sloughter, during the above interval, were Fletcher, 1692 ; the 
Earl of Bellamont, 1698; Lord Combury, 1702; Hunter, 1710; 
Burnet, 1720 ; Montgomery, 1731 ; Crosby, 1732 ; Clark, ITlft; 
George Clinton, 1743. In general, these governors were iilmllj 
ly attached to the interests of the crown, and often apparenuj 
more solicitous to subserve their own selfish purposes than to 
advance the permanent welfare of the colony. Ilenoe coIliiK 
icms frequently arose between them and the colonial assemblies^ 
which disturbed the general peace, and retarded the prosperity 
of the colony. 

2. 1690. While the northern colonies were troubled, 
as noticed in the preceding section, those of the Caro- 
linas were in a similar state of dissension and distress. 
To allay these, in the northern colony, Seth Sothel was 
appointed chief magistrate ; but, proving corrupt in his 
administration, he was banished by the assembly, in 
1690 ; immediately after which, he repaired to Charles- 
ion^ and usurped the government of the southern colony. 
Added to this, a quarrel arose, belweew live ^ro\)rietor8 
a^d the English inhabitants, m Te\a\\oiv \.o ^ Vi^^ q"1 
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French Protestants, which had planted themselves in the 
county of Craven — ^the proprietors demanding for them 
the privilege of electing representatives, which was stren- 
uously refused by the English Episcopalians. Such be- 
ing the general turbulence and disorder of the times, 
Sir John Archdale, one of the proprietors, was sent over, 
in 1695, as governor of both the Carolinas, with full 
powers to redress grievances, and to adjust, if possible, 
existing difficulties. These objects, by his singular wis- 
dom and address, he in a measure accomplished. ^ 

In respect fo the deep-rooted prejudices existing against the 
Above French Protestants, Archdale round it to be the part (^wis- 
dom to leaiK them to be softened and removed by time. This a 
few years effected. The amiable deportment of the refugees so won 
upon the English, that they were cheerfully admitted to all the 
rights of citizens and fVeemen. f 

.At a subsequent date, the repose of the southern colony Was 

frealh disturbed by the passa^re of a law by the general assem- 
ly , establishing the Episoopafreligi^n, and excluding disMbiters . 
from a seat in the assembly. This g&ve birth to bitter animtiihies, 
and as bitter contentions. Complaints being made to Queen Anne, 
(hen on the throne, the law was/ declared to be void. This agitat- 
ing (question being thus ^^ut at rest, the colony again enjoyed the 
bluings of domestic qmet (See See. 17, 20.) 

. 'ft. About this period, 1692, commenced in Dan vers, 
then a part of Sadem,^ Massachusetts, a singular infatu- 
ation on the supposed prevalence of witchcraft. In a 
short time, this infatuation pervaded several parts of 
New England, producing, in its progress, the greatest 
distress m private families, and disorder and tumult 
throughout the country. 

The first suspicion of witchcraft in New England, and in the 
United States, began at Springfield, Massachusetts, as early as 
1645. Several persons, about that time, were accused, tried and 
executed in Massachusetts; one at Charlestown,one atDorches* 
ter, one at Cambridge, and one at Boston. For almost thirty 
years afterwards, the subject rested. But, in 1687 or 1688, it wai 
revived in Boston ; four of the children of John Go*odwin uniting ' 
in accusing a poor Irish woman with bewitching them. Unhap* 
pily, the accusation was regarded with attention, and the woman 
was tried and executed. 

Afear the close of Febiiiary, \GV'2,Vhft a\j\i\^^\ ^^^a 'wjjisrw xa- 
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Tived, in consequence of several children in Danven, Salenif 
beginning to act in a peculiar and unaccountable manner. Their 
strange conduct continuing for seyeral days, their friends betook 
themselyes to fasting and prayer. During religious exercii^, 
it was found that the children were generuly decent and still ; 
but after service was ended, they renewed their former inexpli- 
cable conduct. This was deemed sufficient evidence, that thej 
were laboriji^ under the influence of witchcraft. 

At the expiration of some days, the children began to accuse 
several persons in the neighborhood of bewitching them. Un- 
fortunately, they were credited, and the suspected authors of the 
spell were seized and imprisoned. 

« From this date, the awful mania rapidly spread into the neigh- 
boring country, and soon appeared m vanous parts of Essex , 
Middlesex, and Suffolk. Persons at Andover, Ipswich, Glouces- 
ter, Boston, and several other places, were accused by their 
neighbors and others. 

For some time, the victims were selected only from the lower 
*^ classes. But, at length, the accusations fell upon persons of the 
most resectable rank. In August, Mr. George Boroughs, some 
time minister in Salem, was accused, brought to trial, and con- 
demned. Accusations wer« also brought against Mr. English, a 
respeotable merchant in Salem, and his wife ; against Messrs. 
Dudley and John Bradstreet, sons of the then Tate Gtovemor 
firadstreet ; against the wife of Mr. Hale, and the lady of Si;r 
William Fhipps. 

The evil had now become awfully edarming. One man,nan^d 
Giles Corey, had been pressed to death for refusing to put h^H 
self on a trial by iury ; and nineteen persons had been executed, 
more than one third of whom were members of the church 
One hundred and fifty were in prison, and two hundred were 
accused. 

At length, the inc^uirjr was anxiously suggested. Where will 
this accumulating mischief and misery ena.^ A conviction be- 

fan to spread, that the proceedings had been rash and indefbnri- 
le. A special court was held on the subject, and fifty, who were 
brought to trial, were acquitted, excepting three, who were after- i 
wards reprieved by the governor. These events were followed 
by a general release of those who had been imprisoned. ^ Thus 
the cloud," says the late President Dwiffht, '< which had so long 
hung 6ver the colony, slowly and sullenly retired ; a^d, like the 
darkness of Egypt, was, to the great ioy of the distressed in- 
» habitants, succeeded by serenity and sunshine." 

We, wno live to look back upon this scene, are wont to oon- 
template, with wonder, the seeming madness and infktuation. 
' not of the weak, illiterate, and unprincipled, but of men or 
Bonae, education, and fervent piety. \jsX u* coii«v^%t,\\<i^«^«t^ 
ihat, at thispenod, tl^e actual exisleivce ot mVaVct^Sv. ^nvia NaSum 
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for granted, and that doubts respecting it were deemed little less 
than heresy. The learned Bcixter, who lived at this time in 
England, where the same notions on this subject prevailed, pro- 
nounced the disbeliever in witchcraft, an ** obdurate Sadducee ;" 
and Sir Matthew Hale, one of the brightest ornaments of the 
English bench, repeatedly tried and condemned those as cnm 
inals who were accused of witchcraft. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, that no people on earth are 
now more enlightened on this subject than are tlie people of 
America. Noting of a similar *kind has since existea, and 
probably never wilf exist. Stories of wonder, founded upon .an- 
cient tradition, or upon a midnight adventure, sometimes awe 
the village circle on a winter's night } but the succeeding day 
chases away every ghost, and lulls every fear. It becomes the 
present generation to advert with graUtude to their freedom 
from those delusions which distressed and amtated their ancestors, 
rather than to bestow invectives upon them, since they could 
plead, in nalliation of their error, the spirit of the age in whick 
they lived. 

4. Scarcely were the colonies relieved from the •X>p- 
pression of King James, before they were visited with 
troubles of a nature still more distressing. The revolu- 
tion, which followed the accession of William and Mary, 
had indeed restored their liberties, but it involved them 
in a war both with the French and Indians, which con- 
tinued from 1690 to the peace of Ryswick, in 1697, 
commonlj^ called " King WiUiam's War" 

I^inff James, on leaving England, fled to France. Louis XIV., 
king of France, attempting to support him, kindled the flame of 
war between his own country ana England. The subjects of 
Louis, in Canada, of course, directed their arms against the colo- 
nies of New^Enffland and New York, and instigated the Indians 
to join them* in Uieir hostilities. 

The governor of Canada, at this time, was Count 
Frontenac, a brave and enterprising ofllicer. Inflamed 
with the resentment which had kindled in the bosom of 
his master, he fitted out three expeditions, in the dead 
of winter, against the American colonies— one against 
New York, a second against New Hampshire, and a 
third against the Province of Maine. Each of these 
parties, in the execution of iVievt oi^^x^^'on.^^^s^^^ '^wea 
progress with plunder, fire, aiv4 de;i\\i. 
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The party destined ajrainst New York, consiatin^ of about three 
hundred men, fell upon Schenectady, a village on the Mohawk^ 
in February. The season was cold, and the snow so deep, that 
it was deemed impossible for an enemy to approach. The attack 
was made in the dead of the nifi^ht, while the inhabitants were in a 
profound sleep. Not a sentinel was awake to announce the ap- 
proaching danger. Care had been taken, by a division of the 
enemy, to attack almost every house in the same moment. When 
the preparations were ready, on a preconcerted signal, the ap- 
palling war-whoop was begun ; houses were broken open and 
set on fire ; men and women were dragged from their beds, and, 
with their sleeping infants, were inhumanly murdered. Sixty 
persons perished in the massacre, thirty were made prisonerB, 
while the rest of the inhabitants, mostly naked, fled tnrough a 
deep snow, either suffering extremely, or perishing in the cold. 

The second party, directing their course to New Hampshire^ 
burned Salmon Falls, killing thirty of the bravest men. and car- 
lyins fifly-four of tlie inhabitants mto a miserable captivity. 

The third party, proceeding from Quebec, destroyed the set- 
tlement of Cfasco, in Maine, and killed and captured one hun- 
dred people. 

5. Roused by these proceedings of the Frenoh, the 
colony of Massachusetts resolved to attack the enemy 
in turn. Accordingly, an expedition, consisting of seveD 
vessels and eight hundred men, under command of Sir 
William Phipps, sailed for the reducticm of Port Royal, 
in Nova Scotia, which was easily and speedily eflfected. 

This was soon followed by a second expedition, under 
the same commander, by the colonies of New York, 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts, united, for the reduc- 
tion of Montreal and Quebec. A combination of un- 
fortunate circumstances, however, defeated .the design, 
and the expedition, after encountering numerous disas- 
ters, returned. 

The plan was, for the troops of New York and Connecticut, 
consisting of about two thousand, to penetrate into Canada, by 
Lake Champlain, and to attack Montreal, at the same time that 
the naval armament, consisting of between thirty and forty ves- 
sels, with a similar number of men^ should invest Quebec. The 
' troops destined for Montreal, not being supplied either vi\h boats 
ar/)«>yjsions, sufficient for crossing the lake, were obliffed to re- 
^orn. The naval expedition did not Teach Q,\ieb«c Mntif October. 
'^^^r spending several days in consultation., Vja^a Wi^Ti^ ot ^^ 
troops rras effected, and they began \lie\T maxeYi iox ^(!tv<i Vss^tjl 
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At the same time, the ships were drawn up ; but the attack, both 
by land and water, was alike unsuccessful. The troops were 
soon after re-embarked ; and the weather, proving tempestuous^ 
scattered the fleet, and terminated the expedition. 

The success of the expedition had been so confidently antici- 
pated, that provision had not been made fbr the payment of the 
troops : there was danger, therefore, of a mutiny. In this ex- 
tremity, Massachusetts issued bills of credit, as a substitute for 
money ; the first emission of the kind in the American colonies. 

6. The failure of the expedition to duebec was hum- 
bling to New England, and productive of other unhappy 
consequences. The Indian tribes, Mohawks, Gniidas, 
Senecas, Onondagas, and Delawares, called the Five Na^ 
tions, settled along the banl^s of the Susquehannah, and 
in the adjacent country, who were in alliance with Great 
Britain, and had long been a safeguard to the colonies 
against the French, became dissatisfied. They blamed 
the English for their inactivity, and manifested a dispo- 
sition to make peace with the French. 

To restore the confidence of the Indian allies. Major Peter 
Schuyler, the next year,. 1691, at the head of three hundred Eng- 
lish soldiers, and as many Mohawk Indians, made an attack oa 
the French settlements north of Lake Champltin. De CalUeres, 
governor of Montreal, was waiting to oppose him. Afler seve- 
ral irregiilar, but successful conflicts, Scnuyler made good hiis 
retreat, naving killed thirteen officers and three hundred men. 

New York lound great security against the encroachments of 
the French, in the xive Nations, who now carried on a vigorous 
war, along the river St. Lawrence, from Montreal to Quebec. 

But the eastern portion of the country, particularly New Hamp- 
shire, sujflTered exceedingly ; the istorm falling with the greatest 
severity upon them. Both Connecticut and Massachusetts raised 
troops for their defence ; but such was the danger and distress 
of tne colony of New Hampshire, that the inhabitants were upon 
thepoint of abandoning the province. 

Tne winter of IGOG was unusually severe. Never had the 
country sustained such losses in commerce ; nor had provisions, 
in any period of the war, been more scarce, or borne a higher 
price. 

7. In the midst of these distresses, the country was 
threatened with a blow, wliich it seemed impossible that 
it should sustain. The Matqma ^esxcvoxv^^ "axv <^'S\Ri'«. 
ot high reputation, was desnalc\v<^d ^i[om Y\^Si<:,^^H(^i^ 
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ten ships of the line, a galliot, and two frigates. Count 
Frontenac, from Canada, was expected to join him at 
Penobscot, with one thousand five hundred men. With 
this force, they were to make a descent on Boston ; to 
range the coast of Newfoundland, and burn the ship- 
ping which should fall in their way. To finish their 
work of destruction, they were tp take New York, 
whence the troops, under Frontenac, were to return to 
Canada, through the country, wasting and destroying 
the regions through which they should pass. But De 
Nesmond sailed too late for the accomplishment of his 
purpose. On his arrival on the coast, not being able to 
join Frontenac in season, the expedition failed, and the 
colonies were saved. At length, December 10, 1697, a 
treaty was concluded between France and England, at 
^ Ryswick, in Germany, by which it was agreed, in gen- 
eral terms, that a mutual restitution should be made of 
all the countries, forts, and colonies, taken by each party 
during the war. 

King William's war, which was thus brought to a close, had 
been marked by atw)cities, on the part of the ^ench and IlkuuUi 
until then unknown in the history of the colonies, faftntik 
when tlicy became troublesome, were despatched by being dMhed 
against a stone or tree ; or, to add to liie anguish of a mother, 
her babe was sometimes lacerated with a scourge, or nearly stran- 
gled under water, and then presented to her to quiet. If unabfo 
soon to succeed in this, it was too effectually quieted by the hatch- 
et, or left behind to become the prey of prowling Beasts. Some 
of tlie captives were roasted alive ; others received deep wounds 
in the fleshy parts of their bodies, into which sticks on fire were 
thrust, until, tormented out of life, they expired. 

The details of individual sufferings, which occurred during this 
war, were they faithfully recorded, would excite the sympathies 
of the most unfeeling bosom. One instance only can we relate. 

In an attack, by a body of Indians, on Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts, in the winter of 1G97, the concluding year of the war, a 
party df the assailants, burning with savage animosity, approached 
tlie house of a Mr. Dustan. Upon the first alarm, he flew from 
a neighboring field to his family, with the hope of hurrying them 
to a place of safety. Seven of his children he directed to' fle<», 
while he himself went to assist hia wife,viVvo v»aa ^iow^wedto the 
oed with an infant a week old. Bu\ \>efcte daft <iwJ2A'\KW*\«» 
Aec^ the nva^eti arriyed. 
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In despair of rendering her assistance, Mr. Dustan flew to the 
door, mounted his horse, and determined, in his own mind, to 
toatch up and save the child which he loved the best. He fol* 
lowed in pursuit of his little flock ', but, upon coming up to 
them, he found it impossible to make a selection. The eye or the 
parent could see no one of the number that he could abandon to 
the knifb of the savage. He determined, therefore, to meet his ' 
fate with them ; to defend and save them from their pursuers, or 
die bv their side. 

A body of Indians soon came up with him, and. from short dis- 
tances, nred upon him and his litUe company. For more than a 
mile, he continued to retreat, placing himself between his cliil* 
dren and the fire of the savages, and returning tlieir shots with 
great. spirit and success. At length, he saw them all safely 
Exfged from their bloody pursuers, m a distant house. 

It is not easy to find a nobler instance of fortitude and courage, 
inspired by am;ction, than is exhibited in tliis instance. Let us 
ever cultivate tlie influence of tliose ties of kindred, which are 
capable of giving so generous and elevated a direction to our 
actions. 

As Mr. Dustan quitted his house, a party of Indians entered it. 
Mrs. Dustan was in bed ; but tliey ordered her to rise, and, before 
■he could completely dress herself, obliged her and her nurse, a 
Mrs. Teff, who had vainly endeavored to escape witli the infant) 
to quit the house, which they plundered and set on fire. 

In these distressing circumstances, Mrs. Dustan began her 
march, with other captives, into the wilderness. The air waa 
keen, and their patli led alternately through snow and deep mUd ; 
and her savage conductors delighted rather in the infliction of 
torment \lian the alleviation ofaistress. 

The company had proceeded but a short distance, when an In-> 
dian, tliinkmg the intont on incumbrance, took it from the nurse's 
arms, and violently terminated its life. Such of the other cap- 
tives as began to bie weary, and incapable of proceeding, the In 
dians killed with their tomaliawks. Feeble as Mrs. Dustan waa, 
both she and her nurse sustained, with wonderful energy, the 
fatigue and misery attending a journey of one hundred and fifty 
miles. 

'On their arrival at the place of their destination, they found 
the wigwam of the savage, who claimed thom as his personal 
property, to be inhabited by twelve Indians. In the ensuing 
April, tills ffamily set out,wit}i tlieir captives, for an Indian settle- 
ment still more remote. The captives were informed that, on 
tlieir arrival at the settlement, they must submit to be stripped, 
Bcoiirgod, and run the gantlet, l.°twopn two files of Indians. 
This mforination carried distress lo l\\e \w\wvV'& i:^^ \\v»t ^-^^^Kx^^ 
nromon, nmi led iliem promptly lo do\\w w^x'cv^ T^\v•^xv^ cn^ ^^jr.-cc^^. 

Early in tJie morning of Uie :i\Bl,lAt* V>vi^\axv^^^N^^Kccw^>« 
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nurse and another fellow-prisoner, they despatched ten of tht 
twelve Indians while asleep. The other two escaped. The 
women then pursued their difficult and toilsome journey throufh 
the wilderness, and at lengrth arrived in safe^ at HaverhUl 
Subsequently, they visited £oston, and received, at the hand of 
the general court, a handsome consideration for their eztraordi 
nary sufferings and heroic conduct. 

8. Scarcely had the colonies recovered from the 
wounds and impoverishment of King William's war 
which ended in 1697, before they were again involved 
in the horrors of another war with the French, Indians, 
and Spaniards, commonly called *' Queen Anne's War,'* 
which continued from 170^2 to the peace of Utrecht 
March 31st, 1713. 

By the treaty of Ryswick, {See. 7.) it was in general terms 
agreed, that France and England should mutually restore to each 
omer all conquests mftt%''during the war. But the rights and 
pretensions of either monarch to certain places in Hudson's Bay, 
dec. were left to be ascertained and determined, at some fntiira 
day,. by commissioners. 

The evil consec^uences of leaving boundaries thus unsettled, 
were soon perceived. Disputes arose, which, minglinjg with 
other differences of still greater importance, led England to 
declare war against France and Spain, May 4tn, 1702. "^-.r^t^,,^ 

9. The whole weight of the war in Americ^ W!^ 
pectedly fell on New England. The geographii^' po- 
sition of New York particularly exposed that colonj to 
a combined attack from the lakes and sea ; but just be» 
fore the commencement of hostilities, a treaty of neu- 
trality was concluded between the Five Nations and 
the French governor in Canada. The local situai- 
tion of the Five Nations, bordering on the frontiers of 
New York, prevented the French from molesting that 
colony. Massachusetts and New Hampshire were thus 
left to bear the chief calamities of the war. 

The declaration of war was immediately followed by 

incursions of French and Indians from Canada into 

these colonies, who seized every opportunity of annoy- 

ing" the inhabitaniSy by depredation and outrage. 

On Tuesday, February 2nih, 1704, aX duL^->ttTeiaV.,«k. ^voX-^ ^1 
French and Indiansj three hundred m ivum\)et,MXid<kt qotoxobxA 
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of the infamouB Hextel D« Rouville, fell upon Deerfield, Mass. 
Unhappily, not only the inhabita^, but even the watch, were 
asleep. They soon made themsflves masters of the house in 
whicn the earrison was kept. Proceeding thence to the house 
of Mr. Williams, the clergyman, they forced the doors, i^nd en- 
tered the room where he was sleeping. 

Awaked by the noise, Mr. Williams seized his pistol, and 
snapped it at the Indian who first approached ; but it missed fire^ 
Mr. Williams wamow seized, disarmed, bound, and kept stand- 
in? without his clothes, in the intense cold, nearlj an hour. 

His house was next plundered, and two of his children, to- 
gether with a black female servant, were butchered before his 
eyes. The savages, at length, suffered his wife and five chil- 
dren to put on their clothes, afler which he was himself allowed 
to dress, and prepare for a long and melancholy journey. 

The whole town around them was now on fire. Every houses 
but the one next to Mr. Williams's, was consumed. Having 
completed their work of destruction, in burning the town, and 
killing forty-seven persons, the enemv hastily retreated, taking 
with uiem one hundred of the inhabl^ilts, among whom were 
Mr. Williams and his family. ^ 

The first ni^ht after their departure from Deernlld, the sav- 
ages murdered Mr. Williams's servant; and, on the day succeed- 
ing, finding Mrs. Williams unable to keep pace with the rest, 
plunged a hatchet into her head. She had recently borne an 
mfant. and was not yet recovered. But her husband was not per- 
iMm. to assist her. He himself was lame, bound, insulted, 
th l Hil iipad^ and nearly famished ; but what were personal sufTer- 
ininilJSka these, and even greater than these, to the sight of a 
wife, under circumstances so tender, inhumanly butchered be<^ 
fomi.hi8 eyes ! Before the journey was ended, seventeen others . 
shared the melancholy fate of Mrs. Williams. 

On their arrival in Canada, it may be added, Mr. Williams 
was treated with civility by the French. At the end of two 
years, he was redeemed, witn fifty-seven others, and returned to 
Deerfield, where, afler twelve years* labor in the gospel, he en- 
tared into his rest 

10. In the spring of 1707, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and New Hampshire, despatched an arn^ment 
against Port Royal, in Nova Scotia. The expeaition, 
consisting of one thousand men, sailed from Nantucket, 
in twenty-three transports, under coftvoy of the Deptfort 
man-of-war, and the Province galley. Afler a short 
voyage, they arrived at Port Ro^al", bvil M."^\<i>Vv^ xJwi. 
commander of the expedition, IYvom^ ^\yt'3»N^ \^'axw^\iSir 
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ing unfit to lead in an enterprise so difficult, little waa 

done beyond burning a ft^v houses and kiUing a few 

cattle. 

While this unfortunate expedition wasinproflTesSythefirontiers 
were kept in constant alarm. Oyster River, Exeter, Kinffstoii, 
and Dover, in New Hampshire, Berwick, York, Wells, and Ca8> 
CO, in Maine, were attacked, and considerablv damaged by the 
enemj. w 

11. The colonies were now resolved on another at- 
tempt upon Canada. In 1708, Massachusetts petitioned , 
Queen Anne for assistance, and she promised to send 
five regiments of regular troops. These, with twelve 
hundred men raised in Massachusetts and Rhode Island^ 
were to sail from Boston to Quebec. 

A second division of one thousand eight hundred 
men, from colonies soutj^ of Rhode Island, were to march 
against Montreal, by way of Champlain ; but this pro- 
ject also faiftd, the land troops returning, after penetrat- 
ing to Wood Creek, in consequence of learning that the 
naval armament, promised from England, had been di- 
rected to Portugal. 

12. The patience of the colonies was not yet es* , 
hausted. Another application was made to the queen, ' 
4nd,- in July, 1710, Col. Nicholson came over with {h^ 
frigates and a bomb ketch, for the purpose of reducing 
Port Royal. In this expedition, he was joined by five 
regiments of troops from New England. 

The armament, consisting of the above frigates, and 
between twenty and thirty transports, belonging to the 
colonies, sailed from Boston, September 18th. On the 
24th, it reached Port Royal, which surrendered October 
5th, and, in honor of Queen Anne, was called Annapolis, 

Animated with his success, Nicholson soon after sailed foi 
England, to solicit another expedition against Canada. Contrary 
to me expectations of the colonies, the ministry acceded to the 
proposal, and orders were issued to the northern colonies to get 
ready their quotas of men. 
Sixteen days after these orders atrived, a fleet of men-of-war 
Aod transports, under command of S\THo'Vftiid«iTv'^\jXte.«T,^'Ccw 
wF»zi reffimenta of the Duke of Mai\boio\igV% \joa^,»xA ^^XmSip 
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lalion of marines, under Bri^dier-General Hill, sailed into Bos- 
ton. Bat the fleet had neither provisions nor pilots. Aided, 
how.ever, by the prompt and active ^e^certions of tne colonies, on 
the 30th of Julj, the neet, consisting of fifteen men-of-war, for^ 
transports, and six store-ships, with nearly seven thousand men, 
sailed from Boston for Canada. 

Shortly afler the departure of the fleet. General Nicholson 
proceeded from Albany towards Canada, at the head of four 
thousand men, flrom the colonies of Connecticut, New York, and ' 
New Jersey. 

The fleet arrived in the St. Lawrence, Augrust 14th. In pro- 
ceeding up the river, through the unskilfulness of the pilots, 
and by contrary winds, it was in imminent danger of entire de- 
struction. On the 22d, about midnigrht, the seamen discovered 
that they were driven on the north shore, among islands and 
rocks. Eight or nine of the British transports, on board of 
which were about one thousand seven hundred officers and 
soldiers, were cast away, and nearly one thousand men were lost 
Upon this disaster, no mrther attempts were made to prosecute 
the expedition. The fleet sailed directly for England, and tha 
provincial troops returned home. Gen. Nicholson, who had ad- 
vanced to Lake George, hearing of the fkte of the expedition on 
the St. Lawrence, returned with the land forces, and abandoned 
the enterprise. 9 

The failure of this expedition was unjustly Imputed, by the 
mother country, wholly to New England ; nor did the coloniea 
reet&99 any creoit for their vigorous exertions in raising men 
and .fitting out the fleet. The expedition was not, however, 
without a beneficial efil&ct, as it probably prevented Annapolis 
from ftlling into the hands of the enemy. (l 

13. The spring of 1712 opened with new depreda- 
tions of the enemy upon the frontier settlements. Oys- 
ter River, Exeter, York, Wells, &c., were again attacked 
and plundered. Many inhabitants, in different parts of 
the country, were murdered, although, in some portions 
of the colonies, one half of the militia were constantly 
on duty. ^ 

14. The northern colonies were not alone in tho dis- 
tresses of Clueen Anne's war. Carolina, then the south- 
ern frontier of the American colonies, had her full share 
in its expenses and sufferings. 

Before official intelligence had been received of the 
declaration of war by^ngland against France and S^^aia^ 
in 1702, although war had actuaW^ \ifee^ ^^O^-^^^^^^^^a* 
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Moore, of the southern settlements in Carolina, proposed 
to the assembly of the colony an expedition against the 
Spanish settlement of St. Augustine, in Florida. 

Although assured of its easy Conquest, and of being 
amply rewarded by its treasures of gold and silver, num- 
bers of the more considerate in the assembly were op- 
posed to the expedition. A majority, however,. being in 
favor of it, two thousand pounds were voted, and one 
thousand two hundred men were raised, of whom one 
half were Indians ; but the expedition entirely failed. 

With the forces above named, and some merchant vessels, im- 
pressed as transports, Gov. Moore sailed for St. Augustine. The 
design was for Col. Daniel, an enterprising officer, to proceed 
by the inland passage, and to attack the town by land, with a 
party of militia and Indians ; while Moore was to proceed by 
sea, and take possession of the harbor. Daniel advanced against 
the town, entered, and plundered it, before the governor's arrlVal. 
The Spaniards, however, retired to the castle, with their princi- 
pal riches, and with provisions for four months. 

The govemoi^on his arrival, could effect nothing for want of 
artillery. In this emergency, Daniel was despatched to Jamaica 
for cannon, mortars, &c. During his absence, two large Span- 
ish ships appearing off the harbor. Gov. Moore hastily raised the 
siege, abandoned his shipping, and made a precipitate retreat into 
Carolina. Col. Daniel, naving no intelligence mat the diegehad 
^ been raised, on his return, stood in for the harbor, and narrowlT 
escaped the ships of the enemy. In consequence of this rash 
and unfortunate enterprise, the colony was loaded with a debt 
of six thousiCnd pounds, which gave rise to the first paper cur« 
-rency in Carolina, and was the means of filling the colony with 
dissension and tumult. 

15. The failure of this expedition was soon after, in a 
measure, compensated by a successful war with the 
Apalachian Indians, who, in consequence of their con- 
nection with the Spaniards, became insolent and hostile. 
Gov. Moore, with a body of white men and Indian allies, 
marched into the heart of their country, and compelled 
them to submit to the English. 

A]] the towns of the tribes between the rivers Altamaha and 
Savannah f were burnt, and between six Viwudtvfd^Aid ev^hl hun- 
dred Indiana were made prisoners. 
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16. Although this enterprise was successful, new dan- 
gers soon threatened the colony. Its invasion was at- 
tempted, 1707, by the French and Spaniards, in order to 
annex Carolina to Florida. The expedition, headed by 
Le Feboure, consisted of a French frigate, and four arm- 
ed sloops, having about eight hundred men on board. 
Owing to the prompt and vigorous measures of Johnson, 
who had superseded Moore as governor, the enemy were 
repulsed, and the threatened calamity averted. ^ 

No sooner was the intended invasion rumored abroad, than 
preparations were commenced to repel the enemy. The militia 
were mustered and trained, and the fortifications of Charleston 
and other places repaired. These preparations were scarcely 
completed, before the fleet of the enemy appeared. Some time 
elapsed, however, before they crossed the bivr, which enabled the 
governor to alarm the surrounding country, and to call in great 
numbers of the militia. 

At length, with a fair wind, the enemy passed the bar, and 
Willi a summons to the governor to surrender. Four hours were 
allowed him to return nis answer. But the governor informed 
the messenger that he did not wish one minute. On the recep- 
tion of this answer, the enemy seemed to hesitate, and attempt- 
ed nothing that day. i 

The day succeeding, a partjr of the enemv, landing on James 
Island, burnt a village by the river's side. Another party, of one 
hundred and sixty, landed at Wando Neck. The next day, both 
these parties were dislodged ; the latter party being surprised, ' 
and nearly all killed or tsjien prisoners. 

This success so aniqiated the Carolinians, that it was deter- 
mined to attack the enemy by sea. This was attempted with a 
force of six vessels, under command of William Rhet; but on the 
appearance of Rhet, the enemy weighed anchor, and precipitate- 
ly fled. 

Some days' succeeding this, Monsieur Arbuset appeared on the 
coast with a ship of force, and landed a number of men at Sewee 
Bay. Riiet sailed out against him, and, at the same time, Capt 
Fenwick crossed the river, and marched to attack the enemy by 
Jand. After a brisk engagement, Fenwick took the enemy on 
land prisoners, and Rhet succeeded in capturing the ship. 

17. In 1710, a large number of Palatines, inhabit- 
ants of a Palatinate, a small territory in Germany, whose 
governor or prince is called a Palatine, arrived and set- 
3ed on the Roanolus, in AlbemaxX^ ^xv^ '^^iJ^x ^^\i5^^^s3^^ 
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within the boundaries of North Carolina. These were 
a great accession to the strength and numbers of the 
colony, which, although of sixty years' standing, was ex- 
ceedingly small. ' 

The same year, near tliree thousand of the same people came 
to New York. Some settled in that city, and built the old Lu* 
theran church: others settled on Livingston's manor. Some 
went into Pennsylvania, and, at subsequent periods, were follow- 
ed by many thousands of their countrymen. 

Two years after the above settlers arrived in Carolina, 
and during Queen Anne's war, a plot was laid by the 
Corees ' and Tuscaroras, with other Indian tribes, to 
massacre the whole number. This plot was soon so far 
put in execution, that one hundred and seven settlers 
were butchered in their houses in a single night. In- 
formation of their distress being conveyed to Charleston, 
Col. Barnwell, with six hundred militia and three hun- 
dred and fifty friendly Indians, explored their way through 
the intervening wilderness, and came to their relief. Ou 
his arrival, CoT. B. surprised the Tuscaroras, killed three 
hundred of them, and made one hundred prisoners. 

The surviving Indians fled to a town which had been fortified 
by the tribe ; but here they were again attacked by Barnwell, 
who killed great numbers of them, and compelled the remamder 
to sue for peace. It is estimated that the Tuscaroras, in this 
war, lost one thousand of their number. The remainder of the 
tribe, early after the war, abandoned the country, and became 
united with the Five Nations, which since that time have been 
called the Six JVations, 

18. The following year, March 31st, 1713, a treaty 
of peace was concluded at Utrecht, between England 
and France. This relieved the apprehensions of the 
northern part of the country, and put a welcome period 
to an expensive and distressing war. After the peace 
was known in America, the eastern Indians sent in a 
flag and desired peace. The governor of Massachu* 
setts, with his coupcil, and with that of New Hampshire, 

met them at Portsmouth, received their submission, and 

entered into terms of pacificatioii. 
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By the a^ove treaty between England and France, Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia were ceded to Great Britaiiv. It was also 
stipulated, that '' the subjects of France, inhabiting Canada and 
otiier places, shall hereafler give no hinderance or molestation to 
the Five Nations, nor to the other nations of Indians who are 
friends to Great Britain." By the treaty, also, the French relin- 
qulshed all claim to the Five Nations, and to all parts of their 
territories, and, as far as respected themselves, entitled the British 
crown to the sovereignty d£ the country. 

19. The termination of dueen Anne's war gave peace 

to the northern colonies, but the contest with the Indians 

continued for some time to distress the Carolinians. 

Scarcely had the people recovereii from the above war with 
the Corees and Tuscaroras, before they were threatened with a 
calamity still greater and more general. The Yamosees, a 
powerful tribe of Indians, with all me Indian tribes from Florida 
to Cape Fear river, formed a conspiracv for the total extirpation 
of the Carolinians. The 15th of April, 1715, was fixed upon as 
the day of general destruction. Owing, iiowever, to the wisdom, 
despatch and firmness of Governor Craven, and the blessing or 
Providence, the calamity was in a measure averted, and the 
colonies saved, thoug[h at the expense, during the war, of near 
four hundred of the inhabitants. The Yamosees were expelled 
the province, and took refuge among the Spaniards in Ilorida. 

20. In 1719, the government of Carolina, which till 
now had been proprietary, wab changed, the charter be- 
ing declared by the king's privy council to have been 
forfeited ; and from this time, the colony was taken un- 
der the royal protectioq, under which it continued till 
the American revolution. 

The people had long been disvusted with the management of 
the proprietors, and were retolvea, at all hazards, to execute their 
own laws^ and defend the rights of Ihe province. A subscription 
Co this efiect was drawn up an'd generally signed. 

On the meeting of the assemblv, a committee was sent with 
this subscription to the governor, Kobert Johnson, requesting him 
to accept the government of the province, under the king, instead 
of the proprietors. 

Upofi his refusal, the' assembly chose Col. James Moore gov 
emor, under the crown ; and on the 2l8t of December, 1719, the 
convention and militia marched to Charleston fort, and proclaim- 
ed Moore governor in his majesty's name. 

The Carolinians, having assumed the govftnv\xvftvi\.^VR. l^^WV^ 
of the king, referred their complaintB U) \\\e loyaX ^^t. ^t^ "^S>^ 
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hearing of the case, the privy council adjudged that the proprie ' 
tors had forfeited their charter. From this time, therefore, the 
colony, as stated above, was taken under the royal protection, 
under which it continued till the American revolution. 

This change was followed, in 1729, by another, nearly as im- 
portant. This was an agreement between the proprietors and 
the crown, that the former should surrender to tne crown their 
right and interest both to the firovemment and soil, for the sum 
oi seventeen thousand five hun£ed pounds sterling. This agree- 
ment being carried into effect, the province was divided into 
Nortli and bouth Carolina, each provmce having a distinct gov- 
emor under the crown of England. 

21. It has been stated that peace was concluded 
by Massachusetts and New Hampshire, with the eastern 
Indians, soon after the* pacification at Utrecht, in 1713. 
This peace, however, was of short duration, dissatisfac- 
tion arising on the part of the Indians, because of the en- 
croachments of the English on their lands, and because 
trading-houses were not erected for the purchase of their 
commodities. 

The. governor of Massachusetts promised them re- 
dress ; but, the general court not carrying his stipula- 
tions into execution, the Indians became irritated, and, 
at the same time, being excited by the French Jesuits, 
were roused to war, which, in July, 1722, became gen- 
eral, and continued to distress the eastern settlements 
until 1725. 

The tribes engaged in the war were the Norridgewocks, Pe- 
nobscots, St. Francois, Cape Sable, and St. John Indians. In 
June, 1725, hostilities ceased, soon afler which a treaty was sign- 
ed by the Indians, and was afterwards ratified by commissioners 
from Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Nova Scotia. TMt 
treaty wti greatlv applauded ; and under it, owing to the more, 
pacific feelings of the Indians, and the more faithful observance 
of its stipulations by the English, the colonies experienced un- 
usual tranquillity for a long timet 

22. The settlement of Georgia was begun in 1733, 
and was named afler King George II., at that time on 
the throne of England. In the settlement of Georgia, 
two objects were principally in view — the relief of indi- 

gent inhabitants of Great Brilam and Ireland, and the 
greater secjrity of the CaroVmaa. 
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The charter was granted to twenty-one peifions, under the 
title of trustees, and passed the seals June 9th, 1732. The first 
settlers, one hundred and sixteen in number, embarked from 
England in November of the same year, under General Ogle- 
thorpe. %They landed at Charleston, whence they repaired to 
Yamaeraw-bluffj on Savannah river, and commenced the town of 
that name. 

The colony, for many years, did not flourish. In their reffula- 
tions for its management, the trustees enacted that all lands 
granted by them to settlers should revert back, in case of the fail« 
ure of male succession ; although certain privileges were to be 
allowed to widows and daughters. At the same time, all trade 
with the Indians was prohibited, unless by virtue of special li- 
cense. (The use of negroes, and the importation of rumj.|were 
absolutely fbrbidden. ^ 

Although the trustees were actuated by the purest nfotives — 
by principles of humanity, and a regard to the health and morals 
of tne inhabitants — this system of regulations was unfitted to the* 
condition of the poor settlers, and was highly injurious to their 
increase and prosperity. 

Emigrants, however, continued to arrive. The first adven- 
turers, oeing poor and unenterprising, a more active and efficient 
race was desirable. To induce such to settle in the colony, 
eleven towns were laid out in shares of fifty acres each ; one or 
which was offered to each new settler. Upon this, large num- 
bers of Swiss, Scotch, and Germans, became adventurers to the 
colony. Within three years fifom the first settlement, one thou- 
sand four hundred planters had arrived. . 

To aid the colony, parliament made several grants of* lyioney , 
individuals also gave considerable sums for the same purpose : 
owing, however, to the impolitic regulations of the trustees, the 
colony maintained only a feeble existence. 

Oglethorpe and his party arrived on the banks of the Savan 
nah, on the first of February. For several days, the people were 
employed in erecting a ^Ip^tifieatlon, and in felling the woods, 
while the general marked Hat the town. The first house was 
begun on the ninth, and tibi town, afler the Indianiftoie of the 
river, was called Savannah. The fort being completed, the gnna 
mounted, and the colony put in a state of safetv, the next object 
of Oglethorpe's attention was to treat with tne Indians, for a 
■hare of their possessions. In his intercourse with the Indians, 
he was greatly assisted by an Indian woman, whom he found at 
Savannah, by the name of Mary Mns^rove. She had resided 
amonff the English, in another part of the country, and was well 
acquainted with their language^ She was of ^reat use, therefore, 
to Gren. Offlethorpe, as an interpreter, for which service hA ^g\:«^ 
her a, hundred pounda a year. 
10 
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Amonff those who came over with Gen. Oglethorpe was I 
man by me name of Thomas Bosomworth. who Was the chaplain ^ 
of the colony. Soon afler his amval at Savannali, he married 
the above-mentioned Mary Musgrove. Unhappily, Bosomworth 
was at heart a bad man^ though by profession a mini^r of the 
gospel. He was distinguished for his pride and love of riches 
and influence. At the same time, he was artful and intriguing; 
yet, en account of his profession, he Was, for a time, much re- 
spected by the Indians. 

At one of the great councils of the Indians, this artful man 
mduced the chiefs to crown Malatclie,oneof the greatest among 
them, emperor of all the Creeks. After this, he persuaded his 
wife to call herself the eldedt sister of Malatche ; and she told 
the Indians, that one of her grandfathers had been made king, by 
the Great Spirit, over al]^ Uie Creeks. The Indians believed 
what Mary told them ; for tliey had become very proud of her 
since Gen. Oglethorpe had taken so much notice of her, and 
• had been so kind to her ; and Hiey acknowle'dged her for their 
queen. They called a great meeting of the cTiiefs, and Mary 
made them a lon^ talk. She told them, that the white? were 
Uieir enemies, and had done them much injury — that they were 
gettinff «way the lands of the Indians, and would soon drive 
them from all their p3ssessions. Said she, " We must assert our 
rights — we must arm ourselves against tliem — we must drive . 
them from our territories. Let us call forth our warriors — I will 
head them. Stand by me, and the houses which they have 
erected shall smoke in ruins." The spirit of Queen Mary was 
contagious. Every chief present declared himself ready to de- 
fend her to the last drop or his blood. 

Afler due preparation, the warriors were called forth. They 
had painted themselves afresh, and sharpened anew their toma* 
hawks for the battle. Their march was now commenced. Queen 
Mary, attended by her infamous husband, the real author and 
instigator of all their discontent, headed the savage throng. 
Before tliey reached Savannah, their tfpprnach was announced. 
The people were justly alarmed. They were few in numberi 
and though thev had a fortification and cannon, they had no 
good reason to hope, that they should be able to ward off the 
deadly blow which was aimed against them. 

By this time, the savages were in sight of Savannah. At this 
critical moment, an Englishman, by the name of Noble Jones, a 
bold and daring man, rode forth, with a few spirited men, oil 
horseback , to meet them. As he approached tliem, he exclaimed, 
in a voice like thunder, " Ground your arms! ground your arms! 
not an armed Indian shall set his root in this town." 

A ive-struck at his lofly tone, and peTce\v\tv^ \\uxv T^nd Uis com- 
panions ready to dash in among lhenk,\ii%7 ^\M»^,wiA.wi««w^ 
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ter laid down their anns. Bosomworth and his queen were now 
■ummoned to march into the city — the Indian cniefs were also 
allowed to enter, bat without their arms. On reaching the pa* 
rade ground, the thunder of fifteen cannon, fired at the same 
moment, told them what they might expect, should they persist 
in their nostile desig^ns. The Indians were now marched to the 
house of the president of the council in Savannah. Bosomworth 
was required to leave the Indians, while the president had a 
friendly talk with them. 

In his address to them, he assured them of the kindness of the 
English, and demanded what they meant by coming in this war- 
like manner. In reply, they told the president that they hid 
heard that Mary was to be sent over the great waters, and they 
had come to learn why they were to lose their queen. Finding 
tha,t the Indians had been deceived, and that JSosom worth was 
the author of all the trouble, and that he had even intended to 
get possessio|> of the magazine, and to destroy the whites, the 
council directed him to be seized and thrown into prison. This 
step Mary resented with great spirit. Ru^iing fj^i among the 
Indians, she openly cursed Gen. Oglethorpe, aRhou^h he had 
raised her from poverty and distress, and declared that the 
whole world should know, that the ground she trod upon was 
her own» 

The warlike spirit of the Indians bein^r thus likely to be re* 
newed. it was thought advisable to impnson Mary also. This 
was accordingly done. At the same time, to appease the Indians, 
a sumptuous feast was made for the chiefs by the president, who, 
during the better state of feeling, which seemed to prevail, took 
occasion to explayi to them the wickedness of Bosomworth, and 
}iow, by falsehood and cunning, he had led them to believe that 
Mary was really their c^ueen — a descendant of one of their great 
chiefs. " Brothers," said he, " this is not true — Queen Mary is 
no other than* Mary Musgrove^ whom I found poor, and who has 
been made the dupe of the artful Bosomworth, and you, brothers, 
tlie dupes of both. ' 

The aspect of things was now pleasant. The Indians were 
beginning to be satisfied of the villany of Bosomworth, and of the 
red character of Mary ; but, at this moment, the door was thrown 
open, and, to the surprise of all, Mary burst into the room. She 
had made her escape from prison, and, learning what was going 
on, she rushed forward witn the fury of a tigress. " Seize your 
arms ! '* exclaimed she," seize your arms ! remember your prom- 
ise, and defend yoftr queen." The sight of their queen seemed to 
bring back, in a moment, all the original ardor of the enterprise. 
In an instant, every chief seized his tx)mahawk,and sprang from 
the ground, to rally at the call of their queen. / 

At this moment, Capt. Jones, who was ^T^a^TvX., ^et'iwrvxv^j^^^ 
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danger of the president and the other whites, drew his swordi 
and demanded peace. The majesty of his countenance — the fire 
of his eye — the glittering of his sword — told Queen Mary what 
she might expect, should she attempt to raise any higher the fe- 
verish spirits of her subjects. The Indians cast an eye towards 
her. as if to inquire what they should do. Her countenance fell. 
Perceiving his advantage, Jones* stepped forward, and, in the 
presence of the Indians, seized Mary, and conducted her back to 
prison. 

A short imprisonment so far humbled both Bosomworth <and 
Mary, that each wrote a letter, confessinfir what they had done, 
a#i promising, if released, that they woiJd conduct with more 
propriety in mture. The people kindly fore^ave them both, and 
they left the city. But they did not penorm their promise. 
Bosomworth again tried to make Mary queen, and to get posses- 
sion of three large islands called Ossabaw, Sapelo, ana St. Cath- 
erine's. He pretended that they had been given to him by the In- 
dians. Finding, however, that he could not sustain his claim, he 
went over to I^gland with Mary, and there instituted a lawsuit 
for their recovSy. At length, having obUuned St. Catharine's 
island, by a judgment of the court, he returned with his wife, 
and took up his residence on that island. Here Mary died ; 
some time afler which Bosomworth married one of his own ser- 
vants, who did not survive him. At length, he finished his own 
inglorious life, and was buried between nis two wives, upon the 
island which had cost him so much trouble. 

23. Gen. Oglethorpe, having been appointed command- 
er-in-chief of the forces of South. Carolina and Georgia, 
projected an expedition against St. Augustine, in 1740. 
Aided by Virginia and Carolina, he marched, at the 
head of more than two thousand men, for Florida ; and, 
afler taking two small Spanish forts, Diego and Moosa^ 
he sat down before St. Augustine. Capt. Price, with 
several twenty-gun ships, assisted by sea ; but after all 
their exertions, the general was forced to raise the siege, 
and return with considerable loss. 

24. Two years after, 1742, the Spaniards invaded 
Georgia, in turn. A Spanish armament, consisting of 
thirty-two sail, with three thousand men, under com- 
mand of Don Manuel de Monteano, sailed from St. Au- 
^stine, and arrived in the river Altamaha. The expe- 

dJtion, although fitted out at gtCTvl e^^euse, failed of 
accomplishing its object. 
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Gen. Oglethorpe was, at this time, at Fort Simons. Finding 
himself unable to retain possession of 'it, haying but about sevem 
Qundred men, he soiked his cannon, and, destroying his military 
f tores, retreated to nis head-quarters at Frederica. 

On the first prospect of an invasion, G«n. Oglethorpe had ap* 
plied \jo the governor of South Carolina for assistance ; but the 
Carolinians, fearing for the safety of their own territory , and not 
approving of Gen. Oglethorpe's management in his late expedi- 
tion against St Augustine, declmed furnishing troops, but voted 
supplies. 

in this state of danger andr perplexity, the general resorted to 
stratagem. A French soldier belonging to his army had desert- 
ed to the enemy. Fearing the conse(]^uences of their learning 
his weakness, he devised a plan by which to destroy the credit 
of any infbrmation that the deserter might give. 

With this view, he wrote a letter to the French deserter in the 
Spanish camp, addressing him as if he were a spy of the English. 
This letter he bribed a Spanish captive to deliver, in whicn &e 
directed the deserter to state to the Spaniards, that he was 
in a weak and defenceless condition, a!^d to urge them to an 
attack. 

Should he not be able, however, to persuade them to this, he 
wished him to induce them to continue three days longer at 
their quarters, in which time he expected two thousand men, 
and six British men-of-war, from Carolina. The above letter, 
as was intended, was delivered to the Spanish general, instead 
of the deserter, w^o immediately put the latter in irons. 

A council of war was called, and, while deliberating upon the 
measures which should be taken, three supply ships, which had 
been voted by Carolina, appeared in sight. Imagining these to 
be the men-of-war alludea toin the letter, the Spaniaras,in great 
haste, fired the fort, and embarked, leaving behind them several 
cannon, and a quantity of provisions. By this artful, but unjus- 
tifiable expedient, the country was relieved of its invaders, and 
Georgia, and probably a great part of South Carolina, saved 
from ruin. 

25. In 1752, the colony continuing in a languishing 
condition, although parliament had at different times 
given them nearly one hundred thousand pounds, and 
many complaints having been made against the system 
of regulations adapted by the trustees, they surrendered 
their charter to the crown, upon which the government 
became regal. In 1755, a general court was established. 
26. March 29th, 1744, Great Britoiu^ uwdts 
10* 
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George II., declared war against France and Spain* 
The most important event of this war, in America, was 
the capture of Louisburg from the French, by the New 
England colonies, under command of Sir William Pep* 
percll. 

Afler the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, the French had built 
Louisburg, on the island of Cape Breton, as a security to their 
navigation and fishery, and had fortified it at an expense of ^ve 
millions and a half of dollars. The fortifications consisted of a 
rampart of stone, nearly thirty-six feet in height, and a ditch 
eighty feet wide. There were six bastions, and three batteries, 
with embrasures for one hundred and forty-eiflrht cannon, and six 
mortars. On an island, at the entrance of tne harbor, was an* 
other battery of thirty cannon, carrying twenty-eight pounds shot ; 
and at the bottom of the haroor, opposite the entrance, was sit- 
uated the royal battery of twenty-eight forty-tw« pounders, and 
two eighteen pounders. The entrance of tJ^ town, on the land 
side, was at the west, over a draw-bridge, near which was a cir- 
cular battery, mounting sixteen guns oftwenty-four pounds shot. 
These works had been twenty-five years in building, and though 
not entirely completed, were of such strength, that the place was 
sometimes called the " Gibraltar of Amenca.'' 

The acquisition of this place was deemed eminently 
important to New England, since, while in possession of 
the French, it had furnished a safe and convenient re- 
treat to such privateers as disturbed and captured the 
inhabitants of the colonies employed in the fisheries. 

Impressed with the necessity of measures to secure this for^ 
tress, Gov. Shirley, of Massachusetts, had solicited the assistance 
of tlie British ministry, for the acquisition of Cape Breton. 
Early in January, 1745, before receiving an answer to his letters 
to England, he communicated to the general court, under an 
oath of secrecy, a plan which he had ^rmed for an attack on 
Louisburg. To tliis plan strong objections were urged, and tlie 
proposal of tlie governor was at first rejected ; but upon recon- 
sideration, it was carried by a majority of a single voice. Cir- 
culars were immediately addressed to the colonies as far south 
as Pennsylvania, requesting their assistance^ and that an embar- 
go might be laid on all their ports. The New England colonies 
only, however, were concerned in tlie expedition. Of the forces 
nuHed, MassacUuBeiiB furnished three thousand two hundred and 
fffly; Connecticut five hundred and s\x.\.%ei\\ ^Jhwia Inland and 
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New Hampshire, each, three hundred. The naval force consist- 
ed of twelve ships and vessels. In two months the armj was 
enlisted, victualled, and eauipped for service. 

On the twenty-Uiird ot March, sn express boat, which had 
been sent to Com. Warren, in the West Indies, to invite his co- 
operation, returned to Boston, with advices from him, that, as the 
contemplated expedition was a colonial affair, without orders 
from England, he must excuse himself from any concern in the 
enterprise. This intelligence was peculiarly unwelcome ; but, 
the governor and general concealing the tenor of the advice, the 
army was embarked, and the next morning the fleet sailed. On 
the fourth of April, the fleet and anny arrived in safety at Canso. 
where thev were joined by the troops flrom New Hampshire, ana 
soon after oy those from Connecticut. 

Most unexpectedly to the general. Com. Warren, with his 
fleet, arrived at Canso, having, soon afier his advices by the ex- 
press boat to Gov. Shirley, received orders to repair to North 
America, and to concert measures with the governor for his 
majesty's service. Hearing that the fleet had sailed for Canso, 
he proceeded directly for that port. Great was the joy which 
pervaded the whole fleet and camp, on the arrival of this impor- 
tant auxiliary force. After a short consultati ii ■« th G«n. rep- 
perell, Com. Warren sailed to cruise befbre Louisburg, and, not 
long after, was followed by the fleet and army, which, on the 
thirtieth of April, arrived in Chapearouge bay. The enemy 
were, until this moment, in profound ignorance that any attack 
was meditated against them. 

Tlie sight of the transports gave the alarm to the French, 
and a detachmtnt was sent to oppose the landing cf the 
troops. But, while the general diverted the attention of the 
enemy by a feint at one place, he was landing his men at * 
another. 

The next morning, four hundred of the English marched 
round behind the hills to the north-east harbor, setting fire to all 
the houses and stores, till they came within a mile ot the royal 
battery. The conflagration of the stores, in which was a consid- 
erable quantity of tar, concealed the English troops, at the same 
time that it increased the alarm of the French so greatly, that 
they precipitately abandoned the royal battery. Upon their 
flight, tiie Englisjfi took possession of it, and, by means of a well- 
directed fire from it, seriously damaged the town. 

The main body of the army now commenced the sioge. For 
fourteen nights, they were occupied in drawing cannon towards 
the town, over a morass, in which oxen and horses could not be 
used. Incredible was the toil; but what could not men accom- 
plish, who had been accustomed to draw the pines of the forests 
For masts? By the 20th of May, seveioiX ^xsac-m^ \i;N.NX^\\^^ \csA 
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In the mean Ci 
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tixlj men,, (ogethei with gtetl qUBntideii of milituy atorvB. 
ThiB capture was of great conBequence, as it not onlj increued 
the English force, and added to their miliCarj aupplieg, but u it 
■eriaue^ lesxened the BtrenTlh of the enemy. Shortly after this 
capture, the number of the Engliab fleet was conaidenbly aug- 
mented by the arrival of leveral men-of-war. A combined at- 
tack bT >ea and land was now determined on, and fixed for tha 
leth of June. 

Previoualy to the nxriTal of tkii additional naval force, much 
had been accompliahed towards the reduction of the placi . Tho 
inland battery had been silenced ; the western gate of the town 

IS beat«n down, and a breach effected in the wall ; the circa- 
g nearly ruined, and the western 



r ttie king's bastion was nearly demolis 



if the works, and perceiving 

^._^ king for a joint assault, to sustain which little 

prospect remained, on the 15th the enemy desired a cessa- 
tion of hoetiUtieB, and on the 17th of June, after a siege of forty- 
aine days, the city of Louisburg, arid liieisVani Q? Ci^ fiiaVnt^ 
►■t™ Barreadnred to his Britannic raajealj. 
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Thus gnccessfulljT terminated a daring expedition, which had 
been andertaken without the knowledge of the mother country. 
The acquisition of the fortress of Lomsburg was as useful and 
important to the colonies, and to the British empire, as its re- 
duction was surprising to that empire and mortifying to the 
court of France. * 

Resides the stores and prizes which fell into the hands of the 
English, which were estimated at little less than a million ster- 
Mxxgf security was given to the colonies in their fisheries ; Nova 
Scotia was preserved, and the trade and fisheries of France nearly 
ruined. * 

27. The capture of Louisburg roused the court of 
France to revenge. Under the Duke lyAnville, a no» 
bleman of great courage, an armament was despatched 
to America, in 1746, consisting of forty ships of wa^, 
fifly-six transports, with three thousand five hundred 
men, and forty thousand stands of arms for the use of 
the French and Indians in Canada. The object of this 
expedition was to recover possession of Cape Breton, and 
to attack the colonies. A merciful Providence, how- 
ever, averted the blow, and, by delaying the fleet, and 
afterwards disabling it in a storm, blasted the hopes of 
the enemy. 

Great was the consternation of the colonies, when the news 
arrived that the French fleet was near the American coast, 
and greatly increased, on learning that no English fleet was in 
quest of it. 

Several ships of this formidable French fleet were damaged 
by storms *, otners were lost, and one forced to r«tum to Brest, on 
account of a malignant disease among her crew. Two or three 
only of the ships, with a few of the transports, arrived at Che- 
bucto, now Halifax. Here the admiral died, through mortifica- . 
tion ; or, as some say, by poison. The vice-admiral came to a 
similar tragicd death, by running himself throuj|rh the body. 
That part of the fleet that arrived, sailed with a view to attack 
Annapolis ] but a storm scattered them, and prevented the ac 
compiishment of this object. 

28. In April, 1748, preliminaries of peace were 
signed between France and England, at Aix la Chapelle, 
soon afler which hostilities ceased. The definitive 
treaty was signed in October. Yi\aoiiCt% wv ^ i\^^^ 
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were to.be released without ransom, and all conquests 
made during the war were to be mutually restored. 

NOTES. 

29. Manners of the Colonists. The colonics 
were now peopled with inhabitants, by far the greater 
part of' whom were born and educated in America. And 
although the first settlers were collected from most, or 
all, the countries of Europe, and emigrants from various 
nations continued to flock to America, still we may ob- 
serve, during this period, a gradual assimilation of na- 
tional manners and character. . The peculiarities of 
each class became less distinct by intercourse with the 
others, and every succeeding generation seemed to ex- 
hibit less strikingly those traits which distinguished 
the preceding. 

Although this is true witli respect to the American colonies 
generally, there were some exceptions. Some villages, or terri- 
tories, being settled exclusively by emigrants speaking a difierent 
language from thai generally spoken — as the Grcrnians, for ex- 
ample—or entertaining some peculiar religious notions — as the 
Quakers — still preserved their own peculiar manners. 

But, in attempting to ascribe some general character to the 
people of the colonies during this period, we might consider them^ 
as, during our second period, on the whole, exhibiting three va- 
rieties ; viz. the rigid Puritan English of tlic north, the Dutch in 
New York, and the luxurious English of tlie south. The aus- 
terity of the north was, however, mlich relaxed. The elegant 
varieties of life, wliich before had been proliibited, were tolerated^ 
and the refinements of polished society appeared among the higher 
classes. The strong lines of Dutch manners in New York were 
slowly disappearing, under an English government, and by means 
of the settlement of English among them. The manners of the 
south were assuming an aspect of more refinement, partioalarly 
among the higher classes, but showed little other cltange. 

30. Religion. During this period, the spirit of re- 
ligious bigotry and intolerance may be observed to have 

abated In a very considerable degree. The conduct of 
tliase sects, which had called fotlYi \.\\o&% ^x«^ ^TA\m» 
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fustifiable restrictions «pon the freedom of religious wor- 
ship, had become less offensive and exceptionable ; and 
at the close of this period, religious persecution had 
ceased in all the colonies, and the rights of conscience 
were generally recognized. 

In 1692, the Metmonites were inlioduoed into Pennsylyania, 
an4 lettled at Gennantown. Their increase, howevefi has been 
small. 

In 1719, the Tankers, or General Baptists, arrived at Phila- 
delphia, and dispersed themselves into several parts of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In 1741, the Moramans were introduced into America, by 
Coant Zinzendorf, and settled at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
Regularity, mdustry, ingenuity, and economy, are characteristid 
of this people. They have considerably increased, and are a le* 
spectable body of Christians. 

The German LaUherans were first introduced into the Ameri- 
can colonies during this period, and settled principally in Penn- 
sylvania and New York. 

Episcopacy was considerably extended during this period. In 
1693, it was introduced into New York; into New Jersey and 
Rhode Island in 1702; into South Carolina in 1703, by law; in 
Connecticut in 1704. 

In 1708, the Say brook Platform was formed by a synod com- 
posed of Congre^tional ministers, under authority of the legis- 
lature of Connecticut. 

About the year 1737, a revival of religion yery extensively pre- 
vailed in New England. At this time, great numbers umted 
themselves to the church, and testified, by their conduct through 
life, the genuineness of their profession. 

The celebrated Whitfield came to America about the year 1740, 
and produced great religious excitement by his singular powers 
of pulpit eloquence. He did not found any peculiar sect m this 
countiy, although he gave rise to that of the CtUvinistic Metliodr 
isth in England. 

31. Trade and Commerce. Although the trade of 
the colonies began to feel the restrictions imposed upon 
it by the mother country, still it steadily increased dur- 
ing this period. 

From tlie very commencement of the colonics, the mother 
country was not without her jealousies respecting their increase 
in population, trade, and manufactures. IiKjuiries on these ooints 
were instituted, and opportunities sought to kce^ in. elv«<iJ«L \S^A 
tpirit of colonial enterprise. Lawa were ew^cV?^ ^t^\^ >ccroR ^ 
tune, deaigaed and calculated, not on\y X.<i ma^ ^iaa ^a^wi«^ ^^ 
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pend on the mother country for her vtanu&ctures, bo^ alio tt 
limit their trade and commerce, and keep them in safe subjeo* 
tion to England. 

As illustrating this course of policy, we may notice several 
lanes of parliament. In }732, an act was passed, prohibitiii£ 
'' the exportation of hats out of the plantations of America, ana 
to restrain the number of apprentices taken by hat-makers." So 
also the act of 1750 prohibited, on penalty of two hundred 
pounds, ** the erection of any mill for slitting or rolling of iroif, cit 
any plating for^ to work with a tilt hammer ; or any furnace fbis- 
makmg steel, m any of the colonies." At the same time, en- 
couragement was given to export pig and bar iron to England for 
her manufactories. In like manner was prohibited the exporta- 
tion firom one province to another by water, and even the car- 
riage by land, on horseback, or in a cart, of all wools and wool- 
len goods of the produce of America. The colonies were also 
compelled by law to procure many articles from England, which 
they could have purchased twenty per cent, cheaper in other 
markets. 

But, notwithstanding these restrictions, trade and commerce 
gradually and steadily mcreased. To England the^ colonies ex- 
ported lumber of all sorts, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, oil, rosin, cop* 
Ser ore, pig and bar iron, whale fins, tobacco, rice, fish, indigo, 
axseed, Deeswax, raw silk, &c. They also built many vessels, 
which were sold in the mother country. 

But the importation of goods from England, in consequence 
of the course pursued by tne British government, was still much 
greater than the amount of the exports to England. In 172B. Sir 
William Keith stated that the colonies then consumed one sixth 
part of all the woollen manufactures exported from Great Britain, 
and more than double that value in linen and calicoes ; also mid 
Quantities of English manufactured silks, small wares, housenold 
nimiture, trinkets, and a very considerable value in East India 
ffoods. From 1739 to 1756, this importation of goods from Eng- 
und amounted to one million of pounds sterling annually, on an 
average. 

But, if the amount of imports' from Great Britain was tBus 
more than the colonies exported thither, they would fall in debt 
to England. How did they pay this balance of trade against 
them ? It was done by gold and silver obtained chiefly from the 
West India settlements, to which they exported lumber, fish of 
an inferior quality, beef, pork, butter, horses, poultry, and other 
live stock, an inferior kind of tobacco, corn, cider, apples, cab 
bages, onions, &c. They built also many small vessels, which 
found a ready market. 

The cod and whale fisheries wc^ becoming considerable ; they 
^i^re principally carried on by New ETvg\axid. TVwa ^^o^Snj^^^w. 
A*ft/ in Spain, France, England, the Yf eat ludiea^ &&. •, wA >(iaft 
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money obtained for them aided the colonies in paying the balance 
of trade against them in £ngland. 

32. Agriculture. Agriculture, during this period, 
was greatly improved and extended. Immense tracts 
of forests were cleared, and more enlightened modes of 
husbandry were introduced. The number of articles 
produced by agriculture was also increased. 

The colonies now not only raised a sufficient supply of food for 
their own use, but their exports became great, mieat and other 
English grain were the principal products of the middle colonies ; 
grain, beef, pork, horses, butter, cheese, &c., were tlie chief prod^ 
ucts of the northern colonies ; tobacco, wheat, and rice, were 
the principal products of the south. 

In the south, also, large numbers of swine ran wild in the 
forests, living upon mast. These were tdten, salted down, and 
exported to a considerable extent. 

33. Arts and Manufactures. Under the head pf 
Commerce, we have noticed the obstacles interposed by 
Great Britain to the progress of arts and manufactures. 
Notwithstanding these, however, the coarser kinds o£ 
cutlery, some coarse cloths, both linen and woollen, hats,, 
paper, shoes, household furniture, farming utensils, d&e.,. 
were manufactured to a considerable extent ; not suffix 
cient, however, to supply thie inhabitants. All these man- 
ufactures were on a small scale ; cloths were made in 
some families, for their own consumption. 

The art of printing made considerable progress during this pe- 
riod. A newspaper, the first in North America, called The Bos- 
ton Weekly KeioS'lAtter^ was established in 1704. Before the close 
of this period, ten others were established — ^four in New England ^ 
two in New York ; two in Pennsylvania ; one in South Carolina; 
and one in Maryland. The number of lvK>ks published was ^so 
considerable, aluiougli they were executed in a coarse style, and 
were generally booKs of devotion, or for tlie purposes of ed- 
ucation. 

34. Population. At the expiration of our second 
period, we estimated the population of the English colo- 
nies in America at 200,000 souls. About the close of 
our third period, Franklin calculated that there weta 
then one miJIion or upwards, audvYv^xX^c^'a.^^^^^^^^^^^*^' 

been brought over sea. 

II 
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This estiiiMte of the population of America TeryneiriyaceoN* 
with an estimate made in London, from " authentic autoorUittiy** 
May, 1755, which is as follows : — 



New Hampshire 30,000 

Massachusetts Bay. 220,000 

R. Island and Provi- > «k nnn 

^iice Plantations 5 * ' * ^^^ 

Connecticut 100,000 

Mew England 385,000 

MkL andS. Colonics. . . . . 661,000 

Total 1,046,000 



New York 100,000 

The Jerseys ^..•.•. 60^000 

Pennsylvania 250,000 

Marjrlaad 85,000 

Virginia 85,000 

North Carolina 45,000 

South Carolina 30;QD0 

Geor£;ia..... 6;M0 

661JB0O 



35. Education. The southern colonies conttnued to 
treat the subject of education diiferently from the north- 
ern oolonieS) in this respect ; in the north, one of ihn 
first objects of legislation was to provide for the edaeft- 
tion of all classes ; in the south, the education of the 
higher classes only was an object of public attention. 

The first yniblic institution for the purposes of education, whidh 
succeeded in the south, was that of William and Mary Colkn^ 
in Virginia, established in 1G92, by the sovereigns wiiose 
it bears. 

Yale College, in Connecticiit, was commenced in 1700 ; 
of the principal ministers in the neighboring towns, who \aA 
mpp<unted to adopt such measures as they would deem expediemi;, 
on the subject of a college, agreeing to found one in the colonj. 
The next year, the legislature granted them a charter. Tlie cm- 
lege was begun at Saybrook, where was held the first commence- 
pient, in 1702. In 1717, it was removed to New Haven, where 
it became permanently established. It was named afler the Hon. 
Elihu Yale, governor of the East India Company, who was ibi 
principal benefactor. 

Tlie college at Princeton, New Jersey, called " Nassau HaO,** 
WOB first founded hy charter from John Hamilton, Esq., preaLdent 
of Uie council, about the year 1738, and was enlarcfed by Oov 
Bukher, in 1747. 



REFLECTIONS. 

3C. The history of tliis period presents the North American 

colonies to our view, at the same time that tliey were visited with 

eruel amf de$olating wars, still advancing in population, cxtend- 

'ly tJieir commerce f forming new Be\.\\cmcTv\a, ^r\^^tv^>2cA 

-^aBdarha of their territory, and \&^in|( Vv'te wA ^«^^x >^b% 
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foundations of a future nation. And, while we look back, with 
idmiration, upon the hardj spirit which carried our ancestor* 
Ihrouf h scenes so tnring, an(l enabled tliem to reap prosperity 
firom ue crimsoned nelds of battle and bloodshed, let us be thank* 
l\il that our lot is caA itt a happier isg ; and that, instead of shar- 
ing in the perils of feeble colonies, we enjoy the protection and 
pnvileffes of a free and powerful nation. 

In addition to the reflections subjoined to the account which 
we have given of the ** Salem witclicrafl," we may add another, 
respecting the dan^r ofvopvJar delusion. In tliat portion of our 
history, we see a kind of madness rising up, and soon stretching 
its innuence over a whole communihr. And such, too, is the 
pervadinff power of tlie s^ll, that the wise and ignorant,^ the 




^nexal excitement; when wv feel ourselves borne along on one 
side or tlie otlier, by the popular tide, — let us inquire whether we 
arc not acting under the mfluence of a delusion, which a (cw 
years, perhaps a few months, «r days, ma^^ dispel and exnose. 
Mor, at such a time, let us regjuid oar sinoerity, or our conscious- 
ness of integrity, or tlie seeming clearness and certainty of our 
reasoning, as mrnisiiing an absolute assurance that, aflcr all, we 
do not mistake, and that our opponents are not right. 

Another reflection of «ome importance, and one that may serv* 
to guard «8 against censuriiu;, too severely, the wise and good, it 
suggi*MU.Hl by tliis account of -the '< Salem witchcraA." it is tliis^ 
that tlie binit men are liable to err. We should not, thereforei 
condemn, nor shonid we withhold our charity from, those who 
fUJ into occasional error, provided tiieir eharactem are, in othef 
feqiectsti eucli ■• to hgr owitti to ov good opinioa. 
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PERIOD IV. 



DISTINGUISHED FOE THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 

Extending from the Declaration of War hy Engkmd 
against Prance, 1756, to the Commencement of Hos* 
tilities hy GrecU Britain against the American Colo* 
nies, in the Battle of Lexington^ 1775. 

Sec, 1. The war which ended in the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, in 1748, {Period III. 28.) had been highly 
injurious to the American colonies ; and the return of 
peace found them in a state of impoverishment and dls* 
tress. Great losses had been sustained in their coix|- 
mercc, and many of their vessels had been seized on 
the coast by privateers. Bills of credit, to the amount 
of several millions, had been issued to carry on the war, 
which they v/ere now unable to redeem ; and the losses 
of men in various expeditions against the enemy, had 
seriously retarded the increase of population. 

The expenses of the northern colonies, includinir New Eng* 
Iftnd and New York, during the war, were estimated at not less 
than one million pounds sterling. Massachusetts alone is said to 
have paid half this sum, and to have expended nearly four ban- 
died thousand pounds iu tJic expedition against Ctt)»c Brctoo. 
The expenses of Carolina, for the war in that quarter, were not 
lesH in proportion. 

To supply the deficiency of money, hills of credit were issued 
io the amount of several millions. The bills issued hy Massa 
cJiuuelta, during two or three years of \\\e ^wtit , ^iwwvvwvx*^ \ft \>fc. 
/wee/i iivo and three millions curreucy \ NN\vv\e,>jX VW Mvvna ^jJl 
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their emission, five or six hundred pounds were equal to only one 
hundred pounds sterling. Before the complete redemption of th^se 
bills, says Dt. Trumbuu, in those colonies where their credit was 
best supported, the depreciation was nearly tioentvfor one. 

The losses sustained by the colonies, in the nul of many of 
their bravest men, during this and the last Indian war, were se» 
verelv felt. From 17224o 1749, a period of twenty-seven years, 
the losses of Massachusetts and New Hampshire equalled 
the whole increase of their numbers ; whereas, in the natural 
course of population, their numbers would have more than 
doubled. 

Such was the general state of the colonies, at the close 
of this war. The return of peace was hailed as the 
harbinger of better days, and the enterprising spirit of 
the people soon exerted itself to repair the losses which 
had been sustained. Commerce, therefore, again flour- 
ished ; population increased ; settlements were extended ; 
and the public credit revived. 

2. Scarcely, however, had the colonies begun to reap 
the benefits of peace, before the sound of approaching 
war filled the land with general anxiety and distress. 
After an interval of only about eight years, from 1748 
to May 18th, 1756, Great Britain, under George II., 
formally declared war against Fr.ance ; which declara- * 
tion was reciprocated, on the 9th of June, by a similar 
declaration, on the part of France, under Louis XV., 
against Great Britain. 

The general cause, leading to this war, commonly 
called the " French and Indian iror," was the alleged 
encroachments of the French upon the frontiers of the 
colonies in America, belonging to the English crown. 

Tliese encroachments were made upon Nova Scotia in the east, 
which had been ceded to Great Britain by the 12th article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, but to a considerable part of which the French 
laid claim, and, in several places^ were erecting fortifications. In 
the north and west, they were settling and fortifying Crown 
Point, and, in the west, were not only attempting to complete a 
line of forts fr6m the head of the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, 
but were encroaching far on Virginia. 

7^ circumstance which served to open IKe. >»ot ^^'^^ 
ihe alleged intrusion of llie Ohio Compau\j \s^\s^ ^^ 
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territory of the French. This company consisted of a 
number of influential men, from London and Virginia, 
who had obtained a charter grant of six hundred thou* 
sand acres of land, on and near the river Ohio, for thiD 
purpose of carrying on the fur trade with the Indians^ 
and of settling the country. 

The governor of Canada had early intelligence of the 
transactions of this company. Fearing that their plan 
would deprive the French of the advantages of the fur 
trade, and prevent communications between Canada and 
Lfonisiana, he addressed a letter to the governors of New 
York and Pennsylvania, claiming the country east of the 
Ohio to the Alleganies, and forbidding the further en- 
croachments of the English traders. 

As yet, the Pennsylvanians had principally mana^d the trade 
with the Indians. JDut, being now about to be deprived of it by 
the Ohio Cotnpanv, which was opening a road to the Potomao^ 
they excited the fears of the Indians, Jest their lands should b# 
taken from them, and gave early intelligence to the French, of the 
designs and transactions of (he company. 

The French governor soon manifested his hostile determim^ 
tion, by seizing several of the English traders, and carrying then 
• ^toa French port on the south of Lake Erie. — The Twightwees^V 
. tribe of Indians in Ohio, near Miami river, among whom the Elngw 
lish had been trading, resented the seizure, and, by way of T9t^ 
taliation, took several French traders, and sent them to nnasyl- 
vania. 

In the mean time, a communication was opened along 
the French creek and Allegany river, between Fort 
Presqu' He, on Lake Erie, and the Ohio ; and Frenek 
troops were stationed at convenient distances, secured^ . 
by temporary fortifications. 

The Ohio Company, thus threatened with the de- 
struction of their trade, were loud in their complaints. 
Dinwiddie, lieutenant-governor of Virginia, to whom 
these complaints were addressed, laid the subject before 
the assembly, which ordered a messenger to Be despatch- 
eii to the French commandant on the Ohio, to demand 
tne reasons of his hostile conduct, and \o wixamoTL >&» 
French to eracuate their forts in tVial ie^\oii. 
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3. The person intrusted with this service was George 
Washington, who, at the early age of twenty-one, thus 
stepped forth in the public cause, and began that line of 
serrices which ended in the independence of his 
•ouatry. 

The senrice to which Washington was appointed, was 
both difficult and dangerous ; the place of his destination 
being above four hundred miles distant, two hundred of 
which lay through a wilderness inhabited only by In- 
dians. He arrived m safety, however, and delivered a 
tetter from Gov. Dinwiddle to the commandant. Having 
received a written answer, and secretly taken the di- 
mensions of the fort, he returned. The reply of the 
commandant to Gov. Dinwiddie was, that he had takep 
possession of the country, under the direction of the gov* 
ernor-general of Canada, to whom he would transmit his 
letter, and whose orders only he would obey. 

4. The British ministry, on being made acquainted 
with the claims, conduct and determinaiion of the 
French, without & formal declaration of war, instructed 
the Virginians to resist their encroachments by force of 
arms. Accordingly, a regiment wa^ raised in Virginia, 
which was joined by an independent company from 
Sbuth Carolina; and with this force, Washington, to whom 
the expedition was intrusted, marched, early in April, 
1754, tpwards the Great Meadows, lying within the dis- 
puted territories, for the purpose of expelling the French. 
The conduct of Was^pgton and his troops was highly 
creditable .to them; but, the French forces being consid- 
erably superior, he was obliged to capitulate, with the 
privilege, however, of returning with his troops to Vir- 
ginia. 

On his arrival at the Great Meadows, he learned that the 
French had dispossessed some Virginians of a fortification, which 
tfato latter were erecting for the Ohio Company, at the confluence 
of the Allegany and Monongahela, and were engaged in com- 
pleting it, tor their own use. He also learned, that a -detachment 
from flaat place, then on its march towM^s \3tife Qc\^"a.\. "^«^^'^i^ 
had encamped for the night in a lo'w and ie\\x«d ^^^x)A}ci53i^. 
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Under the guidance of some friendly Indians, and under cov- 
er of a dark and rainy night, this narty he surprised and captureJb 
Having erected, at the Great Meadows, a small stockadD fort, 
afterwards called Fort Necessity, he proceeded, with his force, 
increased by troops from New York, and others from South Car- 
olina, to nearly four hundred men, towards the French fort, do 
Quesne, where Pittsburg now stands, with the intention of dis- 
lodging the enemy. Hearing, however, that the enemy was 
approaching, he retired to Fort Necessity, where, not long aflery 
he was attacked by a large body of troops from Fort du Quesne, 
under command of M. de Villier. After an engagement of sey* 
eral hours, de Villier demanded a parlev, and offered terms of 
capitulation. These terms were rejectea ; but during the nighty 
Jmy 4th, articles were signed, by which Washington was permit- 
ted, upon surrendering the fort, to march with his troops, unmo- 
lested, to Virginia. 

^Such was the beginning of open hostilities, which 
were succeeded' by a series of other hostilities charac- 
terized by the spirit and manner of war, although the 
formal declaration of war was not made until 1756, twa 
years a/ter, as already mentioned. 

5. 1 he British ministry, perceiving war to be inevita* 
ble, reu>mmended to the British colonies in America to 
unite ill some* scheme for their common defence. Ac* 
cordingly, a convention of delegates from Massachusetts^ 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, PennsyU 
vania, Maryland, with the lieutenantpgovernor and coiulh 
cil of New York, was held at Albany, in 17S^, and a 
plan of union adopted, resembling, in several - of its 
features, the present constitution of the United States. 

But the plan met with the approbation neither of the 
provincial assemblies, nor the king's council. By the 
former, it was rejected, because it gave too much power 
to the crown ; and by the latter, because it gave too 
much power to the people. 

According to this plan, a grand council was to be formed, of 
members chosen by the provincial assemblies, and sent from a|l 
the colonies ; whicli council, with a governor-general, appointed 
by the crown, and having a negrative voice, should be empower- 
ea to make general laws, to raise money in all the colonies for 
jAe/r defence, Jto call forth troops, Teg\i\a\« Xi^xA^i^Vi ^\x^«%^ 

*^M?- 4&C, 
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The plan, thus matured, was approved and signed, .on the 
Fourth of July, the day that Wasliington surrendered Fort Ne- 
cessity, and twenty-two years before the declaration of Indepen- 
dence, by all the delegates, ezceptinff those from Connecticut, 
who objected to tlie negative voice or the governor-general. 

One circumstance,, in the history of this plan, deserves here to 
be recorded, as evincing the dawning spirit of tlie revolution. 
Although the plan was rejected by the provincial assemblies, 
they declared, without reserve, that, if it were adopted, they 
would undertake to defend themselves from the Frencli, without 
assistance from Great Britain. They required but to be left to 
emp}oy their supplies in their own way, to effect their security 
and predominance. 

The mother country was too jealous to trust such powers with 
the Americans ; but she proposed another plan, designed to lay 
a foundation for the perpetual dependence and slavery of the 
colonies. This plan was, that the governors, with one or more 
of their council, should form a convention to concert measures - 
for the general defence, to erect fortifications, raise men, &c. 
&jc., with power to draw upon the British treasury, to defray all 
charges ; which charges should be reimbursed by taxes upon die 
aitnuesj imposed by acts of parliament. But to allow the British 
government the rigl^t of taxation — ^to lay the colonies under the 
obligations of a debt to be thus liquidated — to subject themselves 
to the rapacity of king's collectors, we scarcely need say, was a 
proposal which met with universal disapprobation. 

6. Early in the spring of 1755, preparations were 
made, by the colonies, for vigorous exertions against the 
■enemy. Four «k|ditions were planned : — one against 
the French in Nova iScotia ; a second against the French 
on the Ohio J a ^Azre? agains|A:own Point ; and a. fourth 
against Niagara. ^ 

7. The expedition jgainst Nova Scotia, consisting of 
three thousand men, chiefly from Massachusetts, was 
led by Gen. Monckton art9 Gen. Winslow. With these 
troops, they sailed from Boston, May 20th, and on the 
1st of June, arrived at Chignecto, in the bay of Fundy. 
After being joined by three hundred British troops, and 
a small train of artillery, they proceeded against Fort 
Beau Sejour, which, after four days' investment, surren- 
dered. The name of the fort was now changed to that 
of Cumberland. From this place Getv. M»\\<LW\.Ciw t^\^^ 
ceeded far her into the counli^ , \.ooV oN^x^et Wv&>53k^'8r 
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Bession of the French, and disarmed the inhabitants. 
By this succcBsfut expedition, the English possessed 
themselves of the whole country of Nova Scotia, a part 
of which, as already noticed, {See, 2,) thejfrench claim- 
ed : its tranquillity was restored, and placed upon a per- 
manent basis. ' 

In this wh^le expedition, the Eng^lish lost but twenty meal 
Lar^e quantities of provisions and military stores fell into their 
hands, with a number of valuable cannon. 

The French force in Nova Scotia being subdued, a difficult 
question occurred, respecting the disposal of the inhabitants, 
rearing that they might join the French in Canada, whom they 
had before furnished with intelligence, quarters, ana provisions, 
it was determined to disperse them among the Englisn colonies. 
Under this order, one thousand nine himdred were thus dis- 
persed. 

8. The expedition against the French on tJie Ohi0, 
was led by Gen. Braddock, a British officer, who coin- 
menced his march from Virginia, in June, with about 
two thousand men. Apprehensive that Fort du Cluesne, 
against which he was proceeding, might be reinforced, 
Braddock, with one thousand two hundred selected . 
troops, hastened his march, leaving Col. Dunbar to fol- 
k)w more slowly, with the other troops and the heavy 
oaggage. .;\ • 

On the 8th of July, Braddock hiad advanced sixty 
miles forw&rd of Col. Dupiu', and within twelve or four- 
teen miles of Port du Quesne. Here he was advised by 
his officers to proceed with caatif^, and was earnestly 
entreated by Col. Washington, his aid, to permit him to 
precede the army, and guard against surprise. Too 
haughty and self-confident to receive advice, Braddock, 
without any knowledge of the condition of the enemy, 
continued to press towards the fbrt. About twelve 
o'clock, July 9th, when within seven miles of the fort, 
he was suddenly attacked by a body of French and In^- 
dians. Although the enemy did not exceed five hun- 
dred, yet, after an action of three Yvowis, ^T^ddo^^Vi, \SLtb- 
der whom five horses had been kVi\ed,\«^ TwstXaSc^ 
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wounded, and his troops defeated. The loss of the Eng- 
lish army was sixty-f^r out of eighty-five officers, and 
nearly half the privates. 

This unfortunate defebl of Gen. Braddock is to be ascribed to 
In* tm|>rudence and too daring intrepidity. Had be attended to 
these psecatttions whioh were recommencfed to him, be would not 
have Deen thus ambuscaded ; or had he wisely retreated from « 
concealed enemy, and scoured the thicket with bis cannon, the 
melancholy catastrophe might have been avoided. But, obstinate- 
ly riveted 'lo the spot on which he was first attacked, he vainly 
continued his attempt to form bis men in regular order, although, 
by this means, a surer prey to the enemy, until, being himself 
wounded, he could no longer be accessary to the destruction of 
human life. 

A remarkable fact in the history of this affair remains to be 
told. Gen. Braddock held the protmcuU troops in great contempt. 
ConsequenUy, he kept the Vurginkms, and other provincials, who 
were in the action, in the rear. Yet, although equally exposed 
with Uie rest, far from being affected with the fears that disorder- 
ed the reerular troops, they stood firm and unbroken, and, under 
Colonel Wasliington, covered the retreat of the regulars, and 
saved them from total destructien. 

The retreat of the army, after Braddock was wounded, wae 
precipitate. No pause was made until the rear division was met. 
This division,, on its junetibn with the o^er, was seized with tKw 
same spirit of flight with the retreattng, and both divisions pro- 
ceeded to Fort Cumberland, & distance of nearly one hundred and 
twenty miles from the place of action. 

Had the troops, even here, recovered their «Dirits and returned, 
success might still have crowned the expedition. At least, the 
army might have rendered the most imprMrtant service to the 
ctaae, by preventing the devastatieoe and innuman murders, per 
petrated by the French and Indians, during the summer, on the 
western borders of Virginia and Pennsylvania. But, instead of 
adopting a course so salutanr and important. Col. Dunbar, leav- 
ing the sick and wounded at Cumberland, marched with his troops 
to rhiladelphik 

9. The expeditioii against Crown Point was led by 
Gen. William Johnson, a member of the council of New 
York ; and although it failed as to its main object, yet its 
results diffused exultation through the American colo- 
nies, and dispelled the gloom which followed Braddock's 
defeat. 

The army under Johnson arrived «1 l\ve %om>^VcA <iK.V»j6*k 
Georg^ the latter part of Augosl. YJVa\e V«^>VD!u^\^^^'fe ^''^^ 
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received that a body of tlie enemy, two tliousand in number, had 
landed at Soutlibay, now Whitciudl, under command of Baroii 
Dieskau, and were marching towards ]ft>rt Edward, for tlie pur 
pose of destroying the provisions and military stores tliere. 

At a council of war, held on tlie morning of September Sth, it 
was resolved to detach a party to intercept tlie French and save 
the fort. Tliis party consisted of twelve hundred men, com- 
manded by Col. Ephn^m Williams, of Deerfield, Massachusetts. 
Unfortunately, this detachment was surprised by Dieskau, who 
was lying in ambush for tliem. After a most signal slaushter, 
in which Col. Williams, and Hendrick, a renowned Monawk 
sachem, and many other officers, fell, the detachment was obliged 
to retreat. 

The firing was heard in the camp of Johnson ; and, as it seemed 
to approach nearer and nearer, it was naturally conjectured that 
the English troops were repulsed. The best preparations which 
the time allowed, were made to receive tne advancing foe. 
Dieskau, with his troops, soon appeared, and commenced a spirited 
attack. They were received, liowever, witli so much intrepidiW 
-*-the cannon and musketry did so much execution among their 
ranks — that the enemy retired in great disorder, having expe- 
rienced a signal defeat. The loss of the French was not less 
than seven hundred killed, and three hundred wounded : this 
loss was rendered still more severe to the French by a mortal 
wound which Dieskau himself received, and in consequence of 
which he fell into the hands of the English. The loss of the.^ 
Enfflish did not much exceed two hundred. 

Few events, of no greate> magnitude, leave stronger imprei^ 
sions than resulted from the battle of Laike George. Followingi 
as it did, the discomfiture of Braddock, it served to restore- the 
fionor of the British arms, and the tone of the public mind. 

At the time it w&s meditated to send a detachment, under Col. 
Williams, to intercept Dieskau, the number of meii proposed 
was mentioned to Hendrick, the Mohawk chief, and his opinion 
asked. He replied, '' If they are to fight, they are too few. If 
they are to be killed, they are too many." The number was ac« 
cordingly increased. Gen. Johnson proposed also to divide the 
detachment into three parties. Upon tJus, Hendrick took three 
sticks, and, putting them togetlier, said to him, *' Put these togeth- 
er, and you cannot break them ; take them one by one, and you 
will break them easily." The hint succeeded, and Hendrick's 
sticks saved many of i the party, and probably tlie whole army, 
irom destruc^on. 

Among tlie wounded of tlie French, as already stated, was the 

Baron Dieskau. He had received a ball through his leg, and, 

being unable to follow his retreating army, was found by an Eng- 

/r«A soldier resting upon the stump of a lteft,yj\Nicv aci^tcfcX^ ^a 

MUendAut, Dieskau, apprehendve fot \ua «a£^Vj , v«^ ^^^Xwi^Ssa 
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his watch, in order to give it to the soldier, when the man, sua* 
pectinff that he was feeling for a pistol, levelled his gun, and 
wounded him in the hips. He was carried to the camp, and treated 
with ^reat kindness. From the camp he was removed to Albany 
and New York, whence, some time afler, he sailed for England, 
where he died. He was a superior officer, possessed of honora 
bio feelings, and adorned with highly polished manners. One 
stain, however, attaches to his character. Before his engage- 
ment with Col. Williams's corps, he gave orders to his troops 
neither to give nor take quarter. 

■ 

10. The expedition against Niagara was committed 
to Gov. Shirley, of Massachusetts, whose force amounted 
to two thousand five hundred men. But the season was 
too far advanced before his preparations were completed, 
to effect any thing of importance. After proceeding to 
Oswego, on Lake Ontario, the army being poorly sup- 
plied with provisions, and the rainy season approaching, 
the expedition was abandoned, and the troops returned 
to Albany. Thus ended the campaign of 1755. 

11. In the spring of the ensuing year, 1756, Gov. 
Shirley was succeeded in command by Gen. Abercrom- 
bie, until the arrival of the Earl of Loudon, commander- 
in-chief of all his majesty's forces in America. 

The hostilities of the two preceding years had been 

carried on without any formal proclamation of war ; but 

this year, June 9th, as already stated, war was declared 

by Great Britain against France, and, soon afler, by 

^France against Great Britain, in turn. 

The plan of operations for the campaign of '56 em- 
braced the attack of Niagara and Crown Point, which 
were still in possession of the French. Both these places 
wcreof gVeat importance; the former being the connect- 
ing link in the line of fortifications between Canada and 
Louisiana ; and the latter commanding Lake Cham- 
plain, and guarding the only passage, at that time, into 
Canada. But, important as were these posts, the reduc- 
tion of neither was this year accomplished, nor evert at- 
tempted, owing, chiefly, to the ^teat delays of tko^A 
nho held the cJiief command. 
12 
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Troops were raised tor the expedition againrt Crown Pomt, 
•mountinff to seren thousand, tlie command of whom was as- 
signed to Mai. Gen. Winslow^of Massadiusetts. But his march 
was delayed bj obstacles ascribed to the improvidence of Aber- 
CFombie. 

Afler the mortal wound received by Dieskau, at the 
battle of Lake George, the Marquis de Montcalm, an ' 
able and enterprising officer, succeeded to the command 
of the French forces. In the month of August, this 
officer, with eight thousand regulars, Canadians and In« 
dians, invested the fort at Oswego, on the south side of 
Lake Ontario, — one of the most important posts held 
by the English in America, — and in a few days took it. 
On the receipt of this intelligence, Lord Loudon, who 
had arrived at Albany, and entered upon the command^ 
despatched orders to Gen. Winslow, on his march towards 
Crown Point, not to jwocced. 

The fell of the fort at Oswego was most unfortunate for the 
English ;'and their loss of men made pHsoners^and munitions of 
war, peculiofly severe. By tlie capture of tliis post, the enemy 
obtained the entire command of the lakes Ontario and Erie, unm 
of the whole country of the Five Nations. Sixteen hundred men 
were made prisoners, and one hundred and twenty pieces of 
cannon were taken, with fourteen mortars, two sloops of war, 
and two hundred boats and batteaux. 

Af)cr this disastrous event, all offensive operations 
were immediately relinquished, although it was then 
(hree months to the time of tlie usual decampment of 
the army. Thus, through the inactivity of a man whos«« 
leading trait was indecision, nol one object of the cam* 
paign was gained, nor one purpose accomplished^ 
either honorableor imjiortant./ 

12. Notwithstanding the failure of the campaign of 
this season, the British parliament made great prepan^ 
tions to prosecnte the war the succeeding year, 1757. 
In July, an armament of eleven ships of the line aind 
fifly transports^ with more than six thousand troops, ar* 
rived at IlaJifax, destined for the reduction of I^niislmrg. 
The colonies liad been raising men for an expedition 
against Ticonderoga and Crown Point Creat was their 
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mortification and disappointment^ when they learned 
frbni the orders of Liord, Loudon, that these troops weVe 
to be employed against Louisburg. Such inconstancy and^ 
floctuation appeared beneath- the dignity of the conftK^ 
mander-in-chief. But they were obliged to submit ; and 
Lord Loudon proceeded to join the armament at Halifax. 

So dilatory were their measures, however, that, before 
they were ready to sail, Louisburg was reinforced by a 
fleet of seventeen sail, and with troops to make it nine 
thousand strong. On the reception of this intelligence, 
it was deemed inexpedient to proceed^ and the expedi- 
tion was abandoned. 

13. While weakness and indecision were marking 
(he counsels of the English, the French continued to 
urge on their victories. Montcalm, still commander of 
the French in the north, finding the troops withdrawn 
from Halifax for the reduction of Louisburg, seized the 
occasion to make a descent on Fort William Henry, 
situated on the north shore of Lake George. The gar- 
rison of the fort consisted of three thousand men. With 
a force of nine thousand men, Montcalm laid siege to it 
After a gallant defence of six days, the garrison surren- 
dered, tlius giving to Montcalm the command of the 
lake, and of the western frontier.. 

The spirited and protracted defence of the fort, agrainst such 
nnmbers, reflects the highest honor upon its brave commander, 
Cel. Munroe. Six days was the enemy kept at bay, with unabat^ 
•d resolution, in full expectation of assistance from Gen. Webb, 
who lay at Fort £dward, only fifteen miles distant, with an arm/ 
of four thousand men. 

The character of Gen. Webb continues suITied by his unpar* 
deniable indlfTerence to the perilous situation of his brelliren in 
an 1^ at Fort William Henry. It deserves to be known, that Sit 
William Johnson, afler very importunate lolicitations, obtained 
leave of Gen. Webb to march, with as many M would volunteer 
in tlie service, to the relief of Munroe. 

At the beat of the drums, (lie provincials, almost to a man. 
sallied f^T\]i. nnd were soon ready and eaorerfor the march. Al- 
•er beinff under arms almost all day, what were Uieir feelings 
when Sir William, returning from head-quarters, informed them 
that Gen. Webb had forbiduen them to march ! 
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The soldiers were inexpressibly mortified and enraged, and 
their commander did himself no common honor in the tears ho 
shed, ad he turned from his troops, and retired to his tent. 

Tlie defence of Fort Willisgn Henry was so gallant, that Col. 
Munroe, with his troops, was admitted to an honorable capitoli^ 
tion. The capitulation, however, was most shamefully broken. 
While the troops were marching out at the gate of th# fort, ih& 
Indians, attached to Montcalm's party, dragged the men from 
their ranks, and, with all the inhumanity of savage feeling, 
plundered them of their baggage, and butchered them in cola 
blood. Out of a New Hampshire corps of two hundred, eighty 
were missing. 

It is said that efforts wen ttade by the French to restrain the 
barbarians ; but the truth of the assertion may well be doubted, 
when it is considered that Montcalm's force was at least seven 
thousand French, and yet these barbarians were not restrained. 

14. In 1758, most fortunately for the honor of the 
British arms, and for the salvation of the colonies, a 
change took place in the ministry of England. The 

> celebrated Pitt, Lord Chatham, now placed at the head 
of the administration, breathed a new soul into the Brit- 
ish councils, and revived the energies of the colonies, 
weakened and exhausted by a series of ill-contrived and 
unfortunate expeditions. The tide of success now 
turned in favor of the English, who continued, with some 
few exceptions, to achieve one victory afler another, un- 
til the whole of Canada surrendered to the British arms. 
Pitt, upon coming into office, addressed a circular to 
the colonial governors, in which he assured them of the 
determination of the ministry to send a large force to 
America, and called upon them to raise as many troops 
as the number of inhabitants would allow. The colonies 
were prompt and liberal in furnishing the requisite sap* 

.^jplies. Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hamp* 

', *hire, unitedly, raised fifteen thousand men, who were 

' "eady to take the field in May. 

15. ^'hree expeditions were proposed : — the ^rsi 
against J iOuisburg ; the second against Ticonderoga ; the 
third against Fort du Quesne.*/ 

10. On the expedition against Louishvrg, Admir^ 

* Pronounced Du-Kane. 
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Boscawen sailed from Halifax, May 28th, with a fl^et of 
twenty ships of thei line, eighteen frigates, and an army 
of fourteen thousand men, under the command of Brig 
Gen. Aniherst, next to whom in command was Gen. 
Wolfe. t>n the 26th of July, after a vigorous resistance, 
this fortress was surrendered, and with it live thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-seven prisoners of war, and 
one hundred and twenty cannon, besides which the en* 
emy lost five ships of the line and four frigates. At the 
same time, Isle Royal, St. ^ypiuis, with Cape Breton, 
fell into the hands of the English, who - now became 
masters of the coast from the St. Lawrence to Nova 
Scotia. 

The surrender of this fortress was a more signal loss to Franco 
than any which she had sustained since the commencement of 
the war. It greatly obstructed her communications with Cana* 
da, and was powerfully instrumental in hastening the subjuga- 
tion of that country to the British crown. 

17. The expedition against Ticonderoga was conduct- 
ed by Gen. Abercrombie, commander-in-chief in Ameri-. 
ca. Lord Loudon having Returned to England. An 
army of sixteen thousand men, nine thousand of whom 
were provincials, followed his standard, besides a for- 
midable train of artillery. 

Having passed Lake George, the army proceeded with 
great difficulty towards the fortress. Unfortunately, 
Gen. Abercrombie trusted to others, who were incompo 
tent to the task, to reconnoitre the ground and intrench- 
ments of the enemy, and, without a knowledge of the 
strengtli of the places, or of the proper points of attack, 
issued his orders to attempt the lines without bringing 
up a single piece of artillery. 

The army advanced to the charge with the greatest 
intrepidity, and for more than four hours maintained the 
attack with incredible obstinacy. 

After the loss of nearly two thousand in killed and 
wounded, the troops were summoned away. • The retreat 
was as unhappy as the attack had been precipitate and 
12 • 
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ill-advised. Not a doubt can rationally exist, that, had 
tlie siege be^n prosecuted with prudence and vigor, the re* 
d action of the place would have been easily accomplished 
without so great a waste of human life, as the garrison 
amouBled to but little more than three thousand men. 

The passage of Abercrombie acroM Lake Georg«, on his waj 
vdtli his army to Ticonderoga, was •ffected by means of one 
thousand ana thirtv-five boats. The splendor of the military 
parade on the occasion waa eminently imposing, and deserves to 
be recorded. A late writer, Dr. D wight, thus describes it : — 

*' The morning was remarktbl^ bright and beautifut ; and the 
fleet qiioved with exact reflnibnty to the sound of fine martial 
music. The ensigns waved and glittered in the sun-beams, and 
Uie anticipation oT fbture triumph shone in every eye. Above, 
beneath, around, the scenery was that of enchantment. Rarely 
has the sun, since that luminary was first lighted up in Uie 
heavens, dawned on such a complication of beauty and magnifi- 
cence.'/ How greatly did all the parade which was displayed, 
and all the anticipation which was indulged, add to the mortifi* 
cation of the defeat which followed ! 

After his repulse, Gen. Abercrombie retired to hia 
former quarters on Lake George. Here, anxious in any 
way to repair the mischief and disgrace of defeat, he 
consented, at the solicitation of Col. Bradstrcct, to de- 
tach him, with three thousand men, against Fort Fron« 
tenac, on the north-west side of the outlet of Lake On« 
tario. With these troops, mostly provincial, Bradstreet 
sailed down the Ontario, landed within a mile of the 
fort, opened his batteries, and, in two days, forced thia 
important fortress to surrender. Nine armed vessels^ 
sixty cannon, sixteen mortars, and a vast quantity, of 
ammunition, &^c, &.c. fell into his hands. 

J 8. To dispossess the French at Fort du Quesne, the 
bulwark of their dominion over the western regions, waa 
% third expedition contemplated this year. This en- 
terprise was intrusted to Gen. Forbes, who left Phi- 
ladelphia, in July, but did not arrive at du Quesne 
till late in November. The force collected for the at- 
tack amounted to eight thousand effective men. An 
attack^ however, was needless, the fort having Ijeen d^ 
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seried by the garrison the evening before the arrival of the 
armj. On taking quiet possession of the place, Forbes« 
in honor of Mr. ^tt, called it Pittsburg. 

Notwithstanding the defeat of Ticonderoga, the cam- 
paign closed with honor to the colonies, and to the na* 
tion in gener«k The ^accesses of the year prepared 
<^ 'way for the ytiU greater achievements, of the ensii* 
img year> 

IQ. AnoVber event t>f this yev ooncurred in l»-inging 
to pass the fortnnate issues ^ the next. This was « 
treaty of peace and ftiendship'' with the Indian nations 
inhabiting between the Apafachian mountains, the Al* 
iagaaieS) and the lakes. This treaty was concluded at 
£aston, sixty oules ktm Pliilitdelphia. 

The managers of the tsea:^ on the part of Great Bntaui^ iKntra 
the govemora of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, Sir WilKam 
ieimBon, f ;«it membeTs « the c uncil of Pennsylvania, ^x mem- 
bers of usaembly, and two agents from New Jersey. 

The tribes represented on this occasion, and with which ihe 
treaty wais made, were "die Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagoes, Ca 
yugas, Senecas, TuscaroriA, Natiticoques, and Conays, the Tate- 
loes, Chugnitts, I>elawai«s, XJnamies, Minisinks, Mohicans, and 
WappinffexB. The whole number of Indians, including women 
and children, present, amounted to five hundred. 

20. The campaign of 1759 had foi its object the en- 
tire conquest of Canada. For this purpose, it was de- 
tetmined, that three powerful armies should enter Cana- 
da by different routes, and attack, at nearly the same 
time, all the strong holds of the French in that country. 
These were Ticonderoga and ^oum Pointy Niagara 
and Quebec, 

21. Q^n. Amherst, who had succeeded Abercrombie 
as commander-in-chief, led one division against TVcon* 
derogOy which he reached July 22d. This fortress soon 
surrendered, the principal part of the garrison having re- 
tired to Crown Point. Having strengthened Ticonde- 
roga, the army next proceeded against this latter place, 
and took quiet possession of it, the enemy having fled 
before their arrival. 
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Tlie French retired to the Isle anx Noix. situated at the nortli- 
em extremity of Lake Champlain, where tney were strongly en- 
camped, with a force of three thousand five hundred men, and a 
powerful artillery. Gen. Amherst designed to follow up his suc- 
cesses against them in that quarter; but the want of a suitable 
nayal armament prevented. 

ft 

5^2. The second division bf the army, commanded bj 
Gen. Prideaux, was destined against Niagara^ at which 
place they arrived July 6th, without loss or opposition. 
The place was immediately invested : on the 24th of the 
month, a general battle took place, which decided the 
fate of Niagara, and placed it in the hands of the Eng- 
lish. 

Four days previous to this battle, that able and distingnished 
officer, Gen. rrideaux, was killed by the bursting of a cohom. 
The command devolved on Sir William Johnson, who success- 
fully put in execution the plans of his lamented predecessor. 

23. While the Englisl) t oops were achieving these 
important victories in Upper Canada, Gen. Wolfe was 
prosecuting the most important enterprise of the cam- 
paign, viz. the reduction of Quebec. Embarking at 
Louisburg with eight thousand men, under convoy of 
Admirals Saunders and Holmes, he landed with his 
troops, in June, on the island of Orleans, a little below 
Quebec. 

After several attempts to reduce the place, which 
proved unsuccessful, Wolfe conceived the project of as- 
cending, with his troops, a precipice of from 150 to 200 
feet, by which he would reach the plains of Abraham, 
lying south and west of the city, and thus gain access to 
the enemy, in a less fortified spot. 

This ascent he effected with his army, and ere Mont- 
calm, the French general, was aware of it, the army had 
formed on the heights of Abraham, and were prepared 
for battle. 

Here, on the morning of the 13th of September, Wolfe 
met the French army under Montcalm, and, after a se- 
vere and bloody contest, in which both these brave com- 
manders fell, victory decided in favor of the English. 
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A thoosand prisoners were taken, and a thousand of the 
enemy were killed. The loss of the English, in killed 
and wounded, did not exceed jsix hundred. Five days 
after, the city capitulated : the inhabitants were to enjoy 
their civil and religious rights, and remain neutral dur- 
ing the war The city was garrisoned under the com- 
mand of Gen. Murray. 

Determined from the first to take the place, impregnable as it 
was accounted, the measures of Gen. Wolie were singularly 
bold, and apparently repugnant to all the maxims of war. His 
attention was first drawn to Point Levi, on the southern bank of 
the St. Lawrence, upon which, after taking possession of it, he 
erected batteries. By means of these, he destroyed many houses ; 
but from this pcnnt it was soon apparent that little impression 
could be made upon the fortifications of the town. 

FindinfiT it impracticable thus to accomplish his purpose, Wolfe 
next decided on more daring measures. For tlie purpose of 
drawing Montcalm to a general battle, Wolfe, with nis troops, 
crossed the river Montmorenci, and attacked the enemv in their 
intrenchments. Owing, however, to the grounding of some of 
the boats which conveyed the troops, a pfurt of the detachment 
did not land so soon as the others. The corps that first landed, 
without waiting to form, rushed forward impetuously towards 
the enemy's intrenchments. But their courage proved their 
ruin. A close and well-directed fire from the enemy cut them 
down in great numbers. 

Montcalm's party had now landed, and were drawn up on the 
beach in order. But it was near night, a thunder-storm was ap- 
proaching, and the tide was rapidly setting in. Fearing the con- 
■equences of delay, Wolfe ordered a retreat acrosp the Montmo- 
renci, and returned to his quarters on \he Isle of Orleans. In 
this rencounter, his loss amounted to near six hundred of tho 
flower of his army. 

The difficulties of effecting the conquest of Quebec now press- 
ed upon Wolfe witli all their force. But he knew the importance 
of toKlng tliis strongest hold — he knew the expectations of his 
countrymen — he well knew that no military conduct could shine 
that was not gilded with success. 

Disappointed thus far, and worn down with fatigue and watch 
ing. General Wolfe fell violently sick. Scarcely had he recover- 
ed, before he proceeded to put in execution a plan which had been 
matur«»d on his sick bed. This was to proceed up tlie river, gain 
the heights of Abraham, and draw Montcalm to a general engage- 
ment. 

Accordinglv, the troops were transported up the river about 
nine miles. On the 12th of Sept., one noar after midnight, Wolfe 
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and his troops left the ships, and in boats silently dropped down 
the current, intendingr to land a leagrue above Cape Diamond, and 
there ascend the bank leading to the station he wished to gain. 
Owinff, however, to the rapidity of the river, they fell below tha 
intended place, and landed a inile, or a mile and a half, above 
the city. 

The operation was a critical one, as they had to navigate, in 
silence, oown a rapid stream, and to find a right place for landing, 
which, amidst surrounding darkness, might be easily mistaken. 
Besides this, tlie shore was shelving, and the bank bo steep and 
lofly , as scarcely to be ascended, even without opposition from an 
enemy. 

About an hour before day, the army began to ascend the preci- 
pice, the distance of one hundred and fif^ or two hundred ieeL 
almost perpendicular ascent, above which spread the plains of 
Abraham. By day-li?ht, Sent. 13th, this almost incredible enter- 
prise had been effected— the aesired station was attained, the army 
was formed, and ready to meet the enemy. 

To Montcalm, the intelligence that tfate English were occapy- 
ing the heights of Abraham was most surprising. The impossi- 
bility of ascending the precipice lie considered certain, and there- 
fore had taken no measures to fortify its line. But no sooner was 
he informed of the position of the English army, than, perceiving 
a battle no longer to be avoided, he prepared to 5ght. Between 
nine and ten o'clock, the two armies, about equal in iraiiibeFS, 
met face to face. 

The battle now. commenced. Inattentive to the fire of a body 
.of Canadians and Indians, one thousand five hundred of whom 
Montcalm had stationed in the cornfields and bushes, Wolfe di- 
. rected his troops to reserve their fire for the main body of the 
French, now rapidly advancing. On their approach within forty 
yards, the English opened their fire, and the destruction beldame 
immense. 

The French foup^ht bravely, but their ranks became disordered, 
and, notwithstanding the repeated efforts of their officers to form 
them, and to renew the attack, they were so successfully pushed 
by the British bayonet, and hewn down by the Highland broad- 
sword, that their discomfiture was complete. 

During the action, Montcalm was on the French lefl,and Wolfe 
on the fjnglish riffht, and here they both fell in the critical mo- 
ment that decided the victory. Larly in the battle, Wolfe re- 
ceived a ball in his wrist; but, binding his handkerchief around it, 
he continued to encourage his men. Shortly afler, another ball 
penetrated his groin ; but this wound, although much more ae- 
rere, he concealed, and continued to urge on the contest, till a 
third bullet pierced his breast. He waa ivont obVv^d, though re- 
iaetantly, to be carried to the leat of \he \uve. 
Gea. Moackton, mioceeded to ihe coxamand^V^uX. '^iraa VmsBK^ 
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\ 
itely wooxided, aiidlconveyed away. In this critical state of the 
action, the command devolved upon Gen. Townshend. Gen. 
Montcalm, fighting; un front of his battalion, received a mortal 
wowm) about tke saoie time, and Gen. Jennezergus, his second 
in oommand, liiQ n«flk hia side. 

Wolfe died in the field, befiire the battle was ended ; but he 
lived long enough to. know that the victory was his. While 
leaning on the shoulder of a lieutenant, who kneeled to support 
him, he was seized with the agonies of death : at this moment 
waa heard the distant sound, ^'Tlicv fiy — they fly. The hero 
raised iiia drooping head, and eagerly asked, ** Wno fly ?" lie 
ing told that it was the French — **' Then," he replied, *^ I die 
happy," and eo^pired. 

"Thisdwath," says Professor Silliman,'' has furnished a grand 
and pathetic subject for the painter, the poet and the historian, 
and. Undoubtedly, considered as a specimen of mere military glory, 
it is one of the most sublime that the annals of war afford. 

Montcalm was every way worthy of being the competitor of 
Wotfo. In talents, in military skill, in personal courage, he was 
not his inferior. Nor was his death much less sublime. He liv- 
ed to be carried to the city, where liis last moments were employed 
in writing, with his own hand, a letter to the English general, 
recommending the French prisoners to his care and humanity. 
When informed that his wound was mortal, he replied, *' I shall 
not then live to tee the surrender of Quebec." 

24. The capture of Quebec, which soon followed, 
important as it was, did not immediately terminate the 
war. The French in Canada had still a powerful army, 
aad some naval force above the city. 

25. In the ensuing spring, 1760, Monsieur Levi ap- 
proached duebeC) from Montreal, assisted by six frigates, 
for the purpose of recovering it from the English. Gen. 
Murray, who commanded the English garrison, marched 
to meet him, with only three thousand men ; and, on the 
2Sth of April, afler a bloody battle, fought at Sillsery^ 
three miles above the city, the English army was defeat- 
ed, with the loss of one thousand men, the French hav- 
ing lost more than double that number. 

The English retreated to Quebec, to which the FrencW 
now laid siege. About the middle of May, an English 
6qua<lron arrived with reinforcements, soon after which 
the French fleet was taken uud dc«\.TO^^^^'^\A>^Nfcivy^ 
fras raised. 
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26 The attention of the Engl ish commander-in-chief^ 
Gen. Amherst, was now directed to the reduction of 
Montreal, the last fortress of consequence in the posses* 
sion of the French. To effect this, he detached Col. 
Haviland, with a well-disciplined alrmj, to proceed to 
Lake George, Crown Point, and Lake Champlain; 
Gen. Murray was ordered from Quebec, with such forces 
as could be spared from the garrison, while Gen. Am-' 
herst himself proceeded, with ten thousand men, bj Lake 
Ontario, down the river St. Lawrence. 

Generals Amherst and Murray arrived at Montreal the 
same day, Sept. 6th, and were joined by haviland ob 
the day succeeding. While preparing to lay siege .to 
the place, the commander of Montreal, M. de V audreuil, 
perceiving that resistance would be ineffectual, demand- 
ed a capitulation. On the 8th, Montreal, Detroit, Micb- 
iliuackinac, and all the other places within the govern- 
ment of Canada, were surrendered to his Britannic mtif 
jesty. 

27. Thus ended a war which, from the first hostilities, 
had continued six years, and during which much dis- 
tress had been experienced, and many thousand valuable 
lives lost. Great and universal was the joy that spread 
through the colonies, at the successful termination of a 
contest so long and severe, and public thanksgivings 
were generally appointed, to ascribe due honor to Him 
who had preserved to the colonies their existence and 
liberties. 

28. While the troops were employed in the conquest 
*of Canada, the colonies of Virginia and South Carolina 

sufTered invasion and outrage from the Cherokees, a 
powerful tribe of savages on the west. But, in 1761, 
they were signally defeated by Col. Grant, and compel- 
led to sue for peace. 

Intelligence being communicated to Gen. Amherst of the dan- 
ger of Uiese colonies, he despatched Gen. Montgomery, with one 
viousand two hundred men, for ihevr ptoVftcVJiatv vttid Te\\«i€. 
^'nff joined by the forces of the ^ToVmc* o? C^to\\t«. ^stv V\% 
^ aval, he immediatel/ proceeded luto \iift cwaiVri o^>^^CX»» 
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ke«s, plundering and destrojing their yillages and magazines of 
com. In revenge y the savages besieged Fort Loudon, on the 
confines of Virginia, which was obliged, by reason of famine, to 
capitulate. The capitulation was, however, broken, and the 
troops, while on their march to Virginia, were assaulted, numbers 
of them killed, and the rest taken captive. 

The next year, 1761, Qen. Montgomery being oblig'ed to re- 
turn, Col. Grant was sent to continue the war. With an army 
of near two thousand six hundred men, he began his march to- 
wards the enemy's country. On the fourth day, the army fell in 
with a body of savages, and, after a strongly-contested battle, put 
Hem to flight. Fofiowing up this victory. Col. Grant proceeaed 
o destroy meir magazines, bum their cornfields, and consume 
heir settlements, until, having efiectually routed them, he re- 
sumed with his troops. Soon afler this, the Cherokee chiefs 
tame in, and a peaiee was concluded. 

29. The conquest of . Canada having been a^^hieved 
-n 1763, a definitive treaty, the preliminaries of ^kich 
had been settled the year before, was signed at Paris, 
md soon afler ratified by the kings of England and 
France ; by which all Nova Scotia, Canada, the is].e of 
Cape Breton, and all other islands in the gulf and river 
St. Lawrence, were ceded to the British crown. 

.NOTES* 

30. Manners of the Colonists. The change in 
respect to manners in the colonies, during this period, 
consisted chiefly in a gradual wearing away of national 
distinctions and peculiarities, and a tendency to a still - 
greater unity and assimilation of character. The rapid' 
increase of wealth, and the frequency of intercourse with 
Europe, began to introduce arnon^ the colonies thi^^ 
tastes, and fashions, and luxuries, of European countries. 
But the introduction of them produced little enervation 
of character among the people of America. Such an. 
effect was counteracted by. the bloody but successful* 
war with the French and Indians, and the boundless 
prosperity which seemed to open to the country, and call : 
forth its energies. Instead, therefore ^ of a ^owux^^ 
weakness in the colonies, wo peic^vj^^xcksst-^^vg^wso*- 
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spirit of commercial enterprise pervading the country ; 
a consciousness of political importance becoming con- 
firmed; a^d a deep and ardent. love of civil liberty 
breathing^over the Ivid. 

31. RpLioioN^ The only religious sect introduced 
into America, during this period, was that of the Shof- 
kers, or Shctking Quakers, who arrived from England in 
1774, and settled at Niskayuna, near Albany. 

Although the spirit of religious intolerance had disappeared 
from the colonies, ai^d the Puritanical severity of the north had 
become much softened, yet, until the commencement of the 
French and Indian war, tne religious character of the colonies 
had remained essentially the same. But dupng this war, in/l> 
deUty was extensively introduced into the army, by means of the 
foreign £!nglish officers and soldiers who were sent into the 
country, ^om the army it spread itself into society, and pro- 
duced a considerable relaxation of morals, and a looser adhe- 
rence to correct principle. 

. 32. Trade anp Commebce. During this period, 
trade and Commerce made great advances ; the annual 
amount of imports from Great Britain was about two . 
and a half millions of pounds sterling, from 1756 to 
1771 ; from 1771 to 1773, it was three millions and a 
half annually, on an average. The annual amount of 
exports of the colonies to Great Britain and elsewhere, 
was about four million pounds sterling, at the close of 
this period. The articles of export, and the nature of 
the trade of the colonies, were essentially the same as 
stated in the Notes to. Period III. 

In 1769, the number of ships emploved by Great Britain and 
^tba colonies, in the trade wim the colonies, was one thousand 
aild seventy-eight, manned by twenty-eight thousand nine hun 
dred and ten seameiK 

The whale and other fisheries in the colonies had become of 
. .great importance. In 1775, there were employed in the fishery 
generally, and in carrying the fish to market from New England, 
one thousand four himdred and fifty vessels of all descriptions 
of onp hundred thousand tons burthen, and eleven thousanci 
fishermen and seamen. 

S3, Agrwtsltvky,, During lYv\a ^petvcA, "Sl ^^dxisA 
progress was made in agriculture •, Wx. \\. ^ofc^ "ma Tkfift.^ 
-*/y^ epe^idc notice. 

■ . * 
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34. A|ffs AND Manufactures. Great Britain still 
continuecTto oppose the progress of arts and manufao* 
txfieB in the colonies, and, therefore, there was but a 
moderate advance of Uiese interests during this period. 

36i Population. At the close of this period, the 
white and black population of the colonies did not vary 
greatly from three millions. 

36. Education. In the year 1769, the college at 
Hanover, New Hampshire, was founded, and called 
Dartmouth College, in honor of the Earl of Dartmouth, 
who was one of its principal benefactors. 

In 1770, the university in Rhode Island, called 
Brawn University, was established a1 Providence. It 
was incorporated in 1764, and first located at Warren. 
At this place the first commencement was held, 1769. 

37. The preceding short period of our history presents several 
interesting subjects of reflection. The American colonies be* 
came the theatre of a bloody conflict, attended by all the appal- 
ling features of savage war. Although feebly supported by Eng^ 
land, and embarrassed by the want of political union, they sur- 
mounted every obstacle, and compelled the French, their ene* 
mies, to depart from their shores forever. 

Qut no sooner was this conflict ended, than they began to feel, 
with added weight, the hand of British oppression. Not hum* 
bled, however, by injustice, n^t crushed by severities, they 
vigorously put forth their strength in conmierce, trade, and 
agriculture. They spread innumerable sails upon the ocean; 
they converted forests into meadows ^d wheat-fields ; estab- 
lished seminaries of learning ; founded cities ) and built churche# 
to God. 

Nay, more— ^we see that those very steps which were taken by 
the mother country to cripple the American colonies, were so 
ordered, as to add to their strength. By leaving them to bear 
the war of 1756 almost alone, she showed them that they could 
not expect defence from her ; she taught them the necessity o{ 
relyinff upon their own energies ; gave them an opportunity to 
learn uie art of war, and to ascertain their own strength. 

The long line of British acts, designed t6 crush the colonies^ and 
to keep them in humble subjecUoTV, \^?L'aafe^,«A^«^ ^^xs^^xs^.^-^- 
lul ignorance of the feelings and povj^t o^ Ktftft:ivi."«i.^'K^'sS5*AX>&^ 
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the spirit of tEe revohition, and laid the foundationjipf a gr*«at 
natioii. 

What a lesson nlay tyranny gather from this ! And how thenk- 
ful should we be, that a just rrovidence is above, who reffiirds 
the affairs of men — who turns aside the trampling heel at op 
pression, and causes the blood wrun^ out by tyranny to cry ^<»n 
the ground, and to call forth the spint of liberty ( 
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DISTINOUISHEB FOR THE WAR OF THE REVOLUTION. 

Extending from the Commencement of Hostilities hy 
Cheat Britain^ against the American Colonies y in the 
Battle of Lexington^ 1775, to the Disbanding of the 
American Army, at West Point, 1783. 

Sec, 1. On the 19th of April, 1775, was shed at Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, the first hlood in the war of the 
revolution ; a war which terminated in the separation 
of the American colonies from Great Britain, and in 
their change, firom this humble character and condition, 
to that of free and independent states. 

2. The causes which led the colonies to take up arms 
against the mother country, deserve a distinct recital in 
this portion of our history, as they will clearly show the 
justice, the wisdom, and the necessity, of those acts of 
resistance, to which, at that trying period, resort was had. 

" The independence of America," it has been ob- 
served, " was found by those who sought it not." When 
the fathers of this country left Great Britain, they had 
no intention of establishing a government independent 
of that of England. On the contrary, they came out 
as colonists, and expected still to acknowledge allegiance 
to the mother country. • For many years, when they 
spoke, or wrote, or thought, of England, it was under 
the BJial and affectionate idea ot " ^ome^ ^'' ka.\ ^^^s^^ 
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at the commencement of the controversy with Great 
Britain/' if we credit t^ose who lived at that time, 
** there existed no desire, nor intention, of becoming in- * 
dependent'' 

For these feeling of affection for the mother country, the col- 
onies deserve the highest encomium. Causes existed which 
miffht have justified a less decree of attachment, and were cal- 
culated to produce it. These werQ the oppression and losses 
which they endured ; the shackles imposed upon^ them ; the re- 
straints upon their commerce ; th^^arsimony with which aid 
was administered by the mother ^Hntry ; the maleadminis- 
tration ; the peculation and arbitnu^Bonduct of the royal flfbY-" 
emors ; — ^these things were sufficient, and more than sufficient, 
to stifle every feeling of affection, and shake the last remains 
of their allegiance. 

Tet through all this oppressive subordination; through the 
calamities or war ; through the attempt to wrest from them their 
charters, and their dearest rights, — ^they could say, and did say, 
*' England, with all thy faults, I love thee still." 

Nor is it probable that these friendly dispositions of the colo-\ 
nies would at this time have been witibarawn, had not Great 
Britain interrupted them by a grievous change of policy towards 
the inhabitants, touching the subject of revenue and taxation. 

3. Before the peace of '63, the subject of taxation ^ad 
been wisely let alone. The colonies had been pentiit- 
ted to tax themselves, without the interference of the par- 
liament. But from and afler this period, the ancient sys- 
tem was set aside, and a different and oppressive policy 
adopted. The first act, the avowed purpose of which 
was a revenue from the colonies, passed the parliament, 
September 29th, 1764, the preamble to' which began 
thus — " Whereas it is just and necessary that a reventie 
be raised in America, for defraying the expenses of de- 
fending, protecting, and {securing the same, we the com- 
mons," &c. The act then proceeds to lay a duty on 
" fclayed sugar, indigo, coffee, &c. &c., being the produce 
of a colony not under the dominion of his majesty." 

4. This act the colonies could not approve. They 
could not appove of it, because it recognized the ex- 

istence of a n^tA to tax them — ^ t\^Vv\. iio\. fesmAft^ \si 
justice, aad which, since theit eM(leuce»i&ft^l ottfeXswak^ 
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dred a&d fifty years, had, until now, seldom been named. 
Bat the colonies could submit to it, although unpleasant 
and unjust ; nor would this act alone have led to perma- 
nent disaffection, had it not been followed by other acts, 
still more unjust and oppressive. 

On the subject of the right of the British parliament to tax th« 
colonies, it was asserted, in the mother country, '^ to be essenual 
'to the unity, and g£ course to the prosperity, of the empire, that 
the British parliamient should have a nght of taxation over erenr 
part of the royal dominions." In the colonies, it was contend- 
ed, ^* that taxati4m and r^esentation were inseparable, and that 
tuev could not be safe, if their propNerty miffht be taken from them 
i¥itliout their consent'* This claim of the right of taxation on 
the oi^e side, and the denial of it on the other, was the very hing€ 
on which the revolvJdon turned. 

5. In accordance with the po}icy to be observed to- 
wards America, the next year, 17o5y the famous stamp 
act passed both houses of parliament. This ordained 
that instruments of writing, such as deeds, bonds, notes, 
&c., among the colonies, should be null and void, unless 
executed on stamped paper, for which a duty should be 
paid to the crown. 

When this bill was brought in, the ministers, and particularly 
Charles Townshend, exclamied : — 

<' These Americans, our own children, planted by our care, 
nourished by our indulgence, protected by our arms, until they 
are grown to a ^ood degree of strength and opulence ; will they 
now turn their backs upon us, and ffrudse to contribute tiieir ' 
mite to relieve us from the heavy load which overwhelms us ?" 

Col. Barre caught the words, and, with a vehemence becoming 
a soldier, rose and said : — 

" PUnUed by your care! No ! your oppression planted them. in 
America : they fled from your tyranny into a then uncultivated 
land, where they were exposed to almost all the hardships to 
which human nature is liaole^ and, among others, to tibe savage 
cruelty of the enemy of the country, a people the most subtlei 
and, I take upon me to say, the most truly terrible o£ any peo- 
ple that ever inhabited any part of God's earth ; and yet, ac- 
tuated by principles of true English liberty, they met all these 
hardships with pleasure, compared with those tJiey suffered in 
their own country, from the hands of those that should have 
been their friends. 

" Tkey nourished hy yowr tndiulgeace ! TVitf^ ^pWRVj ^<jk\a tsl^v 
. Ject: aa soon as you oegan to c^liq «;!bo\i\V2b.«km^^i2BaX^^s^^'«a^^i^' 
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ercised in sending persons to role over then^ in one depaxtmenl 
and another, who were, perhaps, the deputies of the deputies of 
tome members of this house, sent to spy out their liberty, to muh 
represent their actions, and to prey upon them ; men whose be- 
hayior, on many occasions,, has caused the blood of these sont 
of liberty to recoil within them ; men promoted to the highest 
seats of justice, some of whom, to my knowledge, were ffla3, by 
going to foreign countries, to escape the vengeance of me laws 
ir. their own. 

** They protected by yowr arms ! They have nobly taken up arm* 
m vour defence, have exerted their valor, amidst their constant 
andf laborious industry, for the defence of a country whose fron- 
tiers while drenched in blood, its interior parts iiave yielded for 
your enlargement the little savings of their frugality and the 
fruits of their toils. And hdieoe me, remember , I this day told yon 
8o, that the same spirit which actuated that people at first, will 
continue with them still." 

The night after this act passed. Doctor Franklin, who was then 
m London, wrote to Charles Thompson, afterwards secretary of 
the continental congress, '' 7%e sun qf Uberty is set; the Ameri- 
cans must light the tamps of industry and ecoTuymyy To which 
Mr. Thompson answered, '^ Be assured we 'shall light torches quite 
. ef another sort " — ^thus predicting the convulsions which were 
iboui to follow. • 

6. On the arrival of the news of the stamp act ia 
America, a general indignation spread through the 
country, and resolutions were passed against the act, by 
most of the colonial assemblies. 

The assembly of Virginia was the first public body that met, 
after the news of the act reached America. Towards the close 
of the session, five resolutions were introduced into the house of 
burgesses, by Patrick Henry, a young man highly distinguished 
for nis moral couraffe and bold and manly el6quence. TTie first 
four of these resolutions asserted the various rights and privileges 
cltfiined by the colonists, and the fifth denied, in no doubtful terms, 
the right of parliament to tax America. 

The debate on these resolutions was animated, and even vio- 
lent. Nothing like them had ever transpired in America. They 
evinced a settled purpose of resistance,^ and conveyed to the 
ministry of Great Britain a lesson which, had they read with un- 
prejudiced mindS) might have saved them the fruitless struffgla 
of a seven years' war. There were those, in the house of bur- 
gesses, who strongly opposed the resolutions ; but the bold and 
powerful ejoouence oi Henry bore them down, and carried the 
r»B<4atioBBf tbougb hy a majdrity of only one . In >i)![v^ Yia^x. oi ^<^ 
debaeit^ be boldly asserUd^ that the king Yiad wi\A^ ^ioA ^^xV^al v 
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iyrant; and alluding to the fate of other tyrants, he exclaimed, 
** Cmm had his Bnttus, Charles I. his Cromwell^ and George 
m/' — hete pausing a moment till the cry of Treason, treason/' 
resounding n'om several parts of the house, had ended — he added 
*-^' may profit by their example; if this be treason^make the most 
o^it." 

The next day, in the absence of 'Mr. Henry, the fiflh resolution 
was rescinded ; but that and the others had already grone forth 
to the world * by the friends of freedom they were received with 
enthusiasm, and served to raise still higher the jiistly indignant 
feelings of a people whose rights were disregarded. 

7. In June, Massachusetts recommepded the meeting 
of a colonial congress, to consult for the general safety. 
The recommendation being well received by most of the 
colonies, in October, twenty-eight members assembled 
in New York, where they remonstrated against the stamp 
act, and petitioned its repeaL At the same time, they 
drew up a declaration of rights, in which taxation and 
representation were declared to be inseparable. 

This patriotic movement, on the part of the colony of Massa- 
chusetts, was made prior to any intelligence of the proceedings 
of Virginia, and was in accordance with the spirit of liberty 
which early manifested itself in that province. 

Three commissioners were appointed by Massachusetts to at 
tend the proposed congress, and a circular was addressed to each 
of the coioniesf to appoint commissioners, for the same purpose. 
To this proposal, eight colonies acceded, viz. Rhode Island, Con 
necticut. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ma- 
ryland, and South Carolina— commissioners from each of which 
met those from Massachusetts at New York, on the first Tuesday 
of October, 1765. This was the first general meeting of the 
colonies. Timothy Ruggles, a commissioner from Massachusetts, 
was chosen president. 

In their declaration, they acknowledged their allegiance to h» 
majesty, and their willingness to render due honor to the right- 
ful authority of parliament ; but they claimed that they had in- 
terestSf riglds, and liberties^ as the natural bom subjects of his 
majesty ; and that, as they could not be represented in parliament, 
tliat body had no right to impose taxes on them, without their 
consent. They declared the stamp act, and other acts of parlia 
inent, to have a manifest tendency to subvert the rights and lib . 
erties of the colonists. 

This congress adjourned on the 25th of October ; and their pro« 
eeedings were approved by all the meTObeT%,^x^«^\.^\.^oci5j,'^'w^ 
fifMaasacbuBQtts, and Mr Ogdeu of ^^^ HitM;^ >\^c:{^ c:Jl ^^s^iov 
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left New York without sigrning the addrdas ftnd petitions. The 
commissioner8fromSouthCiU*oiihaand Connecticut weje limited. 
by their instructions to make report to their respective legisla 
tares ; and the committee of New York, who haa been admitted 
as members, had no authority to apply to the king or parliamenu 
The address and petition were, therefore, signed hy commisisioa* 
ers from six of the colonies only. The proceedings of the con- 
gress were, however, afterwards sanctioned not only by the a»> 
semblies of South Carolina, Connecticut, and New York, but by 
those of the colonies not therein represented. 

8. The stamp act came into operation on \he first day 
of Novembery But on that day, not a single ^heet of all 
the bales of stamps, which had been sent from England^ 
could have b6en found in the colonies of New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
the two Carolinas. (Thfey had either been committed to- 
the flames, had been reshipped to England, or were safe- 
ly guarded by the opposition^into whose hands they had 
fallen. A general suspension, or, rather, a total cessa- 
tion of all business, which required stamped paperjwas 
the consequence. The printers of newspapers, only, 
continued their occupation ; alleging for excuse, that if 
they had done otherwise, the people would have given 
them such an admonition as they little cq^eted. fNone 
would receive the gazettes coming from Canada, as they 
were printed on stamped paper. THe courts of justice 
were shut ; even marriages were no longer celebrated ; 
and, in a word, an absolute stagnation in all the relations 
of social life was established. 

It would scarcely be possible, by means of langup.ge, to con- 
vey an adequate idea of the strong feelings of opposition to this 
most odious act, which pervaded the friends of liberty in Ameri- 
ca. As might be expected, these feelings were manifested in 
various riotous proceedings, which scarcely admit of a full jus- 
tification. 

As early as the middle of Au^st, on the morninff of one day, 
there were discovered'two effigies hanging on the branch of an 
old elm, in the southern part of Boston, one of which was de- 
■ si^ed to represent a stamp officer — the other a jack-boot, out of 
wnich rose a homed head, which appeared to look around. 
TAe novelty of the spectacle soon alttac\ftd il xtixAxSXxxftL^k \o ^<^ 
spot, which continned to increase all da.y. ToYito^i^ e^^xCvix^^ 
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the efiigieih Wdre .takei^ down, placed on a bier, and carried in 
fimefrtd proksession through several streets — a host following, and 
Bhontili|r^Libertj and property forever ! — no stamps !" At length, 
arriving m front of a house, owned by one Oliver, which mey 
supposed was intended for a stamp office, they demolished it to 
itinrery fbuhdations. 

From this, they proceeded to his dwelling, and, finding Oliver 
had fled, they destroved his fences, broke open .the doors of his 
dwelling, and greatly injured his furniture. On the following 
day, apprehensive of a second visit from this lawless multitude, 
Oh^er gave public notice, that he had forwarded to England his 
resignation as a stamp officer. This becoming known by the 
populace, which had assembled to renew the last night's assault, 
^oj fS^'^P. three cheers to Oliver, and departed without doing 
farmer damage. 

Hie opposition of the friendd of liberty in other places, was 
manifested by proceedings of & similar kind. 

9. About this time, associations were formed in all 
the colonies, under the title of Sons of Liberty , the ob- 
ject of which was, by every practicable means^to oppose 
the unjust and arbitrary measures of the British govern- 
ment. Added to this, societies were instituted, includ- 
ing females as well as males, the members of which re- 
solved lo forego all the luxuries of life, rather than be 
indebted to the commerce of England. 

These societies deqped themselves the use of all foreign arti- 
cles of clotlung: carding^ spinning and weaving became the 
daily employment of women of fashion : sheep were forbidden to 
be used as food, lest there should not be found a sufficient supply 
of wool ; and to be dressed in a suit of home*spim was to possess 
the surest means of popular distinction. And so true were these 
societies to their mutual compact, that the British merchants and 
manufacturers soon began to feel the necessity of uniting with 
the colonies in petitioning parliament fbr a repeal of the obnox- 
ious law. Artificers and manufactured in England were lefl 
without employment, and thrown upon the charities of the pub- 
lic ; fbr, even at that Aarly day, this class of people were in a 
great measure dependent on the colonial consumption for their 
support. The warehouses of the merchants- were, for the same 
reason, filled with unsalable goods ; and the table of the minis- 
ter was soon loaded with petitions and remonstrances from all 
the large towns in the kingdom. 

10. Fortunately for the inteTesl^ Vio\!cv o^ \.\v^ ^•^'5$^^'^ 
and of Great Britain, a change looV ^^xRi^^'^^nsJv. 'Cjws. 
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time, in the adminbtration of England, by which several 
of the friends of America came into* power. The Mar- 
quis of Rockingham was appointed first lord of the 
treasury, in the room of Lord Grenville, and the Duke 
of Graflon and Gen. Conway secretaries of state. To 
this new ministry, it was obvious, that measures must be 
taken either to repeal the odious statute, or to make 
America submit by force of arms. The former being 
deemed the wiser course, a motion was made in parliar 
ment to that effect. The debate on the question of re- 
peal was long and angry. It was, however, at length 
carried ; but only by accompanying the repealing act bj 
one called the declaratory act, the language of which 
was, that parliament have, and of right ought to have, 
'power to hind the colonies in aU cases whatsoeqfir. 

On the meeting of parliament, Jan. 7th, 1766, his majesty, in 
his speech, spoke of the above opposition of- the colonies to the 
■tamo act In terms of severe reprehension. On the usual mo- 
tion tor an address to the king, Mr. Pitt, thb invariable friend of 
the colonies, delivered his famous speech on American liberty, 
m which he declared it to be his opinion that the kingdom 
had no right to tax the colonies ; that ne rejoiced that they had 
resisted, and he hoped that they would resist to the last drop of 
Jieir blood. 

On the 22d of February, Greneral Conwav introduced a motion 
to repeal this aqt. The debate lasted unol three o'clock in the - 
morning ; and never was there a debate which excited more 
warmth of interest or more vehemence of opposition. The lob- 
bies of the house werQ crowded with the* manufacturers an4 
traders of the kingdom, whose anxious coimtenances plainly 
showed that their fates hung upon the issue. A division at length 
being called for, two hundred and seventy-five rose in support of 
the motion, and one hundred and sixty-seven against it. 

On learning this vote,|fehe transports of the people were im 

fovernable. Impressed with the conviction that they owed their 
eliverance to Mr. Pftt, their gratitude kfiew no bounds : when ^ 
ae appeared at the door, in the language of Burke, "they jump- 
ed upon him, like children on a long absent father. They clung 
to him as captives about their redeemer. All England joined in 
his applause." In the house of peers, the opposition to Mke motion 
was still more obstinate. Some of the dukes, and the whole 
^ancA of bishops f were for forcing \he A.mfeT\CMia \ft «v»ici\.,N«\>ijL * 
^'e and stDord, Opposy^ovi^ however, was, «kX \«ttgJi)Si>^^^»ft^ 
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out *f and the motion to repeal was carried bj a majority of thirtjr^ 
CoxUf a comproibise hdving been made bj introducing the aboyc 
dedaratory act. 

11. The satisfaction of the colonies, on the repeal of 
the stamp act, was sincere and universal. Elevated with 
the idea of having removed an odious and oppressive 
burden, and believing, notwithstanding the declaratory 
act of parliamen^, that the right of taxing the colonies 
was at length surrendered, better feelings ^^.ere indulg- 
ed; commercial intercourse was revived, and larger im- 
portations of goods were made than ever. 

' On the meeting of the house of representatives of Massachu- 
setts, a vote of gratitude to the king, and of thi^iks to Mr. Pitt, 
the Duke of Grafton, and others, was passed by that body. By 
the house tf£ burgesses in Virginia, it wate resolved to erect a 
statue in honor of the ^ing, ana an obelisk in honor of all those, 
whether of the house of peers or of the commons, who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in favor of the rights of the colonies. 

12. In July, 1766, the administration of the Marquis 
of Rockingham was dissolved, and a new one formed, 
under the direction of Mr. Pitt, at this time created Earl 
of Chatham. . Unfortunately, it was composed of men of 
different political principles, and attached to different 
parties. Among the members of the new cabinet, hos- 
tile to America, was Charles Townshend, chancellor of 
the exchequer. Influenced by Lord Grrenville,Hhis lat- 
ter minister, in the year 1^67, introduced into parlia- 
ment a second plan for taxing America, viz. by impos- 
ing duties on glass, paper, pasteboard, painters' colors, ^ 
and tea, 

13. During the discussion of this bill, Mr. Pitt was 
confined by indisposition, and hence unable to raise his 
voice against it. Without much opposition, it passed 
both houses, and, on the 29th of June, received the royal 
assent. At the same time were passed two other acts , 
— ^the ,on16 establishi|ig a new board of custom-house 
o&cera in America ; and the olYiet tesXx^mYCi^^^V^gs^ 

lature of the province of New XoiVl torn po&^Vd^ «n^ 
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act whatever ^ until they should furnish the king's troops 
with several required articles. 

14. These three acts reached America at the same 
time, and again excited universal alarm. The* first and 
second were particularly odious. The new duties, it 
was perceived, were only a new mode of drawing money 
from the colonies ; and the same strong opposition to the 
measure was exhibited, which had prevailed against tht 
stamp act. Several of the colonies, through their c<^o* 
nial assemblies, expressed their jyast abhorrence of these 
enactments, and their determination never to submit to 
them. 

Soon afler the establishment of the new board of custom-hoose 
officers, at Boston, under the above act, a fit occasion presented 
itself, for an expression of the public indignation. This was the 
arrival at that port, in May, 1768, of the sloop Liberty, belonging 
to Mr. Hancock, and laden with wines {rem Madeira. 

During the night, most of her cargo was unladen, and put into 
stores ; on the following day, the sloop was entered at the cus- 
tom-house, with a few pipes only. A discovery being made f * 
these facts, by the custom-house officers, the vessel was seized, 
and by their order removed alongside of the Romney, a ship or 
war, then in harbor. The conduct of the custom-house officers, in 
this transaction, roused the indignant feelings of the Bostonians, 
who unwarrantably attacked the houses of the officers, and even 
• assaulted their persons. No prosecutions, however, could be suft* 
taincd, from the excited state of public feeling. Finding them* 
selves no longer safe in the town, the o%;ers prudently sought 
protection on board the Romney, and subsequently retired to 
Castle Wlliam. ^ 

15. The public excitement was soon after increased 
by the arrival in the harbor of two regiments of troops, 
under the command of Colonel Dalrymple. These were 
designed to assist the civil magistrates in the preserva- 
tion of peace, and the custom-house. officers in the exe? 
cution of their functions. ' 

On the day after its arrival, the fleet was brought to anchor 

near Castle William. Having taken a station which command- 

ed the town, tl}e troops, under cover of the cannon of the ships. 

)anded without molestation, and, to the number of upwards oi 

^00 men, marched, with muskets charged, Wjoiie.\a^T.fe^,Tn».^iJV. 

touaio, aad the uaual military parade, on \o \jftft coxMswrn, Va. ^Sm 
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eveninff, the selectmen of Boston were required to quarter the 
two regiments in the town ; but thej absolutely refused. A tem- 
porary shelter, howeyer, in Fanueil Hall, was permitted to one 
regimenti that was without its camp equipage. The next day, 
the state house, by order of the goyemOr, was opened for the 
reception of the soldiers ; and after the quarters were settled, 
two field pieces, with the main guard, were stationed just in its 
front. Every thing was calculated to excite the indignation of 
the inhabitants. 'Die lower floor of the state house. wHich had 
been used by gentlemen and n^erchants as an exchange, the 
representatives chamber, the court house, Fanueil Hall — places 
with which were intimately associated ideas of justice and free- 
dom, as well as of convenience and utility — were now filled with 
regular soldiers. Guards w^re placed at the doors of the state 
house, through which the council must pass, in going to their 
own chamber. The. common was covered wiUi tents. Soldiers 
were constai^y' marching and countermarching to relieve the 
guards. The sentinels challenged the inhabitants as they passed. 
Tlie Lord's day was profaned, and the devotion of the sanctuary 
disturbed by the sound of drumsand other military music. There 
was every appearance of a garrisoned town. 

16. In Feb., 1769, both houses of parliament went a 
Btep beyond all that had preceded, in an address to the 
king, requesting him to give orders to the governor of 
Massachusetts — the spirited conduct of which province 
was particularly obnoxious to the ministry — to take no- 
tice of such as might be guilty of treason, that they might 
' be sent to England and tried there, 

A measure more odious to the people of America, or 
more hostile to the British constitution, could not be 
named, than for a man to be torn from his country, to 
be tried by a jury of strangers. 

The house of burgesses of Virginia met soon after the official 
accountsof this address were received, and, in a few days, passed 
several spirited resolutions, expressing " their exclusive right to • 
tax their constituents, and denying uie right of his majesty to 
remove an oflTender out of the country for tnal." The next day, 
the royal governor of that colony sent for the house of burgesses, 
and addressed them laconically as follows : — " Mr. Speaker, and 
gentlemen of the house of burgesses, I have heard of your re- 
solves, and augur ill of their eflScts. You have made it my duty 
to dissolve you, and you are accordmol^ A\«&c\n^^\" 'vaA "^k*.- 
gembly of North Carolina passed B\mua.T i%«.c^Ny>AOTka^"ftxA ^^^.^ 
dugolved by their governor, in a, sinuW i£i»xkxi«t» 
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In May following, the assembly of Massachusetts conyened 
but refused to transact any business while the staljp house wai 
surrounded by an armed force. This force, however, the governor 
would not remove, but adjourned the assembly to Cambridge. 
At this place, the assetobly passed resolutions expressing their 
belief, that the maintenance of a standing army in tlie colony, in 
time of peace, was an infringement 01 the natural rights o# 
the people. They refused to make any of the appro]>riations oi 
money desired by the governor, in consequence of which he pn>- 
rogued them. In August, the governor (Bernard) was recalled, 
and the government devolved upon Lieutenant-Governor 
lAUtchinson. 

17. During the session of parliament in 1770, the 
Duke of Grafton, first lord of the treasury, resigned, and 
was succeeded in that office by the afterwards celebrat- 
ed Lord North. In March, this latter gentllman intro- 
duced a bill, abolishing all duties, imposed by the act of 
1707, on all the articles, except tea. This partial suspen- 
sion of the duties served to soften the feelings of the Amer- 
icans ; but the exception in relation to tea, it was quite 
apparent, was designed as a salvo to the national honor, 
and an evidence, which the British ministry were unwill- 
ing to relinquish, of the right of parliament to tax the 
colonies. 

18. While affairs were thus situated, an event occur- 
red, which produced great excitement in America, par- • 
ticularly in Massachusetts. This was an affray, on the 
evening of the 5th of March, 1770, between several of 
the citizens of Boston, and a number of British soldiers^ 
stationed at the custom-house. Several of the inhabit* 
ants were killed, and others severely, wounded. 

The quarrel commenced on the 2d of March, at 6ray*s rope 
. walk, between a soldier and a man employed at the rope walk. 
The .provocation was given by the citizen, and a scufHe ensued, 
in which the soldier was beaten. On the 5th of the month, 
the ^oldiers, while undef arms, were pressed upon and insulted, 
and dared to fire. One of them, who had received a blow, firea 
at the aggressor ; and a single discharge from six others succeed- 
ed. Three of the citizens were kifled, and five dangerously 
wounded. The town was instantly thrown into the greatest 
commotion, the bells were rung, and \iie ^eivciX^sX cr^ ^;sa,''*'V^ 
turns. " In a short time, setveru. thouaanda ot \ii^ <iv'Oa.fexv% \v^ 
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assembled, and a dreadful scene of blood must have ensued, - 
but for the promise of Gov. Hutchinson, that the affair should be 
settled to their satisfaction in the morning. Capt. Preston, 
who commanded the soldiers, was committed with them to prison. 
Upon their trial, the captain and six soldiers were acquitted ; 
two were convicted of manslaughter. For several subsequent 
years, the evening of the day on which this outrage was committed 
was conmiemorated by the citizens of Boston, and the event gave 
occasion to addresses the most warm and patriotic, which served 
to waken up and increase the spirit of the revolution 

19. Daring the summer of 1772, another event occur- 
red, which presented a fresh obstacle to a reconciliation 
between America and the mother country. This was the 
destruction, by .the people of Rhode Island, of a British 
armed schooner, called Gaspee, which had been star 
tioned in that colony to assist the board of custom in 
the execution of the revenue and trade laws. 

The destruction of this vessel grew out of an odious requisition 
of her commander, upon the masters of packets, navigating the 
bay, to lower their colors, on passing the schooner. 

On the 9th of June, as the Providence packet was sailing into 
the harbor of Newport, her captain was ordered to lower his col- 
ors. Upon his refusal, a shot was fired at him from the schooner, 
which immediately mside sail in chase. By a dexterous manage- 
ment, on the part of the master of the ;facket, he led the schooner 
on a shoal, where she grounded, and remained fast. At night, it 
was determined by a number of fishermen, and others, headed by • 
several respectable merchants of Providence, to make them- 
selves masters of her, and then set her on fire. When the knowl- 
edge of this event came to the governor, a reward of five hitndred 
pounds was offered, by proclamation, for the discoverv of the 
offenders, and the royal pardon to those who would con^ss their 
guilt. Commissioners were appointed also to investigate the 
offence, and bring the perpetrates to justice. But afler remain- 
ing some time in session, they reported that they could obtain 
no cvidencef and thus the affair terminated. 

20. In 1773, an important measure was adopted by 
most of the colonies, viz. the appointment of committees of 
correspondence and inquiry ^ in various parts of their re- 
spective territories, by means of which a confidential 
and invaluable interchange of opinions was kept up be- 
tween the colonies, and .gTiiJil mtuV^ o^ ^^wNIwwc^ nr-^js^ 

thereby promoted. 

14* 
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This measure hod its origin in 'Massachusetts, in which towtt 
meetings were called to express their views ra the oppresuTe 
acts of the British parliament, and especially of an act by which t 
■alary was voted to the royal governor of Massachusetts by par- 
liament, and the people of tmit" colony required to pay it. In 
these meetings, the town of Boston took the lead. A committee 
was appointed to address the several towns in the colony, and to 
urge upon them the importance of an unanimous expresaion 
of their feelings, with regard to the conduct of the British 
ministry. 

The proceedings of the assembly, and of the towns in Massa- 
chusetts, were communicated to the house of burgesses in Vir- 
ginia, in March, 1773, upon which that body passed a resolutioii 
appointing a committee of correspondence and ijiqaiiy, whose 
business it was to obtain the most early and authentic intelligence 
of the proceedings of the British government in relation to the 
colonies, and to maintain a correspondence with the other col- 
onies touching all affairs of mutual interest. 

Upon the recommendation of Virginia, similar committees of 
correspondence and inquiry were appointed by the difierent co- 
lonial assemblies, and a confidential mterchange of opinions was 
thus kept up between the colonies. 

21. During these transactions in America, a plan was 
devised by the British ministry to introduce tea into the 
colonies. For some time little of that article had been 
imported into the country, from a determination of the 
people not to submit to the pajrment of the duty upon it 
In consequence of this, the teas of the East India com- 
pany had greatly accumulated in their warehouses. To 
enable them to export their teas to America, the British 
minister introduced a bill into parliament, allowing 
the company to export their teas into America, with a 
drawback of all the duties paid in England. As this 
would make the tea chei^er in America thou in Great 
Britain, it was presumed that the Americans would pay 
the small duty upon it, which was only three pence. In 
this, however, the parliament mistook. Not a single 
penny, by way of duty, was paid upon it, nor a single 
pound of it consumed. 

On the pajssage of this bill, the company made a shipment of 
Jam^o quantitieB of tea to Cnarleston, Fliiladel\)b\a., New York, 
ttna Boston. Before its arrival, the TeBo\\i\ioii\«A\iek^Ti^QTTaftftL>B^ 
tAfi inhabitantB of those places, that, V£ yoisftA* ,VV. %\\o\i^ n^ vi«^ 
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ba landed. The cargo destiued for ChuUston was, indeed, Isad- 
ed and stored, but wis not penaitted to be offsTed for Bale 
The vsmels which brought tea to Philadelphia and New York, 
were compelled to return to England, without even having nuda 
an entry at the cuatom-house. 

It was decided by the leading patrioti of Boston to make a 
similar disposition af the cugoea expected at that place; but, on 
their arrival, the consignees were found tc be the relations or h 
fViende of the govenioriMnd they could not be induced 1««m- 
■ign their tiust. Severartown-meetings were held on t^e sub- 
ject, and spirited Resolutions passed, that no eonsiderationa would , 
induce the inhabitauta to permit the landing of the tea. Orders 
were at the some Ume given to the captuns to obtain cleaianoea 
at the coatom-house, without the usual entries ; but this the col 
lector pertinacioualy refused. 

It was in tills stats of things that the citiiens of Boston again 
assembled to determine what measures to adopt. While the dis- 
cussions were going on, a captain of a vessel was despatched to 
the govemor'to regueat lAiisspart. At length, he returned to say 
that the govenor refhsaoL The meeting waa immediab'ly dis- 
■otved. A EecT«t plan MS been farmed to mingle the tei, with 
the waters dftiie ocean. Three diSereal patt'leS soon after eal- 
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were seen m croivilt directing their couibb to the same plnce, |o 
become spec^tors of b. scene aa novel as the enterprua wa> bold. 
Without luuBe, withaat the tumult uaual on liniilal oecanDiu, the 
tea was taken from the veagel by the conapiiaton, and expedi- 
UODily offered aj »n oblation " to the watery god." 

23. Intelligence of these proceedings was communi- 
cate4, in a message Irom the thione, to both housea of 
^Wliament, on the 7th of March, 1774. The excite- 
mlnt was peculiarly strong. In ttfe ^irit of revenge 
• against Mas sac'ju setts, and pa/licularly against Boston, 
which was considered aa the chief seat of rebellion, a 
bill was brought forward, called the "Boston Port Bill," 
by which the port of Boston was precluded from the 
prifilege of landing or discharging, or Yjf loading and 
shipping goods, wares, and rtierchandiae. 

A second bill, which passed a»thi^- rfnAts sent i ally 
altered the charter of the p rov i ij^ ifcmUdfee appoint- 
ment of the council, justices, jiidgS/iWC.-aegndeiil upon 
the crown, or its agent. A Ih "'^jiBlJI jft ^ ■ author- 
izing and directing the governor £BHbG*p^>'3an in- 
dicted for murder, or any othe^^^^M offence, to 
another colony, or to Great BrilainTT^^ml. 

23. On the arrival of these acts, the tow^ of Boston 
passed the following vote i ■" That it is the opmion of this 
towji, that, if the other colonies come into a joim resolution ' 
to stop all importation from Great Britain -ana the West 
Indies, till the act for blocking up this harbor be repeated, 
the same will prove the salvation of North America and 
her liberties." Copies of this vote wefe.tt^smitted to 
each of the colonies. 

As an expression of their sympathy with the people 
of Boston in their distress, the house of burgesses in 
Virginia ordered that the day on which the Boston port 
bill was to take effect, should be observed as a day of 
fasting and prayer. 

Oba. The words. Wagt and Tories were, about Ihia time, intro- 
duced as the diatinffuiBhiikj; names of parties. B; Ihe fbrmer 
was meant those who favored the cause of Boston, and were 
cealous in supporting the coloniea against the parliament; by th> 
latter waa meant the favorer* of Great Brilaia. 
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^^ big these transactions in Massachusetts, meas- 
areajflFbeen taken to bonTffine a continental congress. 
On the fourth of September, 1774, deputies from eleven 
colonies met at Philadelphia, and elected Peyton Ran- 
dolph, the then late speaker of the Virginia assembly, pres- 
ident, and Charles Thompson^ secretary. During its ses- 
sion, this body agrefli uj|k)iffHyH^^|^f their rights; 
recommended the non-imyowHJ^^^^Bjj^ goods into 
the country, and the non-expOTatro^^^American prod- 
ace to Grea^ Britain, so long as th^P'^rievances were 
unredressea ; voted an address tQ^^Bmajiesty, and like- 
wise one to the people of Great l^ffi^^and another to 
the French inhabitants of Canada. 

The congress, which thus terminated its session, has justly been 
celebrated, from that time to the present ; and its celebrity will 
continue, while wisdom finds admirers, and patriotism is regard 
ed with veneration. Both at home and abroad they were spoken 
of in terms of the highest admiration. Abroad^ the Earl of 
Chatham, in one of his brilliant speeches, remarked of them -. — 
'' History, my lords, has been my favorite study ; and in the cele- 
brated writings of antiquity have I oflen admired the patriotism 
of Greece ana Rome ; but, my lords, I must declare and avow 
that, in the master states of the world, I know not the people, or 
senate, who, in such a complication of difficult circumstances, 
can stand in preference to the delegates of America assembled 
in general congress at Philadelphia." At liome, they were 
celebrated by a native and popular bard, in an equally elevated 
■train : — 

Now meet the fathers of this western clime : 
Nor names more noble graced the rolls of fame, 

When Spartan firmness braved the wrecks of time, 
Or Latian virtue fann'd the heroic flame. 

Not deeper thoaght the Immortal sage inspired, 
On Solon's lips when Grecian senates hung j 
hit«t manlier eloquence the bosom fired, 
• When genius thundered from the AUienian tongue. 

25. An assembly was ordered, by Gov. Gage of Mas- 
sachusetts, to convene October 5th ; but befor6 that pe- 
riod arrived, judging their meeting inexpedient, he coun- 
teracted the writs of convocation, by a proclamation. 
The assembly, however, to the number of ninety, met 
at Salem, where the governor not attending, they ad- 
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journed to Concord. Here they chose JohnV[aiicock 
president, and, after adjourning to Cambridge, Vfaw up 
a plan for the immediate defence of the province, by 
eolisting men, appointing general officers, Slc, 

In November, this provincial congress met again, and resolYed 
to equip twelve thousand oaen, to act in any emergenoj ; and to 
•nlist one fmrtii part of Uy niftttia as minute-men. At the same 
time, a request wuhJM|Mfe4#^ Conoe^lcut, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Isl^^^g^^^^iJ^rease this army to twenty thou- 
sand men. 

26. Early the Act year, January 7th? 1775, Lord 
Chatham, Mr. PitKnU|er a long retirement, resumed his 
seat in. the hous#of lords, and introduced a conciliatory 
bill, the object of which was to settle the troubles in 
America. But the efforts of this venerable and peace- 
making man wholly failed, the bill being rejected by a 
majority of sixty-four to thirty-two, without even the 
compliment of laying it on the table. 

The rejection of this bill was followed the next day by the 
introduction of a bill, which finally -passed, to restrain the trade 
of the New England provinces, and to forbid their fishing on the 
banks of Newfoundland. Soon after, restrictions were imposed 
upon the middle and southern colonies, with the exception of 
New York, Delaware, and North Carolina. This bill, aesinied 
to promote disunion among the colonies, happily faUed m iu 
ebject. 

Thus we have given a succinct account of the system 
of measures adopted by the ministry of England toward 
the American colonies after the peace of '63 — ^measures 
most unfeeling and unjust ; but which no petitions, how- 
ever respectful, and no remonstrances, however loud, 
could change. Satisfied of this, justice permitted the 
people, and self-respect and self-preservation loudly sum- 
moned them, to resist hy force. 

27. The crisis, therefore, had now arrived, the signal 
of war was given, and the blood shed at Lexington opened 
the scene. 

Gen. Gage, the king's governor of Massachusetts, 
learning that a large quantity of military stores had been 
deposited by the provincials at Concord, detached Lieut 
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Col. Smith, and Major Pitcairn, with eight hundred 
grenadiers, to destroy them. On their arrival at Les- 
ington, on the morning of the 19th of April, 1775, 
seventy of the militia, who had hastily assembled upon 
an alarm, were nndei arma on the parade. Eight of 
these were, without provocation, killed, and several 
wounded. 




mtry. 



Officers were diapened along the road to intercept eipresaeB, 

who misht be sent (torn B#ton. But the precaution ' '-' 

eflectuaf The alann wai given, and wa« rapidly 
DieonB of church belli, gvni, and volley*. 

The ilaughtei of the militia at Lexington waa extn 
ton. Major Pitenim, the Britiah commander, on h 
on the parade, rode up to them, and, irjth a loud voici 
" Dieperae, disperae, yon rebels ; throw doi 






u and dis 



■n your araii 
.tcly obeyinj_ 
. discharged his pistol, and ordered hia 
■nldiers to fire. 

From Leiington, the detachment proceeded to Concord, and 
•lertroycd the stores. After killing aevcral of the militia, who 
(Huoe forth to oppoae them, thev tetie^ted to l«ui!.'{lj:<a. ■vifJt. 
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Bnmo Ion ll r> Am r eang fit ng upon tl em fhim behind walh, 
hfiges, and bu lii ngs 

I'cirlu ately tor tl c Bnt sh I ere Lord Porcy niPt Ihcm, will) ■ 
Ti-infiiri nl of n DP hu drcd men snine ariiies, and two 
fii-l(l-pircp9 t4l 1) annoy d by tl e pr v nc als, tliey conlinned 
(lu'iin-nattf Uu krr > H 11 nChuWtown snd the dnv Tollow- 
in{ crumpil o\oi U Boiton Ihe Br tab loit, in killt-d anil 
wooitdi d d nnj[ th t alucrcc tvo I oi dnd and seventy-tliree. 
Till- I" * of ll A r cons a nounled to gbty-i'Lght killed, 
«nii,idido d «ng 

^. H «lil tiLs I DM g commenced it wax docmcd 
important to set. re tic fortrcssci of Ticondcroga and 
('rciu'iiPott Accord ugly an mbcrof Toliinleorsfrom 
Cotiiiccticut a d V n it u Icr con maud of Col. 
r.thaii \1 c 1 a 1 C 1 Bene lict Arnold i nrchrd against 
Ticondcr gi a t oi (he 10th of May took it by sur- 
prise, the gamion be iig a«lcep Tl c fortress of Crown 
Point sarrendered shoilly after 



On the arrival of AUpn at nconderoga, he dpmnndcd the fnrt. 
" Ry what aiitliorily f " askpd Ihe commander. ■' 1 demand it," 
naid Allen, " in Iho nainc of the great Johov.ih, and of llie con- 
tinental can^rMB." The annimons was inslaiillj obeyed, and 
llnr fori wu, with ita ToJunlde atores, aurreiidcred. 
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29. The taking of Ticonderoga and Crown Point waa 
soon followed by the memorable Battle of Bunko's Hill, 
as it is usually called, or of Breed's Hill, a high emi- 
nence in Cbarleetown, within cannon-shot of BoHton, 
where the battle was actually fought, on the 17th of June. 

The evening preceding, a det&chment of one thousand Ameri . 
cam wiu ordered to mue tn intienchment on Bunker'a Hilt; 
but, by aome mistake, thej proceeded to Breed's HUl, uid, b; thu 
dawn of ia.y, had thrown up a redoubt eight rode square uid 
four feet high. 

On discovering thia*redoubt In the moming, the British com- 
menced a severe cannonade upon It, from seieial shipa and float^ 
ing batteries, and from a fortification on Copp's Hill, in Boston, 
which was continued unUl afternoon. The Aioericans, however, 
never inlermitted (heir work for a moment, and, during the fore 
noon, lost but A wngla man. 

Between twelve and one o'clock, three thousand British, under 
i of Mnjor-Gen. Howe, and Brieadier-Gen. Pigot, OJ 
River, with an intention to disTodge ■' ' " ' 



Cliarles 



ialodge the Americam. 



^ 


^^^ 







At they advanced, tba Blitlah commenced firing at some dis 
tanw&om the redoubt; b_at the Americans reserved tkrir fin: 
uulil the eneniy were within twelve rods. Thejthenopencd,and 
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tho cnrnage wng terrible. The BriCiah Tetreited in precipitala 
eonfuaioji. They Tvere, however, rallied by their ofiioerB, being, 
ID Bome inrtances, pushed on b; their swords, uid were again led 
to the attack. The Americajis now suffered them to apprtwcli 
within nix rods, when their Rre mowed them down in heap*, and 
avnjn tlieyfled. Unfortunately for the Americans, their ommnni- 
tion here futcd ; and, on the third charge of the Britiah, they 
were obliged to retire, afler having obstinately lenated, even 
longer than prudence admitted. The Britiah lost in this engage 
nicnt two hundred and twenly-sii kiUed, among whom WM 
MnioF Pitcairn, who first lighted the torch of war at I^zington, 
and eight hundred and twenty-eight wounded. The Amencani 
lost one hundred and thirty-nine killed, and of wounded and inin. 
ing there were three hundred and fourteen. Among the killed 
was the lamented Gen. Warren. 

The horrors of this seenc were greatly increased by the cos- 
flagration of Charlestown, effected, during the heat of the battle, 
by the orders of Gen. Gage. By this wanton act of barbarilj, 




two thomand people were deprived of their habitations, and 
property to the amount of one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds sterlinff, perished in the flames. Wanton, however, as 
the burning of CliBrlestown was, it fronderfullj etilianced Iha 
dreadful mafnificenceof the day- Tothevolteyi of musketry and 
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Uu) roar of cannon ; to the shouts of the fighting and the groans 
of the dying ; to the dark and awiiil atmosphere ^f smoke, en- 
veloping the whole peninsula, and illumined in C'^my quarter by 
the streams of fire from the various instruments of death ; the 
conflagration of six hundred buildings added a gloomy and amax- 
in^ grandeur. In the midst of this waving lake of flame, the 
loftT steeple, converted into a blazing pyramid, towered and trem 
bled over the vast pyre, and finished tne scene of desolation. 

To the Americans, the consequences of this battle were those 
of a decided victory. They learned that their enemies were not 
invulnerable. At the^same time, they learned the importance of 
stricter discipline and greater preparations. As the result of the 
battle spread, the national pulse l]^at still higher, and the arm of 
opposition was braced still more firmly. 

30. The second continental congress met at Philadel- 
phia, on the 10th of May. As military opposition to 
Great Britain was novi^ resolved upon by the colonies, 
and had actually commenced, it became necessary to fix 
upon a proper person to conduct that opposition. The 
person unanimously selected by congress was George 
Washington, a member of their body from Virginia. 

The honor of having suggested and advocated the choice of 
this illustrious man, is jusUy ascribed to the elder President Ad- 
ams, at that time a member of the continental congress. The 
army was at this time at Ounbridge, Massachusetts, under Gren. 
Ward. As yet, co^gress had not adopted the army, nor had it 
taken any measures to appoint a commander-in-chief. These 
points could with safety be neglected no longer. This Mr. Adams 
clearly saw, and by his eloquence induced congress to appoint a 
day-when tiic subject should be discussed. 

The day was fixed. It came. Mr. Adams went in, took the 
floor, urged the measure of adopting the army, and, after debate, 
it passed. The next thing was to get a lawral commander for 
this lawful army, with supplies, &c. All looked to Mr. Adams, 
on this occasion ; and he was ready. He took the floor, and 
went into a minute delineation of the character of General Ward, 
bestowing on him the epithets which, then, belonged to no one else. 
At the end of this eulogy, he said, ** But this is not the man I have 
chosen." He then portrayed the character of a commander-in- 
chief> such as was required by the peculiar situation of the colo- 
nies at that juncture ; and aner he had presented the qualifica- 
tions in his strongest language, and given the reasons for the 
nomination he was about to make, he said, ** Gentlemen, I know 
the^ (qualifications are high, but we all know they are needfiil, at 
this crisis, in this chief. l>oe8 any one say that tney are not to be 
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obtained in the country ? 1 reply, they are : they reside in om 
of our own body, and he is tne person whom 1 now nominate 
Georoe WaMiic gton, of Virginia." 

Washinfirton, who sat on Mr. Adams's right hand, was looking 
him intenUy in the face^ to watoh the name he was about to an- 
nounce ; and not expecting it would be his own, he sprung fitMn 
his seat the moment he heard it, and rushed into an adjoining 
room, as quickly as though moved by a shock of electricity. 

An adjournment was immediately moved and carried, in order 
to give the members time to deliberate on so important a meas« 
ure. The following day Washington wascinanimously appoint- 
ed commander-in-chief of the American forces ; and on present- 
ing their commission to him, congress unanimously adopted the 
resolution, '^ that they would maintain and assist him, and ad- 
here to him. with their lives and fortunes, in the cause of Ameri- 
can liberty. 

Follo\ving the appointment of Gen. Washington, was the ap- 
pointment of four major-generals, Artemas Ward, Charles Lee, 
rhilip Schuyler, and Israel Putnam ; and eight brigadier-gen- 
erals, Seth Pomeroy, Richard Montgomery, David Wooster, 
William Heath, Joseph Spencer, John Thomas', John Sullivan, 
and Nathaniel Greene. 

31. Gen. Washington, on his arrival at Cambridge, 
on the second .of July, was received with joyful acclama- 
tions by the American army. He found it, consisting 
of 14,000 men, stretched from Roxbury to Cambridge, 
and thence to Mystic River, a distance of twelve miles. 
The British forces occupied Bunker and Breed's Hill, 
and. Boston Neck. ^ 

The attention of the commander-in-chief was immediately di- 
rected to the strength and situation of the enemy, and to the in- 
troduction of system and union into the army, the want of which 
pervaded everv dei>artment. This was a delicate and difficult 
attempt ; but the wisdom and firmness of Washington removed 
every obstacle, and at length brought even independent freemen, 
in a good degree, to the control of military discipline. 

32. While Washington was employed in organizing 
the army, and preparing for future operations, an impor- 
tant expedition was planned against Canada, the charge 
of which was assigned to Gens. Schuyler and Montgom- 
ery. On the 10th of September, one thousand Ameri- 
can troops landed at St Johns, the first British post in 
Canada, (one hundred and fifteen miles north •of Ticon« 
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deroga,) but found it advisable to retire to the Isle aux 
Noix, twelve miles south of St. Johns. Here the health 
of Gen. Schuyler obliging him to return to Ticonderoga, 
the command devolved on Gen. Montgomery. This en- 
terprising officer, in a few days, returned to the invest- 
ment of St. Johns, and, on the 3d of November, received 
the surrender of this important post. 

On the surrender of St. Johns, five hundred regulars and one 
hui\^red Canadians became prisoners to the provincials. There 
were also taken thirty-nine pieces of cannon, seven mortars, and 
five hundred stiands of arms. . 

Gen. Montgomery next proceeded against Montreal, 
which, without resistance, capitulated. From Montreal 
he rapidly proceeded towards duebec. 

Before his arrival, however. Col. Arnold, who had 
been despatched by Gen. Washington with one thousand 
American troops from Cambridge, had reached duebec, 
by the way of Kennebm^, a river of Maine, — had as- 
cended the heights of Abraham, where the brave Wolfe 
ascended before him ; but had found it necessary to re- 
tire to a place twenty miles above duebec, where he 
was waiting for the arrival of Montgomery. 

Seldom was there an expedition attempted during ther Ameri- 
can war, in which more hardship was endured, or more untiring 
perseverance manifested, than in this of Arnold's. In ascending 
the Kennebeck, his troops were constantly obliged to wonE 
against an impetuous current, and often to haul their batteauz 
up rapid currents and over dangerous falls. Nor was their march 
through the country, by an unexplored route of three himdred 
miles, less difficult or dangerous. They had swamps and Y^oods, 
mountains and precipices, alternately to surpass. Added to their 
other trials, their provisions failed, and, to support life, they were 
obliged to eat their dogs, cartouch-boxes, clothes, and shoes. 
While at the distance oFone hundred miles from human habita- 
tions, they divided their whole store, about four pints of flour to 
a man. At thirty miles* distance, they had baked and eaten their 
last pitiful morsel. Y«t th« coorage and fortitude of these men 
continued unshaken. Tkay were sufferixig in their counUy's 
cause, were toiling for wives and children, were contending for 
tlie rights and blessings of freedom. After thirty-one days of in- 
cessant toil through a liideous wilderness, they reached the hab^ 
itations of men. 

16» 
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33. Montgomery, having eSected a junction with 
Arnold, commenced the sieg^ of Cluebec. On the 5th 
of December, after continuing the siege nearly a month 
to little purpose, the bold plan was adopted of attempting 
the place by scaling the walls. Two attacks were made, 
at the same time, in different quarters of the town, by 
Montgomery and Arnold. The attempt, however, proved 
unsuccessful, and, to the great loss and grief of Ameri- 
ca, fatal to the brave Montgomery. He fell while, a^ 
tempting to force a barrier ; and with him fell two distin 
guished officers, Capt. M'Pherson, his aid, and Capt. 
Cheeseman. 

After this repulse, Arnold retired about three miles 
from Cluebec, where he continued encamped through a 
rigorous winter. . On the return of spring, 1776, finding 
his forces inadequate to the reduction of Cluebec, and 
not being reinforced, he retire4. By the 18th of June, 
the Americans, having been coilkpelled to relinquish ond 
post after another, had wholly evacuated Canada. 

The garrison of Quebec consisted, at the time of the above ai« 
tack, or about one thousand five hundred men ; the American 
forces were near eight hundred. The loss of the Americans in 
killed and wounded was about one hundred, and three hundred 
were taken prisoners. 

The death of General Montgomery was deeply lamented both 
in Europe and America. " The most powerful speakers in the 
British parliament displayed their eloquence in praising his vir- 
tues ana lamenting his fall." Congress directed a monument to 
be erected to his memory, expressive of their sense of his high 
patriotism and heroic conduct. In 1818, New York, his adopted 
state, Yemoved his remains to her own metropolis, where the 
monument had been placed ; and near that they repose. 

34. During this year, 1775, Virginia, through the in- 
discretion of Lord Dunmore, the royal governor, was 
involved in difficulties little short of those to which the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts were subjected. From the 
earliest stages of the controversy with Great Britain, the 
Virginians had been in the foremost rank of opposition ; 
and, In common with other provincea, bad taken meaa- 

wes for defence. 
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These measures the royal governor attempted to 
thwart, by. the removal of guns and ammunition, which 
had been stored by the people in a magazine. The con- 
duct of the governor roused the inhabitants, and occa* 
sioned intemperate expressions of resentment. Appre- 
hending personal danger. Lord Dunmore retired on board 
thB Fowey man-of-war, from which he issued his procla-. 
mations, instituting martial law, and proffering freedom 
to such slaves as would repair to the royal standard. 
Here, also, by degrees, he equipped and armed a num« 
ber of vessels; and, upon being refused provisions by 
the provincials, from on shore, he proceeded to reduce 
the town of Norfolk to ashes. The loss was estimated 
at three hundred thousand pounds sterling. Nearly six 
thousand persons were deprived of their habitations. 

In like manner, the royal governors of North and South Caro« 
lina thought it prudent to retire, and seek safety onboard men-of- 
war. Royal government geiibrally terminated this year through- 
out the couhtry, the king's governors, for the most part, abdicat- 
ing their governments, and taking refuge on board the English 
shipping. 

35. Early in the spring of 1776, Gen. Washington con- 
templated the expulsion of the British army from Boston, 
by direct assault. In a council of war, it was deemed 
expedient, however, rather to take possession of, and 
fortify Dorchester Heights, which commanded the har- 
bor and British shipping. The night of the 4th of March 
was sele>Dted for the attempt. Accordingly, in the even- 
ing, a covering party of eight hundred, followed by a 
working party of twelve hundred, with intrenching tools, 
took possession of the heights unobserved by the enemy. 

Here, betaking themselves to work with so much ac- 
tivity, by morning they had constructed fortifications, 
which completely sheltered them. (The surprise of the 
British cannot easily be conceivedj The English ad- 
miral, after examining the works,' aeclared that, if thb 
AmericAs were not dislodged from their position, hit 
ressels could no longer remam *\ti «>Ti^^Vj \^ ^0^*j|^*s^ 
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It was determined, therefore, by the British, to evacuate 
Boston, which they now did; and on the 17th, the 
British troops, under command of Lord William Howe, 
successor of Gen. Gage, sailed for Halifax. Gen. Wash* 
mgton, to the great joy of the inhabitants, army, and 
nation, immediately marched into the town. 

The rear guard of the British was searcely out of the towB, 
when Washin^n entered it on the other side, with colon dis- 
played, drums beating, and all the forms of victory and triumph, 
jfie was received by the inhabitants with demonstrations of loy 
and gratitude. Sixteen months had the people suffered the dii- 
tresses of hunger, and the outrages of an insolent soldiery. 

The town presented a melancholy spectacle, at the time Ui9 
army of Wasnington entered. One thoucRind five hundred loy- 
alists, with their families, had just departed, on board the British 
fleet, tearing themselves from nome and fHends, for the love of 
the royal cause. Churches were stripped of pews and benches 
for fuel, shops were opened and rifled of ffoods to clothe the army, 
and houses had been pillaged by an unteeling soldiery. 

36. While affairs were proceeding thus in the north, 
an attempt was made, in June and July, to destroy the 
fort on Sullivan*s Island, near Charleston, S. C, by 
Gen. Clinton and Sir Peter Parker. Afler an action of 
upwards of ten hours, the British were obliged to retire, 
having their ships greatly injured, and with the loss of 
two hundred killed and wounded. The loss of the 
Americans was but ten killed and twenty-two wounded. 

The fort was commanded by Col. Moultrie, whose garrison 
consisted of but three hundred and seventy-five regular troops, 
and a few militia. On the fort was mounted twenty-six cannon 
of eighteen and nine pounders. The British force consisted of 
two fifty gun ships, and four frigates, each of twenty-eight guns, 
besides several smaller vessels, with three thousand troops on 
board. By this repulse of the British, the Southern States obtain- 
ed a respite from the calamities of war for two years and a half. 

Among the American troops who resisted the British, in their 
attack on Fort Moultrie, was a Sergeant Jasper, whose name has 
been given to one of the counties in Georgia, in commemoration 
of his gallant deeds, and who deserves an honorable notice in 
eveiT history of his country. In the warmest part of the contest, 
the flag-staff was severed by a cannon-ball, and the ilag fell to 
the ^ttom of the ditch, on the outside of the works. This acei- 
d«aip^<ui considered, by the anxious inhabitaHts in Charleston » 
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■fl putting an eild to the contest, by striking the American flag 
to the enemy. The moment Jasper madQ t;ne discovery, that the 
flag had fallen, he jumped &om one of the embrasures^^and took 
up the flag, which he tied to a post, and replaced it on the parapet, 
where he supported*it until another flug-staif was procured. 

37. During these transactions in the south, the con- 
tinental congress was in session, intently observing the 
aspect of things, and deeply revolving the probable issue 
of the present important contest. The idea of inde- 
pendence had now been broached among the people, 
and the way was, in a measure, prepared to bring the 
subject before congress. 

Accordingly, on the 8th of June, Richard Henry Lee, 
one of the deputies from Virginia, rose and made a mo- 
tion to declare America free and independent. 

38. The resolution of Mr. Lee was eloquently sup- 
ported by him and others, and was still further dys- 
cussed on the 11th of June. On this last day, it was 
postponed for further consideration to the first day of 
July ; and at the same time it was voted that a commit- 
tee be appointed to propose a Declaration to thje effect 
of the resolution. This committee was elected by ballot 
on the following day, and consisted of Thomas Jefferson 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, and 
Robert R. Livingston. 

It is usualj when committees are elected by ballot, that thei^* 
numbers are arranged in order according to the number of votep 
which each has received. Mr. Jefferson, therefore, probably re 
ceived the highest, and Mr. Adams the next highest number o^ 
votes. The difference is said to have been but a single vote. 

Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Adams, standing thus at the head of the 
committee, were requested by the other members to acMis a sub- 
committee to prepare the drafl ; and Mr. Jefferson drew up the 
paper. The on^inal draft, as brought by him fVom his study, with 
interlineations m the hand-writing^of Dr. Franklin, and others in 
that of Mr. Adams, was in Mr. Jeneivon's possession at the time 
of his death. The n^rit of this paper is Mr. Jefferson's ; some 
changes were made in it on the suggestion of other members of 
the committee, and others by congrets, while it was under dis 
cussion. But none of them altered the tone^ the frame, the ar* 
rangement, or the general character of the instrument. As a 
composition, th^ Declaration is Mr. Jefferson's. It is the produo 
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tion of his mind, and the high honor of it belongs to hint clearijp 
and absolutely. 

While Mr. Jefferson was the author of the Declaration itself 
Mr. Adanis was its great supporter on the floor of congress. 
This was the unequivocal testimony of Mr. Jefferson. ** John 
Adams," said he, on one occasion, " was our Colossus on the 
floor : not graceful, not elegant, not always fluent in his public 
addresses, he /et came out with a power, ooth of thought and of 
expression, that moved us from our seats." And at another time 
he said, ^' John Adams was the pillar of its support on the floor 
of congress; its ablest advocate and. defender against the multi- 
farious assaiilts which were made against it." 

39. On the arrival of the day assigned, the subject 
was resumed, and on the 4th of July, 1776, upon the 
report of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Philip Livingston, the 
thirteen confederate colonies dissolved their allegiance 
to the British crown, and declared themselves Free and 
Independent, under the name of the Thirteen United 
States of Ametica, ^ ^ 

This Declaration was ordered to be handsomely engrossed on 
parchment ; and on the 2d of August, 1776, was signed by all the 
members then present, and by some who were not members on 
the 4th of July. 

A signature to this instrument was an act of serious concern. 
In England, it would be regarded as ^eo^on, and expose any man 
to the nalter or the block. This the signers well knew ; yet, 
having counted the cost, they proceeded to the transaction, pre- 
pared, if defeat should follow, to lead, without repining, in the 
way to martyrdom. The only signature on* the oriffinal docu- 
ment, which exhibits indications of a trembling hand, is that of 
Stephen Hopkins, who had been afflicted with the palsv. In this 
work of treason, John Hancock led the way, as president of thd 
congress, and by the force with which he wrote, he seems to have 
determilled that his name should never be erased. The pen 
with which these signatures were made, has been preserved, and 
is now in the cabihet of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The number who signed the Declaration was fifty-six ; and the 
average length of their lives was about sii;ty-five years Four 
of the number attained to the age of ninety years and upwards^ 
fourteen exceeded eighty years; and twenty- three, or one in two 
and a half^ reached mreescore years and ten. The longevitv of 
the New England delegation was still more remarkable, l^heir 
number was fourteen, uie average of whose lives was seventy- 
five years. *Who will affirm that tiie unusual age to which the 
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signers, as a body, attained, was not a reward bestowed upon 
them for their fidelity to their country, and the trust which they 
in general reposed in the overruling j^rovidence of God ? Who 
can doubt the kindness of that Providence to the American peo- 
ple, in thus prolonging the lives of these men, till the pnnciples 
for which they had contended, through a long series* of years, 
had been acknowledged, and a government been founded upon 
them ? 

Of this venerable body, not a single one survives. They are 
now no more. They are no more, as in 1776, bold and fearless 
advocates of independence. They are dead. But how little is 
there of the great and good whicn can die. To their country 
they yet live, and live forever. They live in all that perpetuates 
the remembrance of men on earth ; in the recorded proofs of 
their own great actions, in the offspring of their own great inter- 
est, in the deep-engraved lines of public gratitude, and in the 
respect and homaee of mankind. They live in their example 'y 
and they live emphatically, and will live, in the influence which 
their lives and efforts, their principles and opinions, now exercise, 
and will continue to exercise, on the affairs of men, not only in 
our own country, but throughout the civilized world. 

The Declaration of Independence, when sent abroad amons the 
people, was received with transports of joy. Public reioicings 
were made in various parts of the Union. The ensigns of royalty 
were destroyed — public processions were made — ^befls were rung 
— cannon were firedj with other suitable demonstrations of pub- 
lic exultation. 

40. SooD after the evacuation of Boston by the British 
troops, (Sec, 35,) Washington*, believing that the posses- 
sion of New York would be with them a favorite object, 
determined to make it the head-quarters of his army, 
and thereby prevent their occupation of it, if such a step 
had been contemplated. Accordingly, he soon removed 
to that city, with the principal part of his troops. 

41. On the lOth of June, Gen. William Howe, with , 
the army which had evacuated Boston, arrived fronj**" 
Halifax, off Sandy Hook. Here he was soon after joHJ^"' 
ed by his brother, Admiral Lord Howe, from England, 
with a reinforcement. Their combined forces an^|tot^ ' ^ 
ed to twenty-four thousand. On the 2d of Augiiet^aiy 
landed near the Narrows, nine miles from the cjl 

42. Previous to the commencement of hostilities, Ad- 
miral and Gen. Howe communicated to Washington. 
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(hat they were commissioned to settle 'all difficulties be* 
tween Great Britain and the colonies. But not address- 
ing Washington by the title due to his rank, he thought 
proper to decline receiving their communication.^ It 
appeared, however, that the power of these commission- 
ers extended little farther than, in the language of their 
instructions, **to grant pardons to such as deserve 
mercy.'* 

43. The American army, in and near New York, 
amounted to seventeen thousand two hundred and 
twenty-five men, a part of whom were encamped near 
Brooklyn, on Long Island. On the 2Xth of August, this 
body of the Americans, under command of Brigadier- 
Gen. Sullivan, were attacked by the British, under Sir 
Henry Clinton, Percy, and Cornwallis, and were defeat- 
ed, with the loss of upwards of a thousand men, while 
the loss of the British amounted to less than four hundred. 
Gen. Sullivan, and Brigadier-Generals Lord Stirling 
and Woodhull, fell into the hands of the British as pris- 
oners. 

In the heat of the engagement, Gen. Washington had crossed 
over to Brooklyn from New York, and, on seeing some of his best 
troops slaughtered or taken, he uttered, it is said, an exclama- 
tion of anguish. But, deep as his anguish was, and much as he 
wished to succor his troops, prudence forbade the calling in of 
his forces from New York, as they would by no means have 
sufficed to render his army equal to that of the English. 

44. After the repulse at Brooklyn, perceiving the oc- 
cupation of his position on Long Island to be of no prob- 
able importance, Waashington withdrew his troops to 
New York, and soon aft^r evacuated the city, upon 
which, on the 15th of September, the British entered it. 

,. Seldom, if at^r, was a retreat conducted with more ability and 
.prudence, or under more favorable auspices, than that tjf the 
A.merieaii troops from Long Island. The necessary preparations 
having been made, on the 29th of August, at eight m tne even- 
ing, l£e troops beffan to move in the greatest silence. But tliey 
werie<^ot on board their vessels. before eleven. A violent north- 
east wind^ and the ebb tide, which rendered the current very 
rapid^ prevented the passage. The time pressed however. For- 
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lunntely, tlie wind suddenly veered to the north-west. Thejr 
immediately made sail, and landed in New York. Providence 
appeared to have watched over the Americans. About two 
oclock in the mornin?, a thick fo^, and at this season of the yeai 
extraordinary, covered all Long Island, whereas tlie air wa§ per- 
fectly clear on the side of New York. Notwithstanding tlie en- 
toeaties of his officers, Washington remained the lost upon the 
shore. It was not till the next morning, when the sun was 
already high, and the fog dispelled, that the English perceived 
the. Americans had abandoned their camp, and were sheltered 
from pursuit. 

45. On retiring from New York, Gen. Washington, 
with his army, occupied for a short time the heights of 
Harlem, and several stations in that neighborhood. 

On the ICth of September, the day after the British took posses- 
sion of New York, a considerable body of the enemy appearing 
in the plains between the two camps, the general ordered Col. 
Knowlton, with a corps of rangers, and Major Leitch, with throe 
companies of a Virginia regiment, to ^et in their rear, while he 
amused them by making apparent dispositions icf attack their 
front. The plan succeeded. A skirmish ensued, in which tlie 
Americans charged the enemy with great intrepidity, and gained 
considerable advantage ; but the principal benefit of this action 
was its influence in reviving the depressed spirits of the whole 
army. Major Leitch, who very gallantly led on the detachment, 
was soon brought off the ffround, mortally wounded ; and nf)t 
long afterward. Colonel Knowlton fell, bravely fighting at the 
head of his troops. The Americans in this conflict engaged a 
battalion of light infantry, another of Highianders, and three 
companies of Hessian riflemen ; and lost about fifty men kilh'd 
and wounded. The loss of the enemy was more than double 
tliat number. 

46. Finding his position at Harlem and its vicinity 
untenable, Washington broke up his camp, and retired 
with a part of his forces to Whit^ Plains. Here, on the 
2Rth of October, he Was attacked by the British and 
Ilesfcians, under Generals Howe, Clinton, Knyphausen, 
and De Heister. A partial engagement ensued, and 
several hundreds fell on both sides ; but neither party 
could claim any decided advantage. 

Shortly after, a strong British reinforcement arriving, 
under Lord Percy, Washington, deeming his positiop 
unsafe, left it on the night of the 30th, and retired with 
16 
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his forces to North Castle, about five miles from White 
Plains. Leaving about 7500, under command of Gen. 
Lee, Washington crossed the North river, and took 
post in the neighborhood of Fort Lee. 

47, The British general, failing to draw Washington 
to a general engagement, next turned his attention to 
the reduction of Forts Washington and Lee, which had 
been garrisoned for the purpose' of pi^serving the com- 
mand of the Hudson river. On the 16th of November, 
the former of these forts was attacked by the British. 
The defence of the fort by the brave Col. Magaw was 
spirited ; but at length he was obliged to capitulate, and, 
with the fort, to surrender his whole force, consisting of 
between 2000 and 3000 men. On the 18th, the British 
, army, crossing the Hudson, proceeded to the attack of Fort 
Lee. The garrison in this fort, at first, determined to 
defend it ; but, ascertaining that the contest would be en- 
tirely unequal, they evacuated it, and, under the guid- 
ance of Gen. Greene, joined Washington, who had at 
this time taken post at Newark, on the south side of the 
Passaic. 

43. Finding Newark too near his triumphant foe, 
Washington retreated to Brunswick, on the Raritan, and 
Lord Cornwall ison the same day entered Newark. The 
retreat was still continued from Brunswick to Princeton ; 
from Princeton to Trenton ; and from Trenton to the 
Pennsylvania side of the Delaware. The pursuit was 
urged with so much rapidity, that the rear of the Amer- 
ican army, pulling down bridges, was often within sight 
and shot of the van of the enemy employed in building 
them up. 

This retreat through New Jersey was made under circumstances 

. ; of the "deepestdepression. The Americans had jusl lost the two 

forts Washington and Lee, and with the former more than 2000 

men. Numbers of the militia were daily claiming to be discharged, 

and precipitately retired to their habitations ; and even the regu- 

lar troops, as if struck with despair, also filed off, and deserted in 

Aodi60. This left the army of "WaahVivgloti .Wi t%d\3ka^d, iVvai \t. 

fearcefy amounted to three thonaand meii*, mA c^eti ^iofe^fe N«fiT» 
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poorly &d, and were exposed in an open country, without instru- 
ments to intrench themselves, without tents to shelter them from 
the inclemency of the season, and in the midst of a population little 
zealous, or rather hostile to the republic. Added to this, numbers 
of the leading characters, both in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
who had been friendly to tne American cause, were changing sides, 
and making peace with the enemy. This example became perni- 
cious, and the most prejudicial effects were to be apprehended 
from it. Every day ushered in some new calamity ; the cause 
of America seemed hastening to irretrievable ruin. The most 
discreet no longer dissembled* that the term of the war was 
at hand, and that the hour was come, in which the colonies 
were about to resume the yoke. But Washington, in the midst 
of so much adversity, did not despair of the public safety. His 
constancy was an object of admiration. Far from betraying any 
symptoms of hesitation or fear, he showed himself to his deject- 
ed soldiers with a serene countenance, and radiant, as it were, 
with a certain hope of a better future. A'd verse fortune had not 
been able to vanquish, nay, not even to shake, his invincible 
spirit. Firmly resolved to pursue their object through every for- 
tune, the congress manifested a similar constancy. It appeared 
as if Uae spirit of these great minds had increased with adversity. 

49. Notwithstanding the general aspect of affairs, on 
the part of America, was thus forbidding, the con- 
tinental congress, so far from betraying symptoms of 
despair, manifested more confidence than ever ; and, as 
if success mus| eventually crown their enterprises, 
calmly occupied themselves in drawing up various Arti- 
cles of Confederation and perpetual union between the 
states. 

Such articles were obviously necessary, that the line 
of distinction between the powers of the respective states, 
and of congress, should be exactly defined. In this 
way, only, would collisions be avoided, and the peace 
and harmony of the Union be preserved. 

Accordingly, such articles were now digested, and, at 
the sitting of congress, October 4th, 1776, were signed 
by all the members, and copies immediately sent to the 
respective assemblies of each state for approbation. 

50. Fortunately, Washington, about this time, re- 
ceived reinforcements of militia and regular troops^ 
which, together with \vva ^xcs\qv5& 'ssix^^'s.^^^sc^'^Nsss!^ 
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trmy of about 7000 effective men. But thia numb©/ 
being soon to be reduc«d by the retirement of a large 
body of militia, whose period of enlistment would close 
with the year, Washington formed the bold resolution 
of recrossing the Delaware, and of attacking the British 
at Trenton. This plan was carried into effect on the 
night of the 35th of December ; and on the following 
day, Hessian prisoners ta the amount of one thousand 
were taken by the Americans, with the loss of scarcely 
a man on their side. This was 'a. brilhant achievement, 
and served to arouse the desponding hopes of America. 




The American troops detached tor this fervice anived, in tlis 

dutk of the evening, iX the baftk of the river. The paesage of 
the river by the troops and the artillery, it was expected, would 
be eSbcted beibie midnight. But this was found tc be impracti- 
cable. The cold wm so inteDie, and the river bo obstructed with 
floEtlnff ice, that the landing of the artillery was not accomplished 
antil four In the morning. An immediate and precipitate march 
was made towards Trenton, with the hope of reaching it bcfor* 
da^. Bat a thick fog Betting in, and a nuat, inia^led "Bilh aleet, 
*ojti^^cJlJ,eirniarchjUiM"thej did not. lestti lieoSn^ ■at*i 
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eight o'clock ; yet, at this late hour, the Hessians had no suspi 
cion of the approach of the enemy. 

5i. Justly elated with the success at Trenton, Wash- 
ington soon after proceeded to Princeton, where, on th^ 
1st of January, he attacked a party of British, of whom 
upwards of one hundred were killed, and the remainder, 
amounting to about three hundred, were made prisoners. 
The loss of the Americans was less than that of the 
British ; but in that number were several valuable officers, 
and among them the brave General Mercer. 

52. Soon after the above victories, Washington retired 
(January 6th, 1777) to winter quarters, at Morristown, 
where his army were nearly all inoculated with the 
small-pox, that disease having appeared among the tiFoops, 
and rendering such a measure necessary. The disease 
proved mortal but in few instances ; nor was there a day 
in which the soldiers could not, if called upon, have 
fought the enemy. 

59[p On the opening of the campaign of 1777, the 
army of Washington, although congress had offered to 
recruits bounties in land, and greater wages, amounted 
to little more than 7000 men. Towards the latter end 
of May, Washington quitted his winter encampment at 
Morristown, and, about the same time, the royal army 
moved from Brunswick, which they had occupied dur- 
ing the winter. Much shifting of the armies followed, 
but no definite plan of operation had apparently been 
settled by either. 

Previous to this, however. General Howe sent a detachment 
of two thousand men, under command of Gen. Tryon, Gen. 
Agnew, and Sir William Erskine, to destroy some stores and pro 
visions deposited at Danbury, in Connecticut. Meeting with no 
resistance, they reached Danburv on the 26th of April, and de- 
stroyed one thousand eight hundred barrels of beef and pork, and 
eight hundred of flour, two thousand bushels of ffrain, clothing 
for a reffiment, one hundred hogsheads of rum, and one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety tents. . Besides the destruction of 
these articles, the enemy wantonly burned eighteen houses wltK 
their furniture, rauTdered \kceft -^MtfiSSstkiKiTt^ \t^^ ^s»^ 

threw them into the flames. 

16 • 
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Generals Sullivan, Wooster, and Arnold, happening' to be tn 
the neighborhood, hastily collected about six hundred militia, with 
whom they marched in pursuit, in a heavy rain, as far as Bethel, 
about two miles from Danbury. On the morning of the 97th of 
April, the troops were divided. Gen. Wooster, with about three 
hundred men, falling in the rear of the enemy, while Arnold 
took post in front, at Ridgrefield. 

Gen. Wooster proceeded to attack the enem3r, in which engage* 
ment he was mortally wounded, and from which his troops were 
compelled to retire. At JRidgefield, Arnold warmly received 
the enemy on their retreat, and, although repulsed, returned to 
the attack the next day on their march to the Sound. Findingr 
themselves continually annoyed by the resolute and courageous 
yeomanry of the country through which they passed, they 
hastened to embark on board their ships, in which they sailed fot 
, New York. Their killed, wounded and missing, amounted to 
about one hundred and seventy : the loss of the Americans was 
not admitted to exceed one hundred. Gen. Wooster, now in his 
seventieth year, lin^red with hie wounds until the 2d of May. 
Congress resolved that a monument should be erected to his 
memory. To Gen. Arnold they presented a horse, properly ca- 
parisoned, as a reward for his gallantry on the occasion. 

54 Ajt length the British Gen. Howe, leaving New 

Jersey, embarked at Sandy Hook, with sixteen thousand 

men, and sailed for the Chesapeake. On the 1 4th of 

• August, he landed his troops, at the head of Elk river, 

in Maryland. 

It being now obvious that his design was the occupa* 
tion of Philadelphia, Washington immediately put the 
American army in motion towards that place, to pre* 
vent, if possible, its falling into the hands of the enemy. 

The two armies met at Brandy wine, Delaware, on the 

11th of September ; and after an engagement, which 

continued nearly all day, the Americans were compelled 

to retire. ^ 

The loss of the Americans in this action was estimated at three 
hundred killed, and six hundred wounded. Between three and 
four hundred, principally the wounded, were made prisonera. 
The loss of the British was stated at less than one hundred killed, 
and four hundred wounded. 

In this battle several foreign officers greatly distin;^iishcd 
themselves. Among these was the heroic Lafayette, wno, un- 
fortunateJvj while endeavoring to laWy aom^^^^\p^a7^c^^^^^^^^^^^' 
rcl in the leg. 
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On the night following the battle, the Americans retired to 
Chester, and the next day to Philadelphia. Not considering the 
battle of Brandywine as decisive, congress, which was sitting 
iii Philadelphia, recommended to the commander-in-chief to risk 
another engsl^ement ; preparations for which were accordingly 
made. Washington repassed the Schuylkill, and met the enemy 
at Goshen, Sept. 16th. But a violent shower of rain occurring, 
as the advanced guards began to skirmish, the powder in the 
cartridge-boxes of the Americans became wet, and the command- 
er was compelled to withdraw his troops. 

55. An easy access to Philadelphia being now present- 
ed to the enemy, on the 26th, Howe entered the place 
without molestation. The principal part of the British 
army was stationed at Grermantown, six miles from Phil- 
adelphia. Congress adjourned to Lancaster, and Wash- 
ington encamped at eighteen miles* distance from Ger- 
man town. 

56. Immediately after the occupation of Philadelphia, 
he attention of Gen. Howe was drawn to the reduction 

of some forts on the Delaware, which rendered the nav- 
igation of that river unsafe to the British. Accordingly, 
a part of the royal army was detached for that purpose. 
Washington seized the opportunity to attack the remain- 
der at Germantown. 

This attack was made Oct. 4th ; but after a severe ac- 
tion, the Americans were repulsed, with a loss of dou- 
ble that of the British. The loss of the Americans was 
two hundred killed, six hundred wounded, and four 
hundred prisoners ; that of the British was about one 
hundred killed and five hundred wounded. 

After this action, the British removed to Philadelphia, 
where they continued long inactive. Washington re- 
treated to Skippack creek, eleven miles from German- 
town, where he encamped. 

Great was the chagrin of Washington , on account of tlie re 
pulse at Germantown, which was much mcreased by the auspi- 
cious commencement of the battle, and the flattering prospect o§ 
a speedy and complete victory. The ultimate failure of the 
Americans was attributed to the inexperience of a part of the 
troops, and to embarrassments arisd.ti^6Q\aa.€o^^>5rKvLKv^x5w%^ 
•d the darkness of the m^Vx.. Cicm.^^^"s»>V'5i^^^^x^vi.^v»M^^ 
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their approbation of Washington's plan of attack, and highly ap>^ 
plauded the courage and firmness of the troops. 

57. While kuch was the progress of military, operas 
tions' in the Middle StcUes, important events were taking 
place in the north. It has already been noticed, {Sec. 28,^ 
that in May, 1775, Ticonderoga and Crown Point had 
been taken by surprise, by Colonels Allen and Arnold ; 
that in the ensuing fall, Gen. Montgomery had reduced 
the fort of St John's, {Sec, 32,) captured Montreal, and 
made an ineffectual though desperate assault upon 
Q,uebec. 

On the return of spring, the American army gradual^ 
ly retired up the St. Lawrence, and after a loss of one 
post and another, in June, 1776, entirely evacuated Can- 
ada. {Sec. 33.) 

In the spring of 1777, it was settled in England, that 
.«n invasion of the States should be attempted from the 
north, and a communication formed between Canada and 
New York. Could such a plan have been executed, it 
would obviously have precluded intercourse between 
New England and the more southern States. 

The execution of the plan was committed to Gen. 
Burgoyne, who left Canada with seven thousand troops, 
besides a powerful train of artillery, and several tribes 
of Indians. 

58. On .the 1st of July, Burgoyne landed, and invest- 
ed Ticonderoga. The American garrison here amounts 
ed to three thousand men, under command of Gen. St. 
Clair, an officer of high standing. 

Deeming this force inadequate to maintain the post, 
especially as Burgoyne had taken possession of Mount 
Defiance, which commanded Ticonderoga, and not hav- 
ing provisions to sustain the army for more than twenty 
days, St. Clair perceived no safety for the garrison but 
in a precipitate flight. Accordingly, on the night of the 
5th, Ticonderoga was abandoned. By a circuitous 
inar&h, St. Clair continued to lelte^l,^!^! Into Vermont, 
^though closely pursued, and tYveuc^to^xsAsKsiv \\n^\. 
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wnere, after having lost one hundred and twenty pieces 
of artillery, with a quantity of military stores, he joined 
Gen. iftchuyler, commanding the main army of the north. 
After this junction, the whole army continued to retire 
to Saratoga and Stillwater, and at length took post on 
Van Shaick's Island, in the mouth of the Mohawk, on 
the 18th of August. 

59. After taking Ticonderoga, Gen. Burgoyne, with 
the great body of his troops, proceeded up the lake, and 
destroyed the American flotilla, and a considerable 
quantity of baggage and stores, which had been deposit- 
ed at Skeensborough. Having halted at this place for 
nearly three weeks, he proceeded to Fort Edward, on 
the Hudson, where he did not arrive until July 30th, his 
way having been obstructed by Schuyler*s army, which 
felled a great number of trees across the roaid, and de- 
molished the bridges, while on their retreat. 

60. While Gen. Burgoyne lay at Fort Edward, a de- 
tachment of his army, consisting of five hundred Eng- 
lish and one hundred Indians, under Col. 'Baum, who 
had been sent to seize a magazine of stores at Benning-'^ 
ton, in Vermont, was totally defeated, and Col. Baiun - 
slain, by a party of Vermont troops called Green Moun- 
tain Boys, and a detachment of New Hampshire militia, 
under command of Gen. Stark. 

Baum, on his arrival near Bennington, learning that the 
Americans were strongly intrenched at that place, halted, and 
despatched a messenger to Gen. Burgoyne, for a reinforce- 
ment. 

Gen. Stark, now on his march, with a body of New Hampshire 
militia, to join Gen. Schuyler, receiving intelligence of Baum's 
approach, altered his movement, and collected his force at Ben- 
nmj^on. - . • ^ 

•Before the expected reinforcement could arrive, Gen. Stark, 
bavingr added to his New Hampshire corps a body of Vermont 
militia, determined to attack Baum in his intrenchments. Ac 
cordinj^ly, on the 16th of August, an attack was made, which re- 
sulted m the flight of Baum's aetachment, ai the moment in 
which the reinforcement of troops, despatched by Gen. Burgoyi^ 
arrived. With the aa&i&tan^^ ^t ^'fc^fc^'^'ik\i^i^&i!^^'«»A'SiS5P5fr^- 
flewedf but ended in ^ft d\acoTD4i\.xa^ ^"l '^is, ^t^^sx\'«r.'«.^-*kS». 
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with a loss, on their pact, of about seven hundred in killed and 
wounded. The loss of the Americans was about one hundred. 

61. The battle at Bennington greatly reviif^ the 
courage of the Americans, and as greatly disappointed 
the hopes of Gen. Biirgoyne, as it served materially to 
embarrass and retard his movements. 

The situation of this general, at this time, was seri 
ously perplexing, being greatly in want of provisions, and 
the course of wisdom and prudence being not a little diffi- 
cult to determine. To retreat was to abandon the ob- 
ject of his expedition ; to advance seemed replete with 
difficulty and danger. This latter step, however, at 
length, appeared the most judicious. 

Accordingly, on the 13th and 14th of September, he 
passed the Hudson, and advanced upon Saratoga and 
Stillwater.' On the 17th, his army came nearly in con- 
tact with that of the Americans, now commanded by 
Gen. Gates, who had succeeded Schuyler, August 21 : 
some skirmishing ensued, without bringing on a genera] 
battle. • • 

62. Two days afler, the two armies met, and a most 
obstinate, though indecisive, engagement ensued, in 
which the Americans lost, in killed and wounded, be- 
tween three and four hundred, and the British about six 
hundred. 

On the 7th of October, the battle was renewed, by a 
movement of Gen. Burgoyne towards the left of the 
Americans, by which he intended to effect his retreat to 
the lakes: The battle was extremely severe ; and dark- 
ness only put an end to the effusion of blood. 

During the night which succeeded, an attempt was 
made b)^the royal army to retreat to Fort Edward. — 
While preparing to march, intelligence was received 
that this fort was already in possession of the Americans. 
No avenue to escape now appeared open. Worn down 
with constant toil and watching, and having ascertained 
0at he had but thred days' piavWvoiv^, ^ c.Q.\mR.\l qC war 
^as called, which unanimously tesxAN^^ \ft c^^\^.\3Sa.\a \a 
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Gen. Gates. Preliminaries were soon after settled, and 
the army, consisting of five thousand sd^en hundred 
effective men, surrendered prisoners of war on the 17th 
of October. • 

Gen. Gates, immediately after the victory, despatched . 
Col. Wilkinson, to carry the happy tidings to congress 
On being introduced into the hall of congress, he said, 
** The whole British army has laid down arms at Sarato* 
ga; our sons, full of vigor and courage, expect your or- 
ders; it»is for your wisdom to decide where the counti;/ 
may still have need of their services." 

63. It would be difficult to describe the transports of 
joy, whiph the news of the surrender of Burgoyne ex- 
cited among the Americans. They now began to look 
forward to the future with sanguine hopes, and eagerly 
expected the acknowledgment of their country's inde- 
pendence by France and other European powers. The 
capitulation of Gen. Burgoyne, at Saratoga', was soon 
followed by an acknowledgment of the independence of 
America at the court of France,* and the conclusion of 
a formal treaty of alliance and commerce between the 
two countries — an event highly auspicious to the inter- 
ests of America. The treaty was signed Feb. 6th — 
''neither of the contracting powers to make war or 
peace, without the formal consent of the other." 

• 

For more than a yearv commisuonera from congress, at the 
head of whom was Dr. Franklin, had resided at the court of ' 
France, urging the above important measure. But the success 
of the American struggle was yet too doubtful for that country 
to embroil herself in a wur with Great Britain. The capture of 
the British army at Saratoga seemed to increase the probability 
that the American arms would finally triumph, and decided 
France to espouse her cayse. 

64. Upon the conclusion of the campaign of 1777, the 
British army retired to winter quarters in Philadelphia, 
%nd the American surmy at Valley Forge, on the Schuyl- 
kiil, fifteen miles from Philadelphia. 

* Ildllaml acknowledged the inde^ndeuce of the United 8t&te« in 1781^' 
^ivederi In February, 1783 \ Xieumw\Vft.V8» t»safe\3\wcvia.\'^>^^ 

tiusHisL In Jaly. 
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Scarcely were the American troops estabflEed in their en* 
campment, wh»h consisted of huts, before they were in dangei 
of a famine. The adjacent country wa^ nearly exhausted, and 
that which it mieht nave spared, the inhabitants concealed in 
the woods. At this time, also, bills of credit had fallen to one 
« fourth of their nominal value, so that one hundred dollars, in 
paper, wo^ld command no more than twenty-five dollars, in 
spevie. In addition to these scenes of perplexity and sufiering, 
the army was nearly destitute of comfortaiole clothing. Many, 
for want of shoes, walked barefoot on the frozen ground } few, 
if any, had blankets for the night. Great numbers sickened. 
Near three thousand at a time were incapable of bearing arms. 
While the defenders of the country were thus suffering and per- 
ishing, the royal armv was enjoying all the conveniences which 
an opulent city afforaed. 

65. On the alliance of America f^ith France, it Mnas 
resolved in Great Britain immediately to evacuate Phila- 
delphia, and to concentrate the royal force in the city of 
New York. In pursuance of this resolution, the royal 
army, on the 18th of June, passed the Delaware, into 
New Jersey, and continued their retreat to New York. 

Gen. Washington, penetrating their design, ^ad already sent 
forward a detachment to aid the New Jersey militia in impeding 
the progress of the enemy. With the main body of his army, he 
now crossed the Delaware in pursuit. June 28th, the two armies 
were engaged at Monmouth, sixtv-four miles from Philadelphia, 
and, after a severe contest, in which the Americans, upon the 
whole, obtained the advantage, were separated only by night. 
Gen. Washington and his army reposed on ^e field of battle^ 
intending to renew the attack in the morning. But the British 

feneral, during the night, made good his retreat towards New 
ork. 

The sufferings of both armies during this engagement, from 
the heat of the day, were unparalleled in the history of the revo- 
lutionary war. No less than fifty-nine British soldiers perished 
from heat, and several of the Americans died through the same 
cause. The tongues of many of the soldiers were so swollen, 
that it was impossible to retain them in the mouth. The loss or 
the Americans was eight oficers and ^ixty-one privates killed, 
and about one hundreaand sixty wounded ', tha^ of the British, in 
killed^ wounded, and miss'ing, was three hundred and fifly-eight 
men, including officers. One hundred were taken prisoners, and 
one thousand deserted during the march. 

. ,66. On the 1st of July, CounV. I>'¥»«x^vkv^ ^wvN^d ^v 
Newport, R. I., from Franca, W\V\\ Vn^V?^ ^\v\^^ ^^ ^5ft% 
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Itne and six fHgates^ to act in coDoert with the Ameri- 
cans in an attempt oft Rhode Island, which had been in 
posseflsion of the British since December, 1776. 

Hearing of this expedition, Admiral Howe followed D'Estainff, 
and arrived in right of Rhode Island the day afler the FreniHi 
fleet had entered the hari>or of Newport. On the appearance of 
Howe, the French admiral, instead of co-operating with the 
Americans, sailed out to give him battle. A storm, howeyer, 
arising, separated the fleets. D'Cstaing ehtered Boston to repair. 
Howe, afler the storm, returned to luiode Island, and landed 
Sir Henry Clinton, with four thousand troops; but, fortunately, 
the Americans had raised the riege of Newport the day before, 
and left the island. Sir Henry CHinton soon after sailed again 
for New York. 

'67. Hitherto the conquest of the States had been at- 
tempted by proceeding from north to south ; but that 
order, towards the close of this year, began to be invert- 
ed, and the Southern States became the principal theatre 
on which the British condacted their offensive opera- 
tions. 

Georgia, being one of the weakest of the Southern 
States, was marked out as the first object of attack, in 
that quarter of the Union. 

In November, Col. Campbell was despatched firom 
iNew York by Gov. Clinton, with a force of two thou- 
sand men, against Savannah, the capital of that state. 
This expedition proved successful, and Savannah, and 
with it the state of Georgia itself, fell into the power of 
the English. 

On the arrival of Campbell and bis troops at Savannah, he was 
opposed by Gen. Howe, the American officer, to whom was in- 
trusted the defence of Georgia. His force, consisting of only 
six hundred continentals, ana a few hundred militia, was inade- 
quate, however, to rerist the enemy. After an engagement, in 
which the Americans killed upwards of one hundred, and took 
about four hundred and fifty pnaoners, with several cannon, and 
la^ quantities of military stores, die capital surrendered. 

In the succeeding year, 1779. Count D'Estainfl:, who, after re- 
pairing his fleet at Boston, haa sailed for the West Indies, re- 
turned, with a design to co-operate with the Americans against 
the common enemy. In Sept. he amved u.^il tbft coaa^^ 
Georgia^ unexpectedly ^ l^V ^^ '^£a3^Tvsawo^^'*.\a5ss^-^-^««> ^ 
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fifty guns, and three frigates, fell into his handf. As soon as hui 
amval was known, Gen. Lincoln marched with the army under 
his conunand, and a body of militia of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, to co-operate with mm in the reduction of ^vannah. Be- 
fore Lincoln arrived, I>*£staing demanded the surrender of the 
town. This demand. Gen. Frevost, the English commander, 
requested a day to consider, which was incautiously granted. 
Before the day expired, a reinforcement of eight hundred men 
joined the standard of Prevost from Beaufort, whereupon he bid 
defiance to D'Estaing. On the arrival of Lincoln, it was deter- 
mined to lay siege to the place. Much time was spent in prepara- 
tion ; but in an assault imder D*£staing and Lincoln, the Ameri- 
cans suffered so severely, both as to tneir number and in their 
works, that it was deemed expedient to abandon the project. 
Count D*£staing re-embarked his troops, and left the continent. 

68. The campaign of 1779 was distinguished Hot 
nothing splendid, or decisive, on the part either of 
America or England. 

The British seemed to have aimed at little more than 
to distress, plunder, and consume, it having been, early 
in the year, adopted as a principle vpon which to pro- 
ceed, ''to render the colonies of as little avail as possible 
to their new connections." 

Actuated by these motives, an expedition was fitted 
out from New York for Virginia, which, in a predatory 
incursion, took possession of large naval stores, maga- 
zines of provisions, and great quantities of tobacco. Af- 
ter enriching themselves with various kinds of booty, 
and burning several places, they returned to New York. 

Soon after this expedition to Virginia, a similar one, 
under the command of the infamous Gov. Tryon,*vas 
projected against the maritime parts of Connecticut. 
During' this expedition. New Haven was . plundered ; 
East Haven, Fairfield, Norwalk, and Greenes Farms, 
were wantonly burnt. 

In an account of the devastations made by the English in this 
expedition, which was transmitted to congress, it appeared that 
at Fairfield there were burnt two houses of public worship, fifteen 
dwelling-houses, eleven bams, and several stores ; at Norwalk, 
two houses of public worship, eighty dwelling-houses, sixty-seven 
barns, twenty-two stores, seventeen shops, four mills, and five 
ressels. In addition to this wanton deaVixxcVioTi o1 y^ov^^I i^^- 
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.•^ed citiien, who labored under a natuialinabitin of speech, had 
hu tonvue cut outbj ooe af the rojai army. At Fairfield, th* 
deeertea houijes of the inhabitants were entered ; desks, trunbe, 
cloaetB, and ohesta, were broken open, and robbed of every thing 
TBloable. Women weie insulted, abused, and threatened, while 
their appatel was laken from thera. Even an infant was robbed 
of its clothei, while a bayonet was pointed at the breast of its 

About this time, GFen. Putnam, who had been stationed 'With a 
leapectable foice at Reading, in Connecticut, then on a visil^to 
hJB out-poal, at Honte Neck, was attacked by Gov. Tryon, with 
one thousand five hundred men. Putnam had only a picket of 
one hundred and fitly men, and two fipld-piecea, without horses 
or drag-ropea. He, however, placed his cannon on th. 
eround, near the meetine-house , and continiied to poor h 
uie advancing foe, untU the enemy's horse appeared upon a 
chaise. The general now hastily ordered bis men to retreat to 
a neighboring Kwamp, inaccessible to hone, while he himself put 
■pun to his stead, and plunged down the precipice at the church 









This is so steepi as to have artificial stairs, composed of neariy 
tnn hwidred tlmu itepi, for the accommodation of worstuiji^en 
ucenffinj; to the aanctuaij- "^ '^- — =— ■^ -* •■-—>■ — -•• 
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the brow of the hill, thev paused, thinking it too dangerous te 
follow the steps of the ad.yentaroQ8 hero. Before an^ could go 
round \he hill, and descend, Putnam ha4 escaped, uninjured bj 
the many balls which were fired at him in his descent ; but one 
touched him, and that only passed through his hat. He proceed- 
ed to Stamford, where, having strengthened his pieket with some 
militia, he boldly faced about, and pursued Gov.Tryon on his re* 
torn. 

69. The exertions of the Americans, during this cam- 
paign, were still more feeble than those of the enemy. 
Scarcely an expedition was planned which merits any 
notice, and, with the exception of the reduction of Stony 
Point, forty miles north of New York, on the Hudson, 
scarcely any thing was accomplished of importance. 
The reduction of this place, July 1 5th, was one of the 
boldest enterprises which occurred in the history of 
the war. 

At this time, Stony Point was in the condition of a real for- 
tress ; it was furnished with a select garrison of more than six 
hundred men, and had stores in abundance, and defensive prep> 
arations which were formidable. 

Fortified as it was. Gen. Washington ventured an attempt to 
reduce it. The enterprise was committed to Gen. Wayne, who, 
with a strong detachment of active infantry, set out towards the 
place at noon. His march of fourteen miles, over high moun- 
tains, through deep morasses, and diJfBcult defiles, was accom- 
plished by eight o'clock in the evening. 

At the distance of a mile from the roint, Gen. Wayne halted, 
and formed his men into (two columns, putting himself at the 
head of the right. Both columns were directed to march in or- 
der and silence, with unloaded muskets and fixed bayonets. At 
midnight, they arrived under the walls of the fort. An unexpect- 
ed obstacle now presented itself: the deep morass, which cover- 
ed the works, was, at this time, overfiiowed by the tide. The 
English opened a tremendous, fire of musketry and of cannon 
loaded witn |frape-shot : but neither the inundated morass, nor a 
double palisf^e, nor the storm of fire that was poured upon them, 
could arrest the impetuosity of the Americans : they opened 
their way with the bayonet, prostrated whatever opposed them, 
scaled tne fort, and the two columns met in the centre, of the 
works. The English lost upwards of six hundred men in killed 
and prisoners. The conquerors abstained from pillage, and from 
all disorder — ^a conduct the more worthy, as the j^ had still present 
/n mind the ravages and butcheries which their enemies had so 
recently committed in ViTgiiu& and Oow(i«c\Jw&>x\.. ^vocksixoLN.^ 
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unpaid new effulgence to the victory which valor hfijd ob- 
tained. 

70. Another expedition, planned and executed this 
year, entitled to some notice, was one under ^en. Sul- 
livan, against the Six Nations, which, with the exception 
of the Oneidas, had been induced by the English to 
take up arms against America. 

At the head of between four and five thousand men, 
Gen. Sullivan marched into the country, up the Susque- 
hannah, and attacked .the Indians, in well-constructed 
fortifications. The resistance of the savages was war- 
like. Being overpowered, however, they were obliged 
to flee. Gen. ISuUivan, according to his instructions, 
proceeded to lay waste their country. Forty viUages 
were consumed, and one hundred and sixty thousand 
bushels of com were destroyed. 

71. It has already been stated, that the campaign of 
1779 was xemark^bie for. the feeUe exertions of the 
Americans. Among the causes which contributed to 
lessen their activity, the failure of the French fleet, in 
every scheme undertaken for their benefit, was no in- 
considerable one. America had expected much from 
an alliance with France, find looked to the French fleet 
under D^Estaing to hasten the downfall of British pow- 
er in the country. But when they perceived nothing 
equal to their expectation accomplished, they became 
despondent, and exertion was enfeebled. 

But another, and a still more powerful cause of these 
feeble exertions, on the part of the Americans, was the 
daily depreciation of their bills of credit 

Bills of credit were first issued by congress in June, 1775, to 
the amount of two millions of dollars. At the expiration of 
eighteen months, twenty millions had been issued. Bj the year 
IToOy the amount in circulation was two hundred millions. For 
their redemption, the confederated colonies were pledged — each 
colony to provide means to pay its proportion by the year 1779. 

At a:ki early period, thesf bills began to depreciate. The 
progress of tms depreciation is worthy of notice. Towards the 
dose of 1777, the aepTec\&,tioTi "vj^a Vw^ «t ^x^^^^x ^^\5fe.N\»J''^> 
6vf or six for one -, in'TO.tw^mXTj-tfeN^ti at \^«tw\:^-^v^'^^^ ««^^ 
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in '80, fifty or sixty for one^ in the first four or five montlia. 
From this date, the circulation of these bills was limited ; but 
where they passed, they soon depreciated to one hundred and 
fifty for one^ and, finally, several hundreds for one. 

Several cluses contributed to sink the value of the continental 
currency. The excess of its quantity at first begatoi natural de- 
preciation. This was increased by the enerov, who counterfeit- 
ed the bills, and spread their forgeries through the States. Pub- 
lic agents, who received a commission to the amount of their 
purchases, &lt it to be their interest to give a high price for aH 
commodities. These causes, co-operating with the decline of 

{>ublic confidence, and the return of more selfish feelings, rapid- 
y increased the depreciation, until bills of credit, or what naa 
been commonly called ** continental currency," became of little 
or no value. 

The evils which resulted from tiiis system were immense. 
Under it, it became extremely difficult to raise an army, and to 
provide necessaries for its subsistence. At the same time, it 
originated discontents among the officers and soldiers, since their 
pay, in this depreciated currency, was inadequate to the support 
of their families at home. '^Four months' pay of a pnvate 
would not procure his faihily a single bushel of^ wheat; and the 
pay of a colonel would not purchase oats for his horse." Un- 
der circumstances like these, it reflects the highest honor upon 
Washington, that his wisdom and prudence snould have been 
able to keep an army together. 

72. Towards the close of the year 1779, Sir Henry 
Clinton, committing the English garrison of Nevtr York 
' to Gen. Kniphausen, embarked witli a force of between 
seven and eight thousand men, for the reduction oT 
Charleston, South Carolina, which important object h^ 
accomplished on the 12th of May, 1780. 

After a tempestuous voyage of some weeks, in which severaj 
transports were lost, the army arrived at Savannah, whence they 
' sailed on their destined purpose. On the 2d of April, 1780, Gen 
Clinton opened his batteries against Charleston. Gen. Lincoln 
at this time, commanded the American forces of the south. 
Urged by the inhabitants, on the approach of the enemy, to con- 
tinue in Charleston, and assist in repelling the attack, he con- 
sented to remain, and, with Gov. Rutiedge, industriously for- 
warded preparations for defence. . 

Notwithstanding the§e preparations, the batteries of the ene- 
mjr Boon obtained a decided superiority over those of the town, 
tnd left but little reason to the besveg^A. Xo Vo^ \Sft»X.\3cift'5 ^IlouIa 
he able to defend the place. A co\xuci\ o£ 'ww^XmX^ ca.^^^^ 
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a^ed that a retreat would probably be impracticable, and ad« 
vised that offers of capitulation should be made to Gen. Clinton, 
which might admit oi the army's withdrawing, and afford seen 
rity to the persons and property of the, inhabitants. 

On the proposal of these terms, they were rejected. Hostili- 
ties were now renewed by the garrison, and returned with unu- 
sual ardor by the British. On the 11th of May, finding the , 
longer defence of the place impracticable, a number of citizens 
addressed Gen. Lincoln, advising him to capitulate. Acqui- 
escing in the measure, painful as it was, Gen. Lincoln again pre- 
sented terms of capitulation, which being accepted, the Ameri- 
can army, amoimting to 5000, together with the inhabitants of 
the place, and four hundred pieces of artillery, were surrendered 
to the British. 

The loss on both sides, during the siege, was nearly equal. 
Of the royal troops, seventy-six were killed, and one hundred 
and eighty-nine wounded. Of the Americans, eighty-nine were 
killed, and one hundred and forty wounded. By the articles of 
capitulation, the garrison was to march out of town, and to de- 
posit their arms in front of the works ; but, as a mark of humilia- 
tion, which, eighteen months afterwards, was remembered and 
retaliated on Cord Comwallis at Torktown, the drums were not 
to beat a British march, nor the colors to be uncased. 

73. Shortly after the surrender of Charleston, Sir 
Henry Clinton, leaving four thousand men for the south- 
ern service, under Lord Copwallis, returned to New 
'York. British garrisons were now posted in different parts 
of the state of South Carolina, to awe the inhabitants, and 
to secure their submission to the British government. 

The spirit of freedom, however, still remained with 
the people ; #ior was it easy to subdue that spirit, how 
much soever it might be temporarily repressed by royal 
and oppressive menace. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of his majesty's servants 
to preserve quietness, the month of July did not pass by 
in peace. Gen. Sumpter, a man ardently attached to 
the cause of liberty, ^n several engagements in South 
Carolina, with the English and their partisans, gained 
great advantages over tliem, and^ in one instance, re- 
duced a regiment — the prince of Wales's — from two hun- 
dred and seventy-eight to nine. . 

While Sumpter was Ihua kfc«^\tk^^l^^^^^^>^a.^'5sa5^ 
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people by a succession of gallant exploits, a respectable 
force was advancing through the Middle States, for the 
relief of their southern brethren. 

74. The southern army, now placed under the com- 
mand of Gates, the hero of Saratoga, Gen. Lincoln bar- 
ing been superseded, amounted to four thousand; bat, 
of these, scarcely one thousand were regular troops, the 
rest consisting of militia, fron^ North Carolina^ Mary- 
land, and Virginia. 
■ As this army approached South Carolina, Lord Raw- 
don, who commanded on the frontier, under Lord Gorn- 
wallis, concentrated the royal forces, two thousand in 
number, at Camden, one hundred and twenty miles 
north-west from Charleston. Here Cornwallis, on learn 
ing the movements of the Americans, joined him. 

On the morning of the 16th of August, the two armies 
met, and a severe and general action ensued, in which, 
through the unpardonable failure of the militia, the Brit* 
ish gained a decided advantage. 

At the first onset, a large body of the Virginia militia, under a 
charge of the British infantry with fixed bayonets, threw down 
their arms, and fled. A considerable part of'^the North Carolina 
militia followed their unworthy example. But the continental 
troops evinced the most unyielding firmness, and pressed forward 
with unusual ardor. Never did men acquit themselves mora 
•honorably. They submitted only when forsaken by their breth- 
ren in arms, and when overpowered by numbers. 

In this battle, the brave JBaron de Kalb, secoiM in command, 
at the head of the Marylanders, fell, covered with wounds, which 
he survived only a* few days. De Kalb was a German by birth, 
and had formerly served in the armies of the French. In con- 
sideration of his distinguished merit, as an officer and soldier, 
congress resolved that a monument should be erected to hit 
memory at Annapolis. 

The battle of Camden was' exceedingly bloody. The field of 
battle, the road and swamps, for some distance, were covered with 
wounded and slain. The number of Americans killed, although 
not certain, probably amounted to between six and seven hun- 
dred, and the wounaed and prisoners to one thousand three him- 
dred^ or one thousand four hundred. The British stated their 
has to be oniy three hundred and IwetLty-four^ in killed and 
grounded; but it was probably muc\v gjceaXw. 
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75. The disaster of the army under Gen. Gates, 
overspread, at first, the face of Ainerican affairs, with a 
dismal gloom ; but the day of prosperity to the United 
States began, as will appear in the sequel, from that 
moment, to dawn. 

Their prospects brightened, while those of their ene- 
mies were obscured by disgrace, broken by defeat, and, 
at last, covered with ruin. Elated with their victories, 
the cohquerors grew more insolent and rapacious, while 
the real friends of independence became resolute and 
determined: 

76. While the campaign of 1780 was thus filled up 
with important events in the southern department, it 
passed away, in the Northern States, in successive disap^ 
pointments, and reiterated distresses. 

In June, a body of five thousand of the enemv, un- 
der Gen. Kniphausen, entered New Jersey, and, m ad- 
dition to plundering the country, wantonly burnt several 
villages. 

On the arrival of toil body at Connecticut Fanna, a amall 
settlement, containing about a dozen houaea and a church, they 
burnt the whole. At this place there resided a Presbyterian 
minister, by the name of Cafdwell, who had taken a conspicuous 
part in the cause oJT freedom, and who had, of course, incurreo 
the deep displeasure of Gen. Kniphausen. Supposing, however, 
that the general's resentment would be confined to him, and that 
his family would be safe, on the approach of the enemy, he hasti- 
ly withdrew, leaving his wife and children to their mercy. Col. 
Drayton had previously withdrawn the militia from the place, 
that there might be no pretext for enormities ; but the Iiritish 
soldiers, in the American war^ did not wait for pretexts to be 
cruel. ^ Mrs. Caldwell was shot in the midst of her children, bv 
>a villain, who walked up to the window of the room in which 
she was sitting, and tool deliberate aim with his musket This 
atrocious act was attempted to be excused as an aeeidentf as a 
random shot ; but the attempt at palUation served only to in- 
crease the crime. 

77. Besides these predatory incursions, by which the 
inhabitants suffered alarm, distress, and destruction of 
property, they suffered greatly, also, from the constantly 
diminishing value o{ UieVx ^v^i <:^x\ve^^'^^ '^a^'^'^sssw 
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The situaticTi of Gen. Washington, often, daring the war, em 
barrassing, Kad been distressing through the winter, in his en* 
campment at Morristown. The cold was more intense than it 
had ever been known to be before in this climate, within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. The winter, to this day, bean 
the distinctive epithet of the hard toirUer. The army suffered 
extremely ; and oflen had Washington the pros^ct before him 
of being obliged to break up his encampment, and disband hi. 
soldiers.' 

The return of spring brought little alleviation to their distreni. 
Great disorder pervaded the departments for supplying the amiy. 
Abuses crept in, frauds were practised, and, notwithstanding the 
poverty of the country, economy, on the part of the commission- 
ers, was exiled. 

In May, a committee from congress visited the army, and re- 
ported to that body an account of the distresses and disorders 
conspicuously prevalent. In particular, thev stated, " that the 
army was unpaid for five months ; that it ^Idom had more than 
six days' provisions in advance, and was, on several occasions, 
for sundry successive days, without meat ; that the medical de- 
partment had neither suffar, coffee, tea, chocolate, wine, nor 
spirituous liquors of any aind ; and that every department of 
the army was without money, and had not even the shadow of 
credit left.'* 

78. But, under all this tide of evils, there appeared no 
disposition, in public bodies, to purchase their relief by 
concession. They seemed, on the contrary, to rise in 
the midst of their distresses, and to gain firmness and 
strength by the pressure of calamity. 

79. Fortunately for the Americans, as it seemed, M. 
de Ternay arrived at Rhode Island, July 10th, from 
France, with a squadron of seven sail of the line, five 
frigates, and five smaller armed vessels, with several 
transports, and six thousand men, all under command 
of Lieutenant-General Count, de Rochambeau. Great 
was the joy excited by this event, and high-raised ex- 
pectations were indulged fi'om the assistance of so pow- 
erful a force against the enemy. But the British fleet 
in our waters was stiU superior ; and that of the French, 
and the French army^ were, for a considerable time, 
incapacitated from co-operating with the Americans, by 
being blocked up at Rhode Island. 

The arrival of the French fleel at ^^viv<>^ "wwi ^»fe\fc^\itt^^ 
citizens with every demoitttl&tioii o€ ^oy. 't^» No^ni -w^ ^^ 
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minated, and congratulatory addresses were exchanged, ^s a 
symbol of friendsnip and affection for the allies, Gen. Washing 
ton recommended to the American officers to wear black and 
white cockades, the ground to be vof the first color, and the re- 
lief of the second. 

80. The fortress of West Point, on the Hudson, sixty 
miles north of New .York, and its importance to the 
Americans, have already been noticed. Of this fortress 
Gen. Arnold had solicited and obtained the command. 
Soon afler assuming the command, Arnold entered into 
negotiations with Sir Henry Clinton, to make such a dispo- 
sition of the forces in the fortress, as that the latter might 
easily take possession of it by surprise. Fortunately 
for America, this base plot wad seasonably discovered 
to prevent the ruinous consequences that must have fol- 
lowed. Arnold, however, escaped to the enemy loaded 
with infamy and disgrace. Andre, the agent of the 
British in this negotiation, was taken, and justly expi- 
ated his crime on the gallows, as a spy. 

Major Andre, at this time adjutant-general of the British army, 
was an officer extremely young, but high-minded, brave, and ac- 
complished. He was transported, in a vessel called the Vulture, 
up the North river, as near to West Point as was practicable, 
without exciting suspicion. On the 21st of September, at night, 
a boat was sent from the shore, to brin^ him. On its return, Ar- 
nold met him at the beach, without the posts of either army. 
Their business was not finished till too near the dawn of day 
for Andre to return to the Vulture. He, therefore', lay concealed 
within the American lines. During the dav, the Vulture found 
it necessary to change her position ; and Andre, not being able 
now to get on board, was compelled to attempt his return to New 
York by land. • 

Having changed his military* dress for a plain coat, and receiv- 
ing a passport nrom Arnold, under the assimied niftne of John 
Anderson, he passed the guards and outposts, without suspicion. 
On his arrival at Tarrytown, a village thirty miles north of New 
York, in the vicinity of the first Britiidi ^sts, he was met by 
three militia soldiers — John Paulding, Dvnd Williams, and Isaao 
Van Wert. He showed them his pasMb^^ and they suffered him 
to continue his route. Immediately attier thif) one of these three 
men, thinking that he perceived something singular in the per- 
son of the traveller, called him back. Andre asked them where 
they were from. " From down below," UieY reijUed^ luteuduw^ 
to Bay, from New York. Too trax^ \» «&v^siv. -?». ^^^v^^ ^cs>Ss!u^ 
immediately answered, ** And «o «m Vr 
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Upon thii, th«7 iTTCiteil him, when he decUred himself to be « 
Btituh DiGcer, uid ofifcted them hii w&tch, uid all the ^Id ha 
hid vith him, to b« releued. TbMe KildJen were poor and ob- 
■cure, but they were sot to be bribed. Betolutelj leftuing hi* 
nfibra.thejcoadacledhimtoLJenleiuuit-Col.J* "— = 




n injudiciouily permitted Andre, itill eellioff binuelf 
Anaenou, to write to Arnold, who unmediately eacaped on ' 
the Vulture, and took refii|p in New York. 



where he hod been to 



10 immediatelveecaped on bowd 
._ _ .lew York. 

way to head-quuten, fh>m Connecticnt, 
onfer with Coant de Rochunbeau, prori- 



boud, of which Gen. Greene wai president, to decide upon tlw 
condition and puniahment of Andre. 

After a patient hearing of the ciwe, September 20th, in which 
every feeling of kindness, liberality, and generous lympathy, wu 
•tronffly evinced, the board, upon hii own confession, unani- 
mously pronounced Andre a spy, and declared that, agreeably to 
the Inws and usage* of nations, lie ought to suffer death. 

Major Andre bad many friends in the American army; and 
even Washington .would hare spared him, had duty to hia 
country pernutied. Every powible effatl-waa m»dc bj Sit Hen- 
ij Clitttia in his favor ; bat it wia dBcinci iin.Tftrf'w*.™*'^''* ** 
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cision of the board of war should be carried into execution. 
When Major Andre was apprized of the sentence of death, he 
made a last appeal, in a letter to Washington, that he might be 
shot, rather than die on a gibbet 

" Buoyed above the terrors of death," said he, " by the con- 
sciousness of a life devoted to honorable pursuits, and stained 
with no action that can give me remorse, I trust that the request 
I make to your excellency at this serious period, and which is to 
iofl(>n my last moments, will not be rejected. Sympathy towards 
a soldier will surely induce vour excellency, and a military tribunal, 
to adapt the mode of m^ oeath to the feelingis of a man of honor 
Let me hope, sir, that, if aught in my character impresses you 
with esteem towards me, as a victim of policy and not of resent* 
ment. I shall experience the operation of those feelings in your 
breast, by beiuff informed that 1 am not to die on a gibbet." 

This letter of Andre roused the sympathies of Washington ; 
and had ke only been concerned, the prisoner would have been 
pardoned and released. But the interests of his county were at 
stake, and the sternness of justice demanded that private feelings 
should be sacrificed. Upon consulting his officers, on the pro- 
priety of Major Andre's reouest, to receive the death of a sol- 
dier, — to be shot, — it was deemed necessary to deny it, and to 
make him an example. On the 2d of October, this unfortunate 
younff man expired en the gallows, while ' foes and friends uni- 
VersaTly lamented his untimely end. 

As a reward to Paulding, Williams and Van Wert; for their 
virtuous and iMitriotic conduct, congress voted to each of them 
an annuity vf two hundred dollars, and a silver medal, on one 
side of \vnich was a shield with this inscription — " Fidelity,"— 
and on the other, the following motto—" VincU amor patruB**^' 
the love of country conquers. 

Arnold, the miserable wretch, whose machinations led to the 
melancholy fate Andre experienced, escaped to New York, 
where, as the price of his dishonor, he received the commission 
of Itrigtldicr'gnurtdy and the sum of tei^ thousand vmtnds sterling. 
This laHt boon was the grand secret of Arnold's fall from virtue ; 
his vanity and extravagance had led him into expenses which it 
was neiliier in the power nor will of congress to support. He 
had involved himself in debt, from which he saw no hope of 
extricating himself; and his honor, therefore, was bartered for 
British gold. 

81. Gen. Washington, having learned whither Arnold 
had fled, deemed it possible still to take him, and to 
bring him to the just reward of his treachery. To ac- 
complish an object so desirable, and, at the same time^ 
in so doings to save Andie^Yf^iSi^^Ti ^^^S»R.^^%t:^ 
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which, although it ultimately failed, 'evinced, the ca* 
pacity of his mind, and his unwearied ardor for his 
country's good. 

Having matured the plan, Washington sent to Major Lee to 
repair to head-quarters, at Tappan, on the Hudson. '' I hare 
sent for you," said Gen. Washington, " in the expectation that you 
have some one in your corps, who is willing to undertake a del- 
icate and hazardous project. Whoever comes forward will confer 
great obligation upon me personally, and, in behalf of the United 
States, I will reward him amply. No time is to be lost : he must 
proceed, if possible, to-night. I intend to seize Arnold, and save 
Andre." 

Major Lee named a sergeant-major of his corps, by the name 
of Ckampej a native of Virginia, a man full of bone and muscle, 
with a countenance grave, thoughtful, and taciturn — of triea 
courage, and indexible perseverance. 

Champe was sent for by Major Lee, and the plan proposed. This 
was for him to desert — to escape to New York — to appear friendly 
to the enemy — to wa\ch Arnold, and, upon some fit opportunity, 
with the assistance of some one whom Champe could trust, to 
seize him, and conduct him to a place on the river, appointed, 
where boats should be in readiness to bear them away. 

Champe listened to the plan attentively, but, with the spirit 
of a man of honor and integrity, replied, ^' that it was not 
danger nor difficulty that deterred him irom immediately accept- 
ing the proposal, but the ignominy of desertion^ and the hypocrisy 
of enlisting with tlie enemy! " v 

To these objections Lee replied, that although he would ap* 
pear to desert^ yet, as he obeyed the call of his commander-in- 
chief, his departure could not be considered as criminal, and that, 
if he suffered in reputation for a time, the matter would one day 
be explained to his credit. As to the second objection, it was 
urged, that to bring such a man as Arnold to justice—loaded 
with guilt as he was — and to save Andre — so j^oung, so ac 
complished, ao beloved — to achieve so much good in the .cause 
of his country — was more than sufficient to balance a wrong, ex* 
isting only in appearance. 

The objections of Champe were at length surmounted, and he 
accepted the service. It was now eleven o'clock at night. With 
his instructions in his pocket, the sergeant returned to camp, 
and, taking his cloak, valise, and orderly -book, drew his horse 
from the picket, and mounted, putting hiipself upon fortune. 

Scarcely had half an hour elapsed, before Capt. Carnes, th> 
officer of the day, waited upon Lee f who was vainly attemptiuj 
to rest, and informed him, that one of the patrol had fallen ii 
with a dragoon, who, being challenged, put spurs to his hors< 
and escaped. Lee, hoping to conceal the flignt of Champe, o 
at least to delaj pimat| tiooftplained of {^t^E>i!&) «svd tAld tjb 
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[ JWpiiin thB.t the patrol hail prababl; mistsken a countrjmsn for a 
I ' dn!|[oon. Cirnes,however,wftennt thus tube quieted ;and hu with- 
draw to isBemfale hia cnrpB. On examinntion, it was found ihst 
1 Cluni^ was absent. The captain now relumed, and acquainled 
Lee mth the discoiery, adding, that he had detached a party to 
pDnue the deierter^nd begged tlie mnjor's written orders. 
After making as Sich delay as practicable, without exciting 



, Lee 



s his ordi 






he directed the 



jffer in tlie pretience of tlie army; butki 
De reaiais, or ii ha escapes after being taken." 

A Ehower of rain fell soon after Chamce 
enabled the pursuins dragc 
shoes, in common with the 



ifter Champe s departure, which 

to take the trail of his horae, his 

if the horaea of the armv, being 

■-ate mark, whicE 



a peculiar form, and each having a privi 
jVOB to be seen in the path. 

Middleton, the leader of the pursuing party, lefl the camp a fev 
minutes past twelve, su that Champe had tlie start of but littli 



□f morning, ths impresaian of the horse's shoes was bo apparent, 
that tbey pressed on with rapidity. Some miles above Bergen, 
K village thres miles north ttf New York, on the opposite ade of 
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puranera at the same moment, and, conjecturing their object, j/i 
■purs to his horse, with the hope of escape. 

By taking a different road, Champe was, for a time, lost n^ 
of; but, on approaching the river, he was again descried. Awm 
of his danger, lie now lashed his valise, containing his clothes ini 
orderly-book, to his shoulders, and prepared himself to plnogt 
into tlie river, if necessary. A 

Swift was his flight, and swift the pursuit. Middleton tad 
his party were within a few hundred yards, when Champe thmr 
himself'^from his horse, and plunged into the river, calling aloud 
upon some British galleys, at no gr^at distance, for help. A 
boat was instantly despatched to the sergeants assistance, siid a 
fire commenced upon the pursuers. Champe was taken on boud| 
and soon after carried to New Torii, with a letter from the ci^iCiia 
of the galley, stating the past scene, all of which he hid 
witnessed. 

The pursuers, having recovered the serffeant's horse and cloak 
returned to camp, where they arrived about three o'clock tka 
next day. On their appearance with the well-known horse, the 
soldiers made the air resound with acclamations that the scoun 
drel was killed. The agony of Lee, for a moment, was past de> 
scription, lest the faithful, honorable, intrepid Champe had fkU- 
en. But the truth soon relieved his fears, and he repaired t6 
Wa.shington to impart to him the success, thus far, of his plan. 

Soon after the arrival of Champe in New York, he was sent to 
Sir Henry Clinton, who treated nim kindly, but detained him 
more than an hour in asking him questions, to answer some of 
which, without exciting suspicion, required all the art the ser- 
geant was master of. lie succeeded, however, and Sir Henir 
^ gave him a couple of guineas, and recommended him to ArnolcL 
^ who was wishing to procure American recruits. Arnold receivea 
him kindly, and proposed to him to join his legion ; Champe^ 
however, expressed his wish to retire from war ', out assured toe 
general, that, if he should change his mind, he would enlist. 

Champe found means to communicate to Lee an account of 
his adventures ; hut, unfortunately, he could not succeed in taking 
Arnold, as was wished, before the execution of Andre. Ten 
davs before Champe brought his project to a conclusion, Lee re- 
ceived from him his final communication, appr)inting the third 
subsequent nig^ht for a narty of dragoons to meet him at Hoboken, 
opposite New York, wnen he hoped to deliver Arnold to the 
otncers. 

Champe had enlisted into Arnold's legion, from which time 
he had every opportunity he could wish to attend to the habits 
of the general. He discovered that it was his custom to return 
home about twelve every night, and that, previously to gomg to 
bod, he always visited the garden. During this visit, the conspir- 
ators were to seize him. and, being pte^Qjced -wV^ ^ ^^^Li^^^ 
tFen to itpply the aime inatanUy. 
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Adjoining the house in which Arnold resided^ and in which it 
was desiffned to seize and ffae him, Champe had taken off seyeral 
of the puings, and replaced wem, so that, with ease, and without 
noise, lie could readily open his waj to the adjoining allejr. Into 
this alley he intended to cony^y his prisoner, aidea by his com- 
panion, one of two associates, who had been introduced by the 
friend to whom Champe had been originally made known by 
letter from the commander-in-chief, and with whose ai^ and 
counsel he had so far conducted the enterprise. His other as- 
sociate was, with the boat, prepared at one of the wharyes on the 
Hudson riyer to receiye the party. 

Champe and his friend intended to place themselyes each un-- 
der Arnold's shoulder, and thus to bear him- through the most 
unfrequented alleys and streets to the boat, representing Arnold, 
in case of being questioned, as a drunken soldier, whom they 
were conyeying to the guard-house. 

When arriyed at the boat, the difficulties would be all sur- 
mounted, there being no danger nor obstacle in passing to the 
Jersey shore. These particuSurs, as soon as made known to Lee, 
were communicated to the commander-in-chief, who was higrhly 

Citified with the much-desired intelligence. He desired Major 
e to meet Champe, and to take care that Arnold should not 
be hurt. 

The day arriyed, and Lee, with a party of accoutred horses, 
(one for Arnold, one for the serffeant, and the third for his asso- 
ciate, who was to assist in securing Arnold,) left the camp,neyer 
doisbtinff the success of the enterprise, from the tenor of the 
last-receiyed communication. The party reached Hoboken about 
midnight, where they were concealed m the adjoining wood— > 
Lee, with three dragoons, stationinff himself near the shore of 
the riyer. Hour afur honr psasnd, putr no boat approached. 

At length the day brokei, and the major retired to his party, 
and, with his led horses, returned to the camp, where he pro« 
ceeded to head-quarters to infonn the general of the much-la- 
mented disappointment, as mortifying, as inezpUcable. Wash- 
ington, haying perused Champe*s plan and communication, had 
indulged the presumption, that, at len|^, the object of his keen 
and constant pursuit was sure of execution, and did not dissemble 
the ioy which such a conyiction produced. He was chagrined 
at JJie issue, and apprehended tnat his faithful sergeant must 
haye been detected m the last scene' of his tedious and difficult 
enterprise. 

In a few days, Lee receiyed an anonymous letter from Champe '■ 
patron and friend, informing him that, on the day preceding the 
night fixed for the execution of the plot, Arnold had remoyed 
his quarters to another part of the town, to superintend the em- 
barkation of troops, preparing, aa ^?7VkTQxitf3k\%^^^<Ck^«xw«v^^2£os^ 
to be directed by himself-, ind \biX ^iaja Nss«wy«wX^^^'^N'*^^«^ 
18 • 
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■isting chieflj of American deserters, had been transferred &oiii 
their barracks to one of the transports, it being apprehended that, 
if lefl on shore until the expedition was ready, many of them 
inijght desert. 

Thus it happened that John Champe, instead of crossing the 
Hudson that ni^ht, was safely deposited on board one of the fleet 
cf transports,- from whence he never departed, xmtil the troopa 
under Arnold lafided in Virffinia. Nor was he able to escape 
from the British army, until after the function of Lord Com- 
wallis at Petersburg, when he deserted ; and, proceeding high 
up into Virginia, he parsed into North Carolina,' near the Saura 
towns, and, keeping in the friendly districts^ of that state, safely 
joined the army sooh after it had passed the Congajee,in pursuit 
of Lord Rawdon. 

His appearance excited extreme surprise among his former 
comrades, which was not a little increased, when they saw the 
cordial reception he met with from the late Major, now Lieut.- 
Col. Lee. His whole story was soon known to the corps, which 
reproduced the love and respect of officers and soldiers, hereto- 
fore invariably entertained for the sergeant, heightened by uni- 
versal admiration of his late daring ana arduous attempt. 

Champe was introduced to Gen. Greene, who very cheerfully 
complied with the promise made by the commander-in-chief, so 
far as in his power; and, having provided the sergeant with a 
^ood horse and money for his journey, sent him to Gen. Wash^ 
ington, who munificently anticipated everv desire of the ser^ 
geant, and presented him with a discharge from further serviee^ 
Test he might, in the vicissitudes of war, fall into the hands of 
the enemy, when^ if recognized, he was sure to die on a gibbet. 

We shall only ndd, respecting the after life of this interesting 
adventurer, that when Gren. Washinjfton was called by President 
Adams, in 171)8, to the command or the army, prepared to de- 
fend the country against French hostility, he sent to Lieut.-Col, 
Lee, to inquire lor Champe, being determined to bring him into 
the field at the head of a company of infantry. Lee sent to Lou* 
don county, Virginia, where Champe settled after his discharge 
from the army ; when he learned, that the gallant soldier had 
removed to Kentucky, where he soon after died.* 

82. The year 1781 opened with an event extremely 
afRicting to Gen. Washington, and which, for a time, 
seriously endangered the American army. This was 
the revolt of the whole Pennsylvania line of troops, at 
Morristown, to the number of one thousand three hun- 
fired. The cause of this mutiny was want of pay, cloth- 

* Lee^B MetitfAx*. 
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ing, and provisions. Upon examination of the grier* 
ances of the troops, by a committee from congress, their 
complaints were considered to be founded in justice. 
Upon their being redressed, the troops whose time of 
service had expired, returned home, and the rest cheer- 
fully repaired again to camp. ' 

Gen. Wajme, who commanded these troops, and who was 
ffreatly respected by them, used every exertion to quiet them, 
but in vain. In the ardor of remonstrance with them, he cocked 
his pistol, and turned towards them. Instantly, a hundred bayo- 
nets were directed towards him, and the men cried out, '* We love 
you, we respect you ; but you are a dead man, if you fire. Do 
not mistake us ; we are not going to the enemy. On the con- 
trary, were they now to come out, you should see us fight under 
your orders with as much resolution and alacrity as ever." 

Leaving tlie camp, the mutineers proceeded in a body to 
Princeton. Tliither Sir Henry Clinton, who had heard of the 
revolt, sent agents to induce them to come over to the British, 
with the promise of large rewards. 

But these soldiers loved their country's cause too well to listen 
to proposals so reproachful. They were suffering privations 
which could no longer be sustained ; but they spumed with dis- 
dain the offer of the enemy. They also seized the agents of the 
British, and nobly delivered them up to Gen. Wayne, to be treat- 
ed as spies. 

83. In the midst of these troubles, arising from dis- 
contents of the troops, news arrived of great depredations 
in Virginia, by Arnold, who had left New York for the 
south, with one thousand six hundred men, and a num- 
ber of armed vessels. Extensive outrages were commit- 
ted by these troops in that part of the country. Large 
quantities of tobacco, salt, rum, &c., were destroyed. 
In this manner did Arnold show the ^ change of spirif 
which had taken place in his breast, and his fidelity to 
his new engagements. 

Upon receiving news of these depredations, at the request 
of Gen. Washington, a French squadron, from Rhode Island, 
was sent to cut off Arnold's retreat. Ten of his vessels were 
destroyed, and a forty-four gun ship was captured. Shortly ailer 
this, an engagement took place off the (Japes of Virgrima, be- 
tween the French and EnglUh fw«]^dtftTk»^'«^<5feL\ifex\Bas&^^ 
far to the advantage of \iie KJi^Vi:ii,>ia»^. Ktw5A.'^^^^^'^'=^^ 
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Imminent danger of falling into the hands of hie exaepented 
countrymen. 

■ 

84. Afler the unfortunate battle at Camden, AagiisC 
16th, 1780, congress thought proper to remove Gen. 
Gates, and to appoint Gen. Greene in his place. In 
December, 1780, Greene assumed the command. The 
army, at this time, was reduced to two thousand men, 
more than half of whom were militia, and all were mis- 
erably fed and clothed. 

With this force, Gen. Greene took the field, against a 
superior regular force, flushed with successive victories 
through a whole campaign. Soon afler taking the com- 
mand, he divided his force, and, with one part, sent 
Gen. Morgan to the western extremity of South Caro- 
lina. 

At this time. Lord Cornwallis was nearly prepared to 
invade North Carolina. Unwilling to leave such an 
enemy as Morgan in the rear, he despatched Col. Tarle- 
ton to engage Gen. Morgan, and " to push him to the ut^ 
most." 

85. January 17th, 1781, these two detachments met, 
when was fought the spirited battle of the Cowpens, in 
which the American arms signally triumphed. 

In thiB memorable battle, the British lost upwards of one hun- 
dred killed, among whom were ten commissioned officers, and 
two hundred wounded. More than five hundred prisoners fell 
into the hands of the Americans, besides two pieces of artillery, 
twelve standards, eight hundred muskets, thirty-five baggagv 
wagons, and one hundred dragoon horses : the loss of the Ameri- 
cans was no more than twelve killed, and sixty wounded. 

The victory of the Cowpens must be reckoned as one of the 
meet brilliant achieved dunng the revolutionary war. The force 
of Morgran hardly amounted to five hundred, while that of bis 
adversary exceeded one thousand. Morgan's brigade were prin- 
cipally militia, while Tarleton commanded the flower of^ the 
British army. 

86. Upon receiving the intelligence of Tarleton's de- 
feat, Cornwallis abandoned the invasion of North Caro- 
lina for the present, and marched in pursuit of Gen. 

Morgan. 
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Crreene, suspecting his intentions, hastened with his 
army* to join Morgan. This junction was at length 
effected, at Guilford Court-House, after a fatiguin( 
march, . in which Com^allis nearly overtook, him, an( 
was prevented only hy the obstruction of a river. 

After his junction with Morgan, Gen. Greene, with - 
his troops and baggage, crossed the river Dan, and^ en- 
tered Virginia, again narrowly escaping the British, who 
were in close pursuit. 

87. Satisfied with having driven Greene from North 
Carolina, Comwallis retired to Hillsborough, where, 
erecting the royal standard, he issued his proclamation, 
inviting the loyalists to join him. Many accepted his 
invitation. At the same time, he despatched Tarletdn, 
with four hundred and fifty men, to secure the counte- 
nance of 1i body of loyalists, collected between the Hawe 
and Deep rivers. 

88. Apprehensive of Tarleton's success. Gen. Greene, 
on the 18th of February, recrossed the Dan into Caroli- 
na, and despatched Generals Pickens and Lee to watch 
the movements of the enemy. These officers were unable 
to bring Tarleton to an engagement. Gen. Greene, hav- 
ing now received a reinforcement, making his army four 
thousand five hundred strong, concentrated his forces, 
and directed his march towards Guilford Court-House, 
whither Lord Comwallis had retired. 

Here, on the 8th of March, a general engagement 
took place, in which victory, after dtemately passing to 
the banners of each army, finally decided in favor of the 
British. 

The British Ion, in this battle, exceeded five hundred in killed 
and wounded, among whom were several of the most distin^sh- 
ed officers. The American loss was about four hundred, in kill- 
ed and wounded, of which more than three fourths fell upon the 
continentals. Though the numerical force of Gen. Greene 
nearly doubled that of Comwallis, yet, when we consider the dif- 
ference between these forces, the shameful conduct of the North 
Carolina jnilitia, wRo fled at tke firoi^i^^^^ d«!w«^ij5?cwt^^<3sia». 
Bteoad Maryland regiment, and \kaX^\»^i ^1 wnkt^^ ^«^ ^^ 
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brought into action, it will appear, that our numbers actuallj eft 
gaged but little exceeded that of the enemy. 

89. Notwithstanding the issue of the above battle^ 
Gen. Greene took the bold resolution of leading back his 
forces to South Carolina, and of attacking the enemy's 
strong post at Camden, in that state. Accordingly, on 
the 9th of April, he put his troops in motion, and, on the 
20th, encamped at Logtown, within sight of the enemy's 
works. Lord Rawdon, at this time, held the command 
at Camden, and had a force of only nine hundred men. 
The army of Gen. Greene — a detstohment having been 
made for another expedition under Gen. Lee — amounted 
scarcely to twelve hundred men of all classes. 

On the 25th, Lord Rawdon drew out his forces, and 
the two armies engaged. For a season, victory seemed • 
inclined to the Americ^ans ; but, in the issue, Gen. Greene 
found himself obliged to retreat. 

The American loss, in killed, wounded, and missing, was two 
hundred and sixty-eight; the English loss was nearly eqnaL 
The failure of the victory, in this battle, was not attributable, u 
in some cases, to the flight of the militia, when danger had 
scarcely begun ; but Gen. Greene experienced the mortification 
of seeing a regiment of veterans ffive way to an inferior force, 
when every circumstance was in their favor-rthe very regiment, 
too, which, at the battle of the Cowpens, behaved witli such he- 
roic bravery. 

90. Although the British arms gained the victory of 
Camden, the result of the whole was favorable to the 
American cause. Gen. Lee, with a detachment de- 
spatched for that purpose, while Greene was marching 
against Camden, took possession of an important post at 
Mottes, near the confluence of the Congaree and Santee 
rivers. This auspicious event was followed by the evacu- 
ation of Camden by Lord Rawdon, and of the whole 
line of British posts, with the exception of Nmety-Six 
and Charleston. 

9L Ninety-Six, one hundred and forty-seven miles 
north-west from Charleston, was garrisoned by five hun- 
dred and sixty men. Agavnal iVoa yi?x^ ^^^ ^^\i^^jV% 
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of Camden, Gen. Greene took up his march, and, on the 
22d4if Ma}^, sat down before it. Soon after the siege of 
it had been commenced, intelligence arrived that Lord 
Rawdon had been reinforced by troops from Ireland, 
and was on his march, with two thousand men^ for its 
relief. Greene now determined upon an assault; but in 
this he failed, with a loss of one hundred and fifty men. 
Soon after his arrival at Ninety-Six, Lord Rawdon 
deemed it expjedient to evacuate this post Retiring 
himself to Charleston, his army encamped at the Eutaw 
Springs, forty miles from Charleston. 

92. Gen. Greene, having retired to the high hills of 
Santee, to spend the hot and sickly season, in Septem- 
ber approached the enemy at the Eutaw Springs. On 
the morning of the 8th, he advanced upon him, and the 
battle between the two armies became general. The 
contest was sustained with equal bravery on both sides; 
victory seemed to decide in favor of neither. 

The British lost, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, about one 
thousand one hundred. The loss of the Americans was five 
hundred and fifty-five. 

93. The battle of the Eutaw Springs was the last 
general action that took place in South Carolina, and 
nearly finished the w^r in that quarter. The^enemy now 
retired to Charleston; 

Thus closed the campaign of 1781, in South Carolina. Few 
commanders have ever hacTgreater difficulties to encounter than 
Gen. Greene ; and few have ever, wiUi the same means, accom- 
plished so much. Though never so decisively victorious, yet the 
battles which he fought, either from necessity or choice, were 
always so well managed as to result to his advantage. 

Not unmindful of his eminent services, congress presented him 
with a British standard, and a sold medal, emblematical of the 
action at the Eutaw Springs, wnich restored a sister state to the 
American Union. 

94. After the battle of Guilford, between Greene and 
Cornwallis, noticed above, the . latter, leaving South 
Carolina in charge of Lord Rawdon, commenced his 
march towards Petersb\ir4»*mN\x^\viv^^^V^\^V^'«x\jv'^ 
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cm the 20th of May. Having received several reinforce* 
ments, he found himself with an army of eight thousand, 
and indulged the {^easing antieipations that Virginia 
would soon be made to yield to his arms. 

Early ki the spring, Gen. Washington had detached the Mar* 

aula de Lafkvette, with three thousand men, to co-operate with 
lie French neet, in Virginia, in the capture of Arnold, who waa 
committing depredations in that state. On the fiiilure of this 
expedition, Lafayette marched back as far as the head of Elk 
river. Here he received orders to return to Virginia, to oppose 
the British. On his return, hearing of the advance of Comwallia 
towards Petersburg, twenty miles below Richmond, he hastened 
his march, to prevent, if possible, the junction of Comwallis with 
a reinforcement under Gen. Phillips. In this, however, he 
faUed. 

The junction being effected at Petersburg, Ciumwallis moved 
towards James river, which he crossed, with the intention of 
forcinff the marquis to a battle. 

Prudence forbade the marquis risking an engagement with an 
enemy of more than twice nis force. He therefore retreated, 
and, notwithstanding the uncommon efforts of his lordship to 
prevent it, he effected a junction with Gen. Wayne, who had 
Deen despatched by Washington, with eiffht hundrea Pennsyl- . 
vania militia, to his assistance. After this reinforcement, the 
disproportion between himself and his adversary was still too 
grreat to permit him to think of battle. He continued his retreat, 
merefore, displaying, in all his manceuvres, the highest pru- 
dence. 

95. While these things were transpiring in Virginia, 
matters of high moment seemed to be in agitation in the 
north, which, not long af^r, were fully developed. 

Early in May, 1781, a plan of the whole campaign 
had been arranged by Qen, Washington, in consultation, 
at Wethersfield, Connecticut, with Generals Knox and 
Du Portail, on the part of the Americans, and Count de 
lUichambeau, on the part of France. The grand pro* 
ject of the season was to lay siege to New York, in con- 
cert with a French fleet, expected on the coast in 
August. 

Tn the nroeecution of this plan, the French troops were nmefa- 
ed from Hhode Island, and joined Gen. WashinMon, who had 
concentrated his forces at Kinvr8Y»nAff^,^^«ii tsv&^i* TjX»r<* New 
york. AU things were prepaxiiig fill m^«fltw» «^^^«ft^ v* 
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wardf this strongest hold of the enemy, the eyes ot all were in- 
tently directed. 

In this posture of things, fetters addressed to Gen. Washington 
informed mm that the expected French fleet, under the Count 
de Grasse, would soon amire in the Chesapeake, and that this, 
instead of I4ew York, was the place of its destination. 

96. The intelligence that the co-operation of the above 
fleet was not to ^o expected, with other circumstances, 
induced Washington to change the plan of operations, 
and to direct his attention to Cornwallis, who, from 
pursuing Lafayette, had retired to York town, near the 
mouth of Tork ri?er, and had fortified that place. With 
this object in view, on the 19th of July, he drew off his 
forces from New York, and, having hastened the re- 
moval of his troops from various pomts, on the 30th of 
Sept., the combined armies, amounting to twelve thou- 
sand, moved upon York town and Gloucester, while the 
Count de Grasse, with his fleet, proceeded up to the 
mouth of York river, to prevent Cornwallis either from 
retreating, or receiving assistance. 

Torktown is a smull village on thb sonth side of York river, 
whose southern banks are nigh, and in whose waters a thxp 
of the line may ride in safety. Gloucester Point is a piece of 
land on the opposite shore, projecting far into the river. Both 
these posts were occupied bv ComwaUis — the main body of the 
army being at York, under tne immediate command of nis lord- 
ship, and a detachment of six hundred at Gloucester Point, under 
Lieut. Col. Tarleton. 

No movement, during the war, was more felicitously accoiOi- 
plished, than the above of Washington, in withdrawing his trpops 
&om New York, while the British general was kept in utter ig- 
norance of his object. The latter, supposing it a feint, to draw 
him to a general engagement, remainea at his ease ; nor were his 
suspicions awakenea, until Washin^n and his troops were soma 
distance on their way towards Virginia. 

97. On the 6th of October, Washington's heavy ord- 
nance, &c., arrived, and the siege was commenced in 
form. Seldom, if ever, during the revolutionary struggle, 
did the American commander-in-chief, or hit troops, 
appear before the enemy with more cool determination, 
or pursue him with more ^TBCHetVcv^ ^x^^i^^^sv^*^*. 
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si^ge of Yorktown. With the fall of Cornwallisy it was- 
perceived that the hopes of Great Britain, successfully 
to maintain the contest, must nearly expire : with this in^ 
prospect, there was no wavering of purpose, and no in- 
termission of toil. 

On the 19th of October, the memorable victory over 
Cornwallis was achieved, and his whole array was sur- 
rendered, amounting to more than seven thousand pris- 
oners of war, together with a park of artillery of one hun- 
dred and sixty pieces, the greater part of which were brass. 

Articles of capitulation being mutually signed and ratified, 
Gen. Lincoln was appointed, by the commanaer-in-chi4)f, to re- 
ceive the submission of the royal army, in the same manner in 
which, eighteen months before, Comwiillis had received that of 
the Amencans at Charleston. .' 

The spectacle is represented as having been impressive and 
affecting. The road through which the captive army marched 
was lined with spectators, French and American. On one side, 
the commander-in-chief, surrounded with his suite, and the 
American staff, took his station ; on the other side, opposite to 
him. was the Count de Rochambeau, in the like manner attended. 

The captive army approached, moving slowly in column, with 
grace and precision. Universal silence was observed amidst the 
vast concourse, and the utmost decency prevailed ; exhibiting an 
awftd sense of the vicissitudes of human life, mingled with com* 
miseration for the unhappy. 

Every eye was now turned, searching for the British com- 
mander-in-chief, anxious to look at the man heretofore so much 
the object of their dread. All were disappointed. Comwa!:;*^ 
unable to bear up against the humiliation of marching at tiie 
head of his garrison, constituted Gren.O'Hara his representative, 
on the occasion. 

The post of Gloucester, falling with that of York, was deliver- 
ed up the same day, by Laeut. Ck>l. Tarleton. 

At the termination of the sie^e, the besieging army amounted 
to sixteen thousand. The British force was' put down at seven 
thousand one hundred and seven, of which only four thousand 
and seven rank and file are stated to have been fit for duty. 

98. Five days after the surrender of Cornwallis, Sir 
Henry Clinton made his appearance off the capes of 
Virgini^t with a reinforcement of seven thousand men ; 
but, receiving intelligence of his Iprdship's fate, he re- 
urned to New York. 
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Cornwallis, in his despatches to Sir Heniji more than hinted, 
that his fall had been produced by a too firm reliance on prom* 
ises, that no pains were taken to fulfil. Clinton had promised 
Comwallis that this auziUary force should leave New York on 
the 5th of October ; but, for reasons never explained, it did not 
sail until the 19th, the Very day that decided the fiite of the 
army. 

99. Nothing could exceed the, joy of the AiAerican 
people at this great and important victory over Lord 
Cornwallis. Exultation broke forth from one extremity 
of the country to the other. The remembrance of the 
past gave place in all minds to the most brilliant hopes. 
It was confidently anticipated, that the affair of York- 
town would rapidly hasten the acknowledgment of 
American independence — an event for which the peo- 
ple had been toding and bleeding through so many cam- 
paigns. 

In all parts of the United States, solemn festivals and rejoicings 
celebrated the triumph of American fortune. The names of 
Washington, Rochambeau, De Grasse, and Lafayette, resounded 
every where. To the unanimous acclaim of the people, congress 
joined the authority of its resolves. It addressed tnanks to the 

generals, officers, and soldiers;— presented British colors— ordered 
le erection of a marble column — and went into procession to 
church, to render public thanksgiving to God for the recent vic- 
tory. The 30th ox December was appointed as a day of national 
thanksgiving. 

100. While the combined armies were advancing to 
the siege of Yorktown, an excursion was made from 
New York, by Gen. Arnold, against New London, in hiS--, 
native state. The object of this expedition seems to 
have been, to draw away a part of the American forces ; 
Sir Henry Clinton knowing but too well, that, if they 
were left at liberty to push the siege of Yorktown, the 
blockaded army must inevitably surrender. 

This expedition was signalized by the greatest atroci- 
tiU Fort Trumbull, on the west, and FortGriswold, 
Of^lhe east side of the river Thames, beloiiPNew Lon- 
dofh, were taken, and the greatv part.of that town was 
\Hnnt « 
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At Fort Trambufl, nttle or no resittance was made.; bat Fort' 
Griswold was defended for a time, with great bravery and reso* 
lution. After the fort was carried, a British officer, entering, in 
quired who commanded. Col. L^sdyvd answered, '* 1 did, but 
you do now" — at the same time presenting his sword. The 
officer immediately plunged the sword into his bosom. A gen- 
eral massacre now took place, as well of those who surrendered 
as of those who resisted, which continued until nearly all the 
garrison were either killed or wounded. Sixty dwelling houses^ 
and eighty-four stores, in New London, were reduced to ashes. 

101. The fall of CornwalUs may be considered as 
substantially closing the war. A few posts of importance 
were still held by the Britibh — New York, Charleston, 
and Savannah — but all other parts of the couqtry, which 
they had possessed, were recovered into the power of 
congress. A few skirmishes alone indicated the contin 
uanc6 of war. 

^ A part of the French army, soon after the capture of Comwal- 
lis, re-embarked, and Count de Grasse sailed for the West Indies. 
Count Rochambeau cantoned his army for the winter, 1782, in 
Virginia, and tlie main body of the Americans returned, by the 
way of the Chesapeake, to their former position on the liud* 
son. 

103. From the 12th of December, 1781, to the 4th 
of March, 1782, motion after motion was made in the 
British parliamefit, for putting an end to the war in 
America. On this latter day, 'the commons resolved, 
** that the house would consider as enesnies to his majes* 
ty, and to the country, all those who should advise, or 
"attempt, the further prosecution of offensive war, on the 
continent of North America." 

103. On the same day, the command of his majesty's 
forces in America was taken from Sir Henry Clinton, 
and given to Sir Guy Carleton, who was instructed to 
promote the wishes of Great Britain, for an accommoda- 
tion with the United States. 

In accordance with these instructions, Sir Guy Carle- 
ton en4ellvored to oi>en a corresjiondence with congVess, 
a/id with this view seq| to Gei\. Washington to solicit a 
passport for his secretary. BuV \.\vva \n\j^ t^^viafc^xi>SkRA 
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congress would enter into no negotiations but in concert 
withJiis most Christian Majesty. 

1U4. The French court, on receiving intelligence of 
the surrender of Cornwall is, pressed upon congress the 
appointment of commissioners for negotiating pea<:e with 
Great Britain. Accordingly, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Jav, and Henry Laurens, were appoint- 
ed. These commissioners met Mr. Fitzherbert and Mr. 
Oswald, on the part of Great Britain, at Paris, and pro- 
visional articles of peace between the two countries were 
signed, November 30th, 1782. The definitive treaty was 
signed on the 30th of September, 1783. 

Although the definitive treaty was not signed until 
September, there had been no act of hostility between 
the two armies, and a state of peace had actually existed 
from the commencement of the year 1783. A formal 
proclamation of the cessation of hostilities was made 
through the army on the 19th of April; Savannah was 
evacuated in July, New York in November, and Charlesh 
ton in the following month. 

105. The third of November was fixed upon,. by con- 
gress, for disbanding the army of the United States. On 
the day previous, Washington issued his farewell orders, 
and bid an affectionate adieu to the soldiers, who had 
fought and bled by his side. 

After mentioniny. the trying times through which he had pass 
ed, and the unexampled patience which, under every circum- 
stance of suffering, his army had evinced, he passed to the glori- 
ous prospects opening before them and their country, and then ' 
bade them adieu in ui^ following words : '' Being now to con- 
clude these his last public orders, to take his ultimate leave, in a 
short time, of the military character, and to bid a final adieu to 
the armies he has so long had the honor to command, he can on- 
ly again ofier in their behalf, his recommendations to their grate- 
ful country, and his prayer to the God of armies. 

^' May ample justice be done them here, and may the choicest 
fkvor, botli here and hereafter, attend those, who, under the di- 
viiM auspices, have secured innumerable blessings for others ! 
With these wishes, and this benediction, the commander-in-chief 
is about to retire fVom service. TK% ^\vx\a\xv^^ ^'t^^\»!x^ss^'«^^ 
MOOD be drawn, and the mi\itar7 BC€^u^^ft\!M^iNfri^^i^^^5!w^^^^^^^ 
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106. Soon after taking leave of the army, Gen. Wash^ 
ington was called to the still more painful hour of ^jpBr 
ration from his officers, greatly endeared to him oy a 
long series of common sufferings and dangers. 

The officers having previously assembled in New York for the 
purpose, Gren. Washin^n now joined them, and, calling for a 
glass of wine, thus addressed them : — " With a heart full of love 
and gratitude, I now take my leave of yon. I most devoutly 
wish that your latter days may be as prosperous and happy as 
your former ones have been glorious and honorable." 

Having thus affectionatelv addressed them, he now took each 
by the hand and bade him farewell. Followed bv them to the 
side of the Hudson, he entered a barge, and, while tears rolled 
down his cheeks, he turned towards the companions of his fiflory, 
and bade them a silent adieu. 

107. December 23, Washington appeared in the hdl 
of congress, and resigned to them the commission which 
they had given him, as commander-in-chief of the armies 
of the United States. 

After having spoken of the accomplishment of his wishes and 
exertions, in the independence of his country, and commended his 
officers and soldiers to congress, he concluded as follows : — 

" I consider it an indispensable duty to close the last solemn 
act of my official life, by commending the interests of our dear- 
est country to the protection of Almighty God, and those who 
have the superintendence of them to his noly keeping. 

'' Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire from the 

Seat theatre of action ; and, bidding an affeetionate farewell to 
is august body, under whose orders I have |png acted, I here 
offer my commission, and take my leave of all the employments 
• of public life." 

108. Upon accepting his commission, congress, 
through their president, 'expressed, in glowing language, 
to Washington, their high sense of his wisdom and en* 
ergy in conducting the war to so happy a termination, 
and invoked the choicest blessings upon his future life. 

President Mifflin concluded as follows :— " We join you in com 
mending the interest of our dearest country to the protection of 
Almightv Gt>d, beseeching Him to dispose the hearts and minda 
of its citizens to. improve the opportunity afforded them of be- 
coming a happy and respectable iia\\oii. kiid {ox xoQ^we ad 
di988 to Him out earnest pTayeta,\haX ^^^ wa Xj^Vot^ tooKv 
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foBterea with all His care ; that your days may be as ha()py av 
they have been illustrious; and that He will finally give you 
that reward which this world cannot give." 

A profound silence now pervaded the assembly. The 
grandeur of the scene, the recollection of the past, the 
felicity of the present, and the hopes of the future^ 
crowded fast upon all, while they united in invoking 
blessings upon the man, who, under God, had achieved 
so much, and who now, in the character of a mere citif 
zen, was hastening to a long-desired repose at his seat, 
at Mount Vernon, in Virginia. 

NOTES. 

109. Manners. At the commencement of the revo^ 
lution, the colonists of America were a mass of husband- 
men, merchants, mechanics, and fishermen, who were 
occupied in the ordinary avocations of their respective 
callings,' and were entitled to the appellation of a sober, 
honest, and industrious set of people. Being, however, 
under the control of a country whose jealousies were " 
early and strongly enlisted against them, and which, 
therefore, was eager to repress every attempt, on their 
part, to rise, they had comparatively little scope or 'en 
couragement for exertion and enterprise. 

But, when the struggle for independence began, the 
case was altered. New fields for exertion were opened, 
and new and still stronger impulses actuated their 
bosoms. A great change was suddenly wrought in the 
American people, and a vast expansion of character 
took place Those who were before only known in the 
humble sphere of peaceful occupation, soon shone forth 
in the cabinet or in the field, fully qualified to cope with 
the trained generals and statesmen of Europe. 

But, although the revolution caused such an expansion 
of character in the American people, and called forth the 
most striking patriotism among all classes^ it introdufiAd^ 
at the same time, gteaXci V^^xw^^'^ ^^ \s\^wss!«s2«^ -^sA. 
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morals. An army always carries deep vices in its train, 
and communicates its corruption to society around it 
Besides this, the failure of public credit so far put it out 
of the power of individuals to perform private engage- 
ments, that the breach of them became common, and^ 
at length, was scarcely disgraceful. That high sense of 
integrity, which had extensively existed before, was thus 
exchanged for more loose and slippery notions of hon- 
esty and honor. 

*^ On the whole," savs Dr. Ramsay, who wrote soon after the 
elose of this period, " the literary, political and military talents of 
the United States have been improved by the revolution, but 
their moral character is inferior to what it formerly was. So 
*ffreat is the change for the worse," continues he, '^that the 
triends of public order are loudly called upon to exert their ut- 
most abilities, in extirpating the vicious principles and habits 
which have taken deep root during the late convulsions." 

110. Religion. During the revolution, the colonies 
being all united in one cause — a congress being assem- 
bled from all parts of America — and more frequent inter- 
* course between different parts pf the country being pro- 
moted by the shifting of the an^ies — local prejudices and 
sectarian asperities were obliterated; religious contro- 
versy was suspended; and bigotry softened. That 
spirit of intolerance, which had marked some portions 
of the country, was nearly done away. 

But, for these advantages, the revolution brought with 
it great disadvantages to religion in general. The atheis- 
tical philosophy, which had been spread over France, and 
which would involve the whole subject of religion in the 
gloomy mists of scepticism — which acknowledges no dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, and considers a fu- 
ture existence as a dream, that may or may not be real- 
ized — was thickly sown in the American army, by the 
French ; and, uniting with the infidelity which be- 
fore had taken root in tAe country, produced a serious 
declension in the tone of religious feelings among the 
AmericaD people. 
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In addition to this, religiout insrtitutionsy during the war, were 
much neglected ; churches were demolished, or converted into 
barracks ; public worship was often suspended ; and the clergy 
suffered severely from the reduction of their salaries, caused by 
the depreciation of the circulating medium. 

111. Trade and Commerce. During the war of the 
revolution, the commerce of the United States was in- 
terrupted, not only with Great Britain, hut, in a great 
measure, with the rest of the world. The greater part 
of the shipping, belonging to the country, was destroyed 
by the enemy, gt perished by a natural process of decay. 

Our coasts were so lined with British cruisers as to render 
navigation too hazardous to be pursued to any considerable ex- 
tent. Some privateers, however, were fitted out, which succeed- 
ed in capturing several valuable prizes, on board of which were 
arms, and other munitions of war. During the last three years 
of the war, an illicit trade tp Spanish America was carried on ; 
but it was extremely limited. 

112. Agriculture. Agriculture was greatly interrupt- 
ed, during this period, by the withdrawmg of laborers to 
the camp, by the want of encouragement furnished » by 
exportation, and by the distractions whic)i disturbed ail 
the occupations of society. 

The army often suffered for the means of subsistence, and the 
officers were sometimes forced to compel the inhabitants to fur<- 
nlsh the soldiers food, in sufficient quantities to prevent tlieii 
suffering. 

113. Arts and Manufactures. The trade with 
England, during this period, being interrupted by the 
war, the people of the United States were compelled to 
manufacture for themselves. Encouragement was given 
to all necessary manufactures, and the zeal, ingenuity 
and industry of the people, furnished the country with 
articles of prime necessity, and, in a measure, supplied 
the place of a foreign market. Such was the prog- 
ress in arts and manufactures, during the period, that, 
after the return of peace, when an uiilTitcrrupted inter- 
course with England was again opened^ some artvclofa.^ 
which before were 'uapotV&a ^\ft%^'Cwa^"««^^ V*s»^ 
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well and so abundantly manufactured at home, that theii 
importation was stopj^ed. 

114. Population. The iiicrease of the people of 
the United States, during this period, was small. Few, 
if any, emigrants arrived in the country. Many of the 
inhabitants were slain in battle, and thousands of that 
class called tories, left the land, who never returned. 
Perhaps we may fairly estimate the inhabitants of the 
country, about the close of this period, 1784, at three, 
millions two hundred and fifty thousand. 

115. Education. The interests of education suf- 
fered, in commoil with other kindred interests, during 
the war. In several colleges, the course of instruc- 
tion was, for a season, suspended ; the hall was ex- 
changed by the students for the camp, and the gown for 
the sword and epaulet. 

Towards the conclusion of the war, two colleges were founded; 
one in Maryland, in 1782, by the name of Washington college ; 
tlie other, in 1783, in Pennsylvania, which receivea the name of 
Dickinson college. The writer whom we have quoted above, 
estimates the whole number of colleges and academies in the 
United States, at the close of this penod, at thirty-six. 

REFLECTIONS. 

• 

116. The American revolution is doubtless the most interest- 
ing event in the pages of modem • history . Chancres equally 
great, and convulsions equally violent, have often taken place ; 
and the history of man tells us of many instances in which op- 
pression, urged beyond endurance, has called forth the spirit of 
successful and triumphant resistance. But, in the event before 
us, we see feeble colonies, without an army, without a navy, 
without an established government, without a revenue, without 
munitions of war, without fortifications, boldly stepping forth to 
meet the veteran armies of a proud, powerful, and vindictive 
enemy. We see these colonies, amidst want, poverty, and mis- 
fortune, supported bv the pervading spirit of liberty, and guided 
by the good hand of Heaven, for nearly eight years sustaining 
the weight of a cruel conflict, upon tneir own soil. We see 
tfaem at length victorious ; their enemies sullenly retire from 
ibeir shores, and these hmD\Ae co\Qimft% «^»&!i ^<QiC^ ^nxoUed oq 
the page of history, a ftee, lovett^fii^ia.^ \sAk^«bAw1 ^A&snu 
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Nor is this all. We see a wise government springing up from 
the blood that was spilt, and, ^own to our own time, shedding 
the choicest political blessing upon several millions of people. 

What nation can dwell with more just satisfaction upon its 
annals than ours? Almost all others trace 'their foundation to 
some ambitious and bloody conqueror, who sought only by enslav- 
ing others to aggrandize himself. Our independence was iqpn 
by the peophy wno fought for the natural rights of man. Other 
nations have left their annals stained witn the crimes of their peo- 
ple and princes ; ours shines with the glowing traces of patriotism,^ 
constancy, and courage, amidst every rank of life and every 
grade of office. 

Whenever we advert to this portion of our history, and review 
it, as we well may, with patriotic interest, let us not forget the 
gratitude we owe, as well to those who ^* fought, and bled, and 
aied " for us, as to that benignant Providence, who stayed the 
proud waves of |British tyranny. 

Let us also guther political wisdom from the American revo- 
lution. It has taught the world, emphatically, that oppression 
tends to weaken and destroy the power of the oppressor. ; that a 
people united in the cause of liberty are invincible by those who 
would enslave them ; and that Heaven will ever frown upon the 
cause of injustice, and ultin&tely grant success to Uiose who 
oppose it 
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PERIOD VI. 

DISTINGUISHED FOR THK FORMATION AND ESTAB* 
LISHMENT OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 

Extending from the Disbanding of the Army, 1783, to 
the Inauguration of Oeorge IVashington, as Presi* 
dent of the United States, under the Federal Cbn- 
stitution, 1789. 

Sec. 1. During the war of the reyolution, the Amen- 
can people had been looking forward to a state of peace, 
independence and self-government, as almost necessatilj 
ensuring every possible blessing. A short time after its 
termination, however, it was apparent that something 
not yet possessed was necessary, to realize the private 
and public prosperity that had been anticipated. After 
a short struggle so to administer the existing system of 
government, as to make it competent to the great objects 
for which it was instituted, it became obvious that some 
other system must b§ substituted, or a general wreck of 
all that had been gained would ^nsue. 

At the close of the war, the debts of the Union were comput- 
ed to amount to more than forty millions of dollars. These debta 
were of two kinds, foreign and domestic. The foreign debt 
amounted to near eight millions, and was due to individuals in 
France, to the crown of France, to lenders in Holland and Spain. 
The domestic debt was due to the officers and soldiers of the 
revolutionary army and others. By the articles of confederation 
uid union between the Bta.leB,coivgtft«»V«A^^«t\o^^O»x^^^x^ 
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and borrow money, or issae bills of credit, to cany it on ; but it had 
not the ibility to discharge the debts incurred by the war. Con- 
gress could recommend to the individual states to raise money 
for that purpose ; but at this point its power terminated. 

Soon after the war, the attention of that body was drawn to 
this subject ; the payment of the nationah debt being a matter of 
justice to creditors, as well as of vital importance to the preserva- 
tion of the union. It was proposed, therefore, to the states, that 
they should grant to congress the power of laying a duty of Jive 
per cent, on all foreign ^oods, which should be imported, and 
that the revenue arising Uience should be applied to the diminu- 
tion of the public debt, until it should be extinguished. 

To this proposal, most of the states assented, and passed an 
act granting the power. But Rhode Island, apprehensive that 
puch a grant would lessen the advantages of her trade, declined 
passing an act for that purpose. Subsequentlv, New York joined 
m the opposition, and renaered all prospector raising a revenue, 
in this way, hopeless. 

The conseauence was, that even the interest of the public 
debt^ remainea unpaid. Certificates of public debt lost their 
credit, and many of the officers and soldiers of the late ar||iy, 
who were poor, were compelled to sell these certificates at ex- 
cessive reductions. 

While the friends of the national government were making 
unavailing efforts to fix upon a permanent revenue, which might 
enaBle it to preserve the national faith, other causes, besides the 
loss of confidence in the confederation, concurred to hasten a 
radical change in the political system of the United States. 

Amonff these causes, the principal was the evil resulting from 
the restrictions of Great Bntain, laid on the trade of the United 
States with the West Indies ; the ports of those islands being 
shut against the vessels of the United States, and enormous du- 
ties imposed on our most valuable exports. 

Had congress possessed the power, a remedy might have been 
found, in passing similar acts against Great Britain ; but this 
power haa not been delegated Iw the states to the congress. 
That thirteen independent sovereignties, always jealous of one 
another, would separately concur in any proper measures to com- 
pel Great Britain to relax, was not to be expected. The import 
U^nce of an enlargement of the powers of congress was thus ren- 
dered still more obvious. 

2. During the enfeebled and disorganized state of tho 
general government, which followed the war, attempts 
were made, in some of the states, to maintain their 
credit, and to satisfy their creditors. The attempt of 
MaM^chuaeita to effect t]i;uB,\>^ XBa^xis^ ^^ -^V^K^^Naciw^ 

80 
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produced an open insurrection among the people. Ii 
some parts of the state, the people convened in tumultih 
ous assemblies, obstructed the sittini^ of courts, and| 
finally, took arms in opposition to the laws of the state. 
The prudent measures of Gov. Bdwdoin and kis comh 
cil, seconded by an armed force, under Gen. Lincoln, in 
the winter of 1786, gradually subdued the spirit of oppi^ 
sition, and restored the authority of the laws. 

This rising- of the people of Massachusetts is usually styled 
Shays* insurrection, from one Daniel Shays, a captain in the rev» 
olutionary army, who headed the insurgents. , In August, 1786, 
fifteen hundred insurgents assembled at Northampton, took po«* 
session of the court-house, and prevented the session of the 
court. Similar outrages occurred at Worcester, Concord, Taun* 
tf)n, and Springfield. In New Hampshire, also, a body of men 
arose in September, and surrounding the general assembly, sit^ 
ting at Exeter, held them prisoned Tor several hours. 

In this state of civil commotion, a body of troops, to the nam 
be^of four thousand, was ordered out, by Massachusetts, to sup> 
port the judicial courts, and suppress the insurrection. Thu 
force was put under the command of Gen. Lincoln. Anothei 
body of troops was collected by Gen. Shepherd, near Spring 
field. Afler some skirmishing, the insurgents wefe dispersed, 
several were taken prisoners and condemned, but were ultimate 
\y pardoned. 

3. The period seemed to have arrived, when it was to 
be decided whether the general government was tt> be 
supported or abandoned — whether the glorious ohjeets 
of the revolutionary struggle should be realized or lost 

In January, 1786, the legislature of Virginia adopted 
a resolution to appoint commissioners, who were to meet 
such others as might be appointed by the other states, 
to tajce into consideration the subject of trade, and to 
provide for a uniform system of commercial relations, 
&c. This resolution ultimately led to a proposition for* 
a general convention to consider the'' state of the Union. 
.. But five states wete represented in the convention pro- 
posed by Virginia, which met at Annapolis. In con- 
sideration of the small number of states represented, 
the convention, without coming to any specific resolu- 
tjon on the particular B\xb^<ecAa x^few^i Va \.Vt^xcLv "^^^ 
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iourned to meet in Philadelphia, the succeeding May. 
Previously to adjournment, it recommended to the seve^ 
ral states, to appoint delegates for that meeting, and to 
give them power to revise the federal system. 

4. Agreeably to the above recommendation, the sev* 
era! states of the Union, excepting Rhode Island, ap- 
pointed commissioners, who conveued at Philadelphia, 
and proceeded to the important business of their ap- 
pointment. 

or this body, consisting of fifty-five members, George 
Washington, one of the delegates from Virginia, was 
unanimously elected president. The convention pro- 
ceeded with closed doors to discuss the interesting sub- 
jects submitted to their consideration. 
• 5. The first and most important question which pre- 
sented itself to this convention, was, whether the then 
present system should be amended, or anew one formed. 
By the resolve of congress, as well as the instructions 
of some of the states, they were met ** for the sole and 
express purpose of revising the articles of confederation." 
The defects of the old government were so radical and 
apparent, that it was determined by a majority to form 
an entire new one. 

G. On the great principles, which should form the 
basis of the constiti|^ion, not much difference of opinion 
prevailed. But, in reducing those principles to practical 
details, less harmony was to be expected. Such, indeed, 
was the difference of opinion, that, more than once, 
there was reason to fear, that ^he convention would rise 
without effecting the object for which it was formed. 

The convention having decided that the legislative branch of 
the government should bonsistof a house of representatives and a 
tenate, after a long debate it was agreed, that the right of each 
state to vote in the houM should be in proportion to the whole 
number of its white, or other free citizens, and three fiflhs of all 
other persons. • * . 

In the senate^ the small states demanded an equal vote with 
the large states. This the latter refused ; and on this point the 
convention camoLwell nigVi dVuoVqSs^k^. 
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At this interesting and solemn crisis, Dr. Franklin rose, and, 
addressing himself to the president, among other things, said, 
'' Sir, how has it happened, that while groping so lon^ in the 
dark — dividt'd in our opinions, and now ready to separate, with- 
out ao(*ompliihing tlie great objects of our meeting — that we have 
not hitherto once thought of humbly applying to the Father of 
U.(rkLf to ill uniinate our understandings ? In the beginning of tlie 
contest with Britain, when we were sensible of danger, we had 
daily prayer in this room for divine protection. Our prayers, sir, 
were heard ; and they were graciously answered. All of us who 
were engaged in the struggle, must have observed frequent in- 
stances of a superintending Providence in our favor. TJo that 
kind Providi-nce we owe this happy opportunity of consulting, in 
poaoe, on the means of establishing our future national felicity. 
And have \ve now forgotten that powerful friend? or do we im- 
agine that we no k)n^r need its assistance? I have lived, sir, a 
long time ; and the hmger 1 live, the more convincing proof I 
see of this truth, that God governs the affairs of men. And if a 
sparrow cannot fall to Uie ground without his notice, i^ it proba- 
ble that an empire can rise without his aid .^ We have been as- 
sured, sir. in the sacred writings, that except the ' Lord build the 
houst*, they labor in vain that build it.' I firmly believe th'^s; 
and 1 also believe that, without his concurring aid, we shall suc- 
ceed in this {H>litical building no better than the builders of Ba- 
bel ; we shall be divided by our little partistl local interests ; our 
projects will be confounded, and we ourselves shall become a 
rejiroach and a by-word to future ages. And what is worse, 
mankind may hereafler, from this important instanc^^ J^espair of 
esbil)li.>hing government by human wisdom, and leave it im 
chance, war or conquest. 

" 1 therefore beg leave to move, that henceforth prayers, im- 
ploring the assistance of Heaven, and itAlessings on our delib- 
erations, be held in this assembly every morning before we pro- 
ceed to business ; and that one or more of the clergy of thi« city 
be requested to oihciate in that service." 

This suggestion, it need scarcely be said, was favorably re 
ceived by the convention, and from that time the guidance of 
divine wisdom was daily sought. As might be expected, great- 
er harmony prevailed — the spirit of concession pervaded the con- 
vent im — amotion was made for the appointment of a committee^ 
to take into consideration both branches of the legislature. This 
motion prevailing, a committee was accordingly chosen by ballot. 
consisting of one fVomeach state; and the convention aiyoumed 
for three days. 

On the meeting of the convention, aflerlikis adjournment, thto 
above co/iitui ttee reported to the satisfaction of alL and tl^e body 
pntcvfded U) organize the UgVaVaAWe, aaA <Ah«t /U fM rt menti of 
^<ie government ^^ ^ 
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7. At length, on the 17th of September, 1787, the 
corivention, having adopted and signed the federal con- 
stitution, presented it to congress, which body soon after 
sent it to the several states for their consideration. 

An abstract of this constitution, with its several subsequent 
amendments, follows : it is extracted from Mr. Webster's Ele- 
ments of Useful Knowledjge. 

Of the Legislaiure, "The legislative power of the United 
States is vested in a congress, consisting of two bouses or branches, 
a senate, and a house of repreqentatives. The members of 
the house of representatives are chosen once in two years, by the 
persons who are qualified to vote for members of the most nu- 
merous branches of the legislature, in each state. T6 be entitled 
to a seat in this house, a person must have attained to the age of 
twenty-five years, been a citizen of the United States for seven 
years, and be an inhabitant of the state in which he is chosen." 

Of the Senate, " The senate consists of two senators from each 
state, chosen by the legislature for six years. The senate is di- 
vided into three classes, the seats of one of which are vacated 
every second year. If a vacancy happens during the recess of 
the legislature, the executive of the state makes a temporary ap- 
pdntment of a senator, until the next meeting of the legislature. 
A senator must have attained to the age of mirty ^ears, been a 
ciuzen of the Unit<!d States nine years, and be an inhabitant of 
the state for which he is chosen.' 

Of the Powers of the two Houses. " The house of representatives 
choose their own speaker and other officers, and have the exclu- 
siire power of impeaching public officers, and originating bills 
for raising a revenue. The vice-president of the United States 
is president 6f the senate ; but the other officers are chosen by 
the senate. The senate tries all impeachments ; each house de- 
termines the validity of the elections and qualifications of its own 
members, forms its own rules, and keeps a journal of its proceed- 
ings. The members are privileged from arrest, while attending 
on the session, going to. or returning from the same, except for 
treason, felony, or breach of the peace.'* 

Of the Powers of Congress. " Tne congress of the United States 
have power to make and enforce all laws, which are necessary 
for the general welfare — as t^ lay and collect taxes, imposts,^and 
•zcites; borrow money, regulate commerce, establish uniform 
rules of naturalization, coin money, establish post-roads and post- 
offices, promote the arts and sciences, institute tribunals inferior 
to the supreme court, define and punish piracy, declare war, and 
msko reprisals, raise and support armies, provide a navy, regulate 
th* **'*'***><• and to make all laws necessary to carry these yuwecA. 
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Of Regtiictims, <<No bill of attainder, or retrospective law, 
■ba^ be passed ; the writ of habeas corpus cannot be suspended, 
except in cases of rebellion or invasion ; no direct tax can be laid, 
except according to a census of the inhabitants ; no dutj can be 
' laid on exports; no money can be drawn from the treasury, unless 
appropriated by law ; no title of nobility can be granted, nor can 
any public ofiicer, without the consent of congress, accept of any 
present or title from any foreign prince or state. The states axis 
restrained from emitting bills of credit, from making any thing 
but gold or silver a tender for debts, and from passing any law 
impairingprivate contracts." 

Of theExecutive. << The executive power of the United States 
is vested in a president, who holds his office for four y^c^ars. To 
qualifjT a man for president, he must have been a citizen at the 
adoption of the constitution, or must be a native of the United 
States ; he must have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and 
been fourteen ^ears a resident within Uie United States. The 
president and vice-president are chosen by electors, designated in 
such a manner as tne legislature of each state shall direct. The 
number of electors in each state is equal to the whole number of 
senators and representatives." 

Of the Powers of the PrenderU. *^ Th^ president of the United 
States is commander-in-chief of the army and navy, and of the 
militia when in actual service. He grants reprieves and par- 
dons ; nominates, and, with the consent of the senate, appoints 
ambassadors, judges and other officers ; and, wHh the advice and 
consent of the senate, forms treaties, provided tvro thirds of the 
senate agree. He fills vacancies in oflices which happen during 
the recess of the senate. He convenes the congress on extraor- 
dinary occasions, receives foreign ministers, gives information to 
congress of the state of public affairs, and, in general, takes care 
that the laws be faithfully executed. 

Of the JutUciary. " The judiciary of the United States consiste of 
one supreme court, and such inferior courts as the congress sliall 
ordain. The judges are to hold their offices during good be- 
havior, and their salaries cannot be diminished during their con- 
tinuance in ofiice. The judicial power of these courts extends 
to all cases in law and equity, arising under the constitution, or 
laws of the United States, and under treaties ; to cases of public 
ministers and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jonsdiction ; to controversies between the states, and in which 
the United States are a party; between citizens of difiTerent 
states : between a state and a citizen of another state, and be- 
tween citizens of the same state, claiming under granta of difiTer- 
ent statps ; and to causes between one ofthe states or an Ame'ri- 
can citizen, and a foreign state or citizen. " 

Of RigtUs and ImmunUies, ^^ \n «\\ cniCKaaX tMi]k^«xfiA^t. in^ 
peachmeut, the trial by jury la fQix»3i&i4 >» ^Om «ib«^mk4. 
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Treason is restricted to the simple acts of levying war against 
the United States, and adhering to their enemies, giving them 
aid and comfort; and no person can be convicted, but dj two 
witnesses to the same act, or by confession in open court. A 
conviction of treason is not followed by a corruption of blood, to 
disinherit the heirs of the criminal, nor by a forfeiture of estate, 
except during the life of the offender. The citizens of each 
state are entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several states. Congress may admit new states into the 
Union ; and the national compact guaranties to each state a re- 
publican form of ffovemraent, together with protection from for- 
eign invasion and domestie violenoe." 

8. By a resolution of the convention, it was recom< 
mended that assemblies should be called, in the differ- 
ent states, to discuss the merits of the constitution, and 
cither accept or reject it ; and that, as soon as nine states 
should have ratified it, it should be carried into operation 
by congress. 

To decide the interesting question, reacting the 
adoption or rejection of the new constitution, the best 
talents of the several states were assembled in their re- 
spective conventions. The fate of the constitution could, 
for a time, be scarcely conjectured, so equally were the 
parties balanced. But, at length, the conventions of 
eleven states*^ assented to, and ratified the constitu- 
tion. 

9. From the moment it was settled that this new ar 
rangement in their political system was to take place, 
the attention of all classes of people, as well anti-federal- 
ists as federalists, (for by these names the parties for 
and against the new constitution were called,) was di- 
rected to Gen. Washington, as the first president of the 
United States. Accordingly, on the opening of the 
yotes for president, at New York, March Sid, 1789, by 
delegates from eleven states, it was found that he waa 
unanimously elected to that office, and that John Adama 
was elected vice-president 

• North CaroUna and Bbode Iriand refiued Uieir asMnt at this time, frat 
■fiMwards aeeeded to Itj Uie roraMt,Kov«i».\»t^vn^\\hAV49kfexOik3K\C'Cc<)^ 
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NOTES. 



10. Manners. The war of the revolution, as was 
observed in our notes on the last period, seriously affect- 
ed the morals and manners of the people of the United 
States. The peace of 1783, however, tended, in a 
measure, to restore things to their former state. Those 
sober habits^ for which the country was previously dis- 
tinguished, began to return ; business assumed a more 
regular and equitable character ; the tumultuous passions 
roused by the war subsided ; and men of wisdom and 
worth began to acquire their proper influence. 

The change wrought in the manners of the people^ 
during the revolution, began, in this period, to appear. 
National peculiarities wore away still more ; local preju- 
dices were further corrected, and a greater assimilation 
of the yet discordant materials, of which the popu!atian 
of the United States was composed, took place. 

11. RELtGiON. Methodism was introduced into the 
United States, during this period, under the direction of 
John Wesley, in England. Tliis denomination increased 
rapidly in the Middle States, and, in 1789, they amount- 
ed to about fifty thousand. 

During this period, also, the infidelity ^ which we have noticed 
seems to have lost ground. Public worship was more punctualiv 
attended than during the war, and the cause of religion bega» 
again to flourish. 

12. Trade and Commerce. The commerce of the 
United States, during the war of the revolution, as al- 
ready stated, was nearly destroyed; but, on the return 
of peace, it revived. An excessive importation of goods 
immediately took place from England. In 1784, the 
imports, from England alone, amounted to eighteen mil- 
lions of dollars, and in 1785, to twelve millions — makinor, 
in those two years, thirty millions of dollars, while the 
exports of the United States to England were only be* 

tireea eight and nine miUioua. 
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On the averagre of six jean posterior to the war, the extent of 
this period, the imports irom Great Britain into the United 
States were two millions one hundred and nineteen thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-seven pounds sterling; the exports 
nine hundred and ei^ht thousand six hundred and thirty-six 
pounds sterling; leaying an annual balance of five millions 
three hundred^ and twenty-nine thousand two hundred and 
eigiity-four dollars, in favor of Great Britain. 

The commercial intercourse of the United States with other 
countries was less extensive than with England, yet it was not 
inconsiderable. From France and her dependencies, the United 
States imported, in 1787, to the amount of about two millions five 
hundred thousand dollars, and exported to the same to the value 
of five millions of dollars. 

The trade of the United. States with China commenced soor 
afler the close of the revolutionary war. The first American 
vedsel that went on a trading voyage to China, sailed from New 
York, on the 22d of February, 17^, and returned on the 11th of 
May, 1785. In 1789, there were fifteen American vessels aC Can< 
ton, bein^ a greater number than from any other nation, except 
Great Britain. • » 

During this period, also, the Americans commenced the long 
and hazardous trading voyages to the North- West Coast of 
America. The first of the kind, undertaken from the United 
States, was from Boston, in 1788, in a ship commanded by Capt. 
Kendrick. The trade afforded great profits at first, and since 
1788 has been carried on from the United States to a considera- 
ble extent.. 

The whale fishery, which, during the war, was suspended, re 
vived on the return of peace. From 1787 to 17^, both inclusive, 
ninetv-one vessels were employed from the United States, with 
one tnousand six hundred ana eleven seamen. Nearly, eight 
thousand barrels of spermaceti oil were annually taken, and about 
thirteen thousand barrels of whale oil. 

Small quantities of cotton were first exported from the United 
States about the year 1784. It was raised in Georgia. 

13. Agriculture. Agriculture revived at the close of 
the war; and, in a few years, the exports of produce 
raised in the United States were again considerable. 
Attention began to be paid to the culture of cotton, in 
the Southern States, about the year 1783, and it soon be- 
came a staple of that part of the country. About the 
same time, agricultural societies began to be formed in 
the country. i 

J 4. Arts and MxNi3TKCT\i^Y.^» ^\»fc ^js^^rrss^^'^* 
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portation of merchandize from Great Britain, during thii 
period, — much of which was sold at low prices,— checked 
the progress of manufactures in the United States, which 
had been extensively begun during the war of the revo- 
lution. Iron works, however, for the construction of 
axes, ironing of carriages, and the making of machinery, 
&.C. &/C., were still kept up in all parts of the United 
States. Some coarse woollen and linen cloths, cabinet 
furniture, and the more bulky and simple , utensils for 
domestic use, &c. &c., were manufactured in New 
England. 

15. Population. The population of the United States, 
at the close of this period, was nearly four millions. 

16. Education. Several colleges Were established 
during this period— K)ne in Maryland, at Annapolis, 
called St. John's college; a second, in 1785, at Abing- 
ton, in the same state, by the Methodists, called Cokes- 
bury college; a third, in the city of New York; and a 
fourth, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1787 — ^the former, 
by the name of Columbia college, and the latter, by that 
of Franklin college. The North Carolina university 
was incorporated in 1789. 

The subject of education, during this period, seems 
to have attracted public attention throughout the United 
States, and permanent institutions, for the instruction 
of youth, were either planned or established, in every 
section of the country. 



REFLECTIONS. 

17. Tha history of the world furnishes no parallel to the histo- 




unposed an accnmulated debt upon the nation. They were 
united by a confederation inadequate to the purposes of govern- 
ment ; tne y had just disbanded an army, which was unpaid and 
dissntisfied; and, more than nil, thfiy were untried in tne art of 
Msjfgoyemment 
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In circumstances like these, it would not have been strange 
had the people fallen into dissensions and anarchy, or ha4 some 
bold, ambitious spirit arisen, and fkstened the yoke of monarchy 
upon them. But a happier destiny awaited them. In this hour 
of peril; the tame Providence, tiiat had guided them thus far, still 
watched over them, and, as victory was granted tliem in t]|e 
hour of battle, so wisdom was now vouchsafed in a day of 
peace. Those master ipirits of the revolution, some of whom 
had recently retired from the camp to the enjoyment of civjl life, 
were now called to- devise the means of securing the indepen- 
dence which they had wob. Perhaps they exliibited to the 
world a no less striking spectacle as tlie framers of oiq^xcellent 
eonstitution, than as victors over the arms of Britain. 
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PERIOD VII. 

DISTINGUISHED BY WASHINGTON'S ADMINISTRATION 

Extending from the Inauguration of President Wash 
ington, 1789, to the Inauguration of John Adams^ €U 
President of the United States^ 1797. 

Sec. 1. On the 30th of April, 1789, Gen. Washington, 
in the presence of the first congress under the . federal 
constitution, and before an immense concourse of spec- 
tators, was inducted into the office of president of the 
United States, by taking the oath prescribed byifae con« 
stitution. 

The ceremonies of thl inangpiratioii being concluded, Wash- 
^^ngton entered the senate-chamber, and delivered his first speech. 
In this, afler expressing the reluctance with which he obeyed the 
call of his countrymen, from repose and retirement, so ardently 
' coveted, after a series of military toils, and the diffidence with 
which he entered upon an office so Ml of responsibility, he pro» 
ceeded thus : — 

" It will be peculiarly improper to omit, in ihis first official act^ 
my fervent supplications to that Almighty Being, who rules ovei 
the imiyerse, who presides in the councils of nations." 

Immediately afler his inaugural address, he, with the members 
of both houses, attended divine service at St. Paul's chapel. 
Thus, in the commencement of his administration, did Wash- 
ington, by every suitable means, acknowledge his sense of per- 
sonal dependence upon divine wisdom, to guide with discretion 
the affiiirs of a nation committed to his care ; thus did he set an 
example worthy of imitation by all who are elevated to places 
of authority and responsibility. 
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2. Bj|sine8s of importance, in relation to the organ- 
ization and support of the new government, now pressed 
upon the attention of the president and of congress. A 
revenue was to be provided ; the departments of govern- 
ment wore to be arranged and filled ; a judiciary was to 
be established, and its officers appointed ; and provision 
was to .be made for the support of public- credit. 

In respect to a revenue for the support of ffoyeranient, and the 
discharge of the debt contracted in ue revolutionary war, it wafl 
tLgreed that duties should be laid on merchandise imported inta 
the country, and on the tonnage of vessels. Laws were passedy 
creating a department of state, of the treasury, of war ; and Mr. 
Jefferson, Mr. Hamilton, and G«n. Knox were appointed secre- 
taries. During this session, also, a national judiciary was con- 
stituted and organized, and several amendments to the constitu- 
tion were proposed, which were aflerwards ratified by the states. 

In the debate on establishing the executive departments, an 
important in<}uiry arose by whom these important officers could 
be removed. After a long discussion, it was decided that the 
power should reside in the president alone. 
• But notwithstanding the question was settled in this manner, 
there were strong objections to placing a power in the hands <n 
an individual which might be greatly abiued ; nnce it was ap- 
parent that the president might, from wUm, or eaprice, or favor- 
itism,- remove a meritorious officer^ to the great injury of the 
public good. But to thifi it was well replied by Mr. fieoison : — 
*' The oanger consists in this ; the preHdent can displace frost 
office a man whose merits require that he shoidd be continued in 
it. What will be tke motives which the president can feel for 
such an abuse of his power, and the restraints to operate to pre- 
vent it ? In the first place, ke wiU be impeachable by this house 
before the senate for such aa act of maladministration \ for Icon- 
tend, that the wanton removal of meritorious officers would sub- 
ject him to impeachment and removal firom his own high trust." 

3. Before the adjournment of congress, deeply im- 
oressed with a sense of the divine goodness, that body 
requested the president to recommend to the people a day 
of public thanksgiving and prayer, in which they should 
unitedly acknowledge, with grateful hearts, the many and 
signal favors of Almighty God, especially in affording 
them an opportunity peaceably to establish a constitu- 
tion of government for their safety and ha^^inesa. 

4: On the 29th of ^\.rai\i«t, V>wb ^^'^ ^wases?^ ^ 
21 
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congress closed. It was among their concluding a 
to direct the secretary of the treasury to prepare a pi 
for adequately providing for the support of the puh>/rVr 
credit, and to report the same at their next meeting. 

5. During the recess^ of congress, Washington made 
a tour into New England. Passing through Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts, and into New Hampshire as far 
as Portsmouth, he returned by a different route to New 
York. 

With this excorsionf, the president had much reason to be 
gratified. To observe the progress of society, the improvements 
m agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, and tne temper, 
ckcamstances, and dispositions of the people — while it could 
not fail to please an intelligent and benevolent mind^ was, in 
all respects, worthy of the chief magistrate of the nation. He 
was every where received with expressions of the purest affection, 
and could not fail to rejoice in the virtue, religion, happiness 
and prosperity of the people, at the head of whose government 
he wes placed. 

6. The second session of the first congress commenced 
January 8th, 1790. In obedience to the resolution of 
the former congress, the secretary of the treasury, Mr. 
Hamilton, made his report on the subject of maintaining, 
the public credit , 

In this report, he ftrongly recommended to congress, 
as the only mode, in his opinion, in which the public 
credit would be supported, — 

1. That provision be made for the full discharge of 
the foreign debt, according to the precise terms of the 
contract ; 

2. That provision be made for the payment of the 
domestic debt, in a similar manner ; 

3. That the debts of the several states, created for the 
purpose 'of carrying on the war^ be assumed by the gen- 
eral government 

The public debt of the United States was estimated by the 

secretaiy, at this time, at more than fifbr-four millions of dollars 

^ Of this sum, thp foreign debt, princ|paily due to France and (lie 

HolJanderBj constituted eleven millions and a half of interest , 

-Mnd the i/omestic Uqiudaied debl, \iic\\\d^\^ iSaoviX. VSo^'^v^^w 
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millions of arrears' of interest, more than forty millions ; and the 
unliquidated debt two millions. The sccretaiy recommended the 
assumption of the debts of the several states, to be paid equally 
with tliose of the Union, as a measure of sound policy and su^ 
stantial justice. These w^re estimated at twenty -five millions of 
dollars. 

7. The proposal for making adequate provision for the 
foreign debt was met cordially and unanimously ; but, 
respecting the full discharge of the domestic debt, and 
the assumption of the state debts, much division pre* 
vailed in congress. After a spirited and protracted de- 
bate on these subjects, the recommendation of the secre- 
tary prevailed, and bills conformable thereto passed, 
by a small majority. 

The division of sentiment amongf the members of congress, in 
relation tQ the full, or only a partial payment of the domestic 
debt, arose from this. A considerable proportion of the ori^naJt 
holders of public securities had found it necessary to sell mem 
at a reduced price — even as low as two or three shillings on the 
pound. These securities had ^en purchased by speculators, with 
the expectation of ultimately receiving the fbll amount. Under 
these circumstances, it was contended by some, that congress 
would perform their duty, should they pay to all holders of pub- 
lic securities only the reduced market ptice. Others advocated 
a discrimination between the pment nolden of leeiirities, and 
those to whom the debt was onj^fUiallj doe, Ac. Ac. 

In his report, Mr. Hamilton ably examiiied these wvera] points, 
and strongly maintained the jusUce of Mtfinf to all holdexs of 
securities, without discrimination, the mil vanie of what appeared 
on the face of their certificates. This, he contended, justice 
demanded, and for this the public faith was pledged. 

By the opposers of the bUl which related to the assumption 
of the state debts, the conititutional authority of the federal gov- 
ernment for this purpose was questioned, and the policy and jus- 
tice of the measure controverted. 

To cancel the several debts which congress thus undertook to 
discharge, the proceeds of public lands, fying in the western ter- 
ritory, were directed to be applied, tO£|cther with tl^ surplui 
revenue, and a loan of two millions of dollars, which the president 
was autliorized to borrow, at an interest of five per cent. 

This measure laid the foundation of public credit upon such 
a basis, that government paper soon rose from two shillings and 
Bix])once to twenty shillings on tlie pound, and, indeco, for & 
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lificates of public debt \ovi , x^^Mia^ \\!MSi'«»afc \vs^N2Q3>«** Vw««2«» 
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eral >pring was given to the affiun of the nalioii. A spirit ^^ 
enterprise, of apiculture, and commerce, universally preyail.^^ 
and ttie foundation was thus laid for that unriyalled prospe^j^ 
which the United States, in subsequent years, enjoyed. 

8. During this session of congress, a bill was passedi 
fixing the seat of government for ten years at Philadel* 
phia, and, from ttid after that time, permanently at 
Washington, on the Potomac. 

9. On the 4th of March, 1791, Vermont, by consent 
of congf€8s, became one of the United States. 

The tract of country, which is now known by the name of 
Vermont, was settled at a much later period than any other of 
thf eastern states. The governments of New York and Massac 
chusetts made large grants of territory in the direction of Vet* 
mont ; but it was not until 1724, that any actual possession waA 
taken of land within the present boundaries of the state. In 
thatyear, Fort Durance was built, by the officers of Massachusetts, 
on Connecticut river. On the other side of the state, the French 
advanced up Lake Champlain, and, in 1731, built Crown Point, 
and began a settlement on the eastern shore of the lake. 

Vermont being supposed to fall within the limits of New 
Hampshire, tliat government made large grants of land tosettlers. 
even west of Connecticut river. New York, however, conceived 
herself to have a better right to the territory, in conseouence of 
tlie grant of Charles II. to his brother, the Duke of York. These 
states bein^ thus at issue, the case was submitted to the Ensrlish 
crown, which decided in nvor of New York, and confirmed its 
jurisdiction as far as Connecticut river. ' In this decision New 
Hampshire acquiesced ; but, New York persisting in its claims to 
land east of the river, actions of ejectment were instituted in the 
courts at Albany, which resulted in fiivor of the New York title. 
The settlers, however, determined to resist the officers of justice, 
and, under Ethan Allen, associated together to oppose the New 
York militia; which were called put to enforce the laws. 

On tlie commencement of the revolution , the people of Ver* 
mont were placed in an embarrassing situation. They had not 
even a /orm of government. The jurisdiction of New York be- 
in^ disclaimed, and allegiance to the British crown refused, every 
tnmg was effected by voluntary agreement. In January, 1777, a 
convention met', and proclaimed Uiat the district before known 
by tlie name of the New Hampshire Grants, was of right a free 
and independent jurisdiction, and should be henceforth called 
A«w Connecticut, alias Vermont. The convention proceeded to 
make known their proceedings to conffress, and petitioned to be 
admitted into the confederacy . To Vhia ^«>n XoxVl c^i^Xib^^ vaA^ 
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'fcr a time, prevailed. • Other difficulties arose with New Hamp- 
sLire and Massachusetlis, each of which lud claim to land within 
the present boundaries of the state. At the peace of 1783, Ver- 
mont found herself a sovereign and independent state de factOf 
united with no confederation, and therefore unembarrassed by 
the debts that weighed down the other states. New York still 
claimed jurisdiction over the state, but was unable to enforce it ; 
and the state government was administei^d as regularly as in 
any of the other states. After the formation of the federal con- 
stitution, Vermont again requested admission into the Union. 
The opposition of New York was still strongr, but, in 1789, waa 
finally withdrawn, upon the agreement of Vermont to pay her 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars. Thus terminated a contro- 
versy, which bad been carried on with animosity, and with in- 
jury to both parties, for twenty -six years. A convention was 
mmiediately called, by which it was resolved to join the federal 
Union. Upon application to congress, their consent was readily 
given, and, on the 4th of March, 1791, Vermont was added to tbie 
United States. 

10. At the time that congress assumed the state debts, 
during their second session, the secretary of the treasury 
had recommended a tax on domestic spirits, to enable 
them to pay the interest. The discussion of the bill, 
having b^n postponed to the third session, was early in 
that session taken up. The tax, contemplated by the 
bill, was opposed with great vehemence, by a majority 
of southern and western members, on the ground 
that it was unnecessary and unequal, and would be par- 
ticularly burdensome upon those parts of the Union 
which couid not, without very great expense, procure 
foreign ardent spirits. Ibstead of this tax, these mem- 
bers proposed an increased duty on imported articles 
generally, a particular duty on molasses, a direct tax, or 
a tax on salaries, ^lc, &c. After giving rise to an an- 
gry and protracted debate, the bill passed by a majority 
of thirty-five to twenty-one. 

11. The secretary next appeared with a recommen- 
dation for a national bank. A bill, conformed to his 
plan, being sent down from the senate, was permitted 
to- progress, unmolested, in the house of re^cese^lalw^s^^ 
to the third readrns, Oiv ^'fc ^xvs\ \s5.^^>K»5^^^i^ xssx'Ste' 
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peeled opposition appeared against if, on the groi/^a 
that banking systems were useless ; that the proposed 
bill was defective''; but especially that congress was not 
vested, by the constitution, with the competent power to 
establish a national bank. 

These several objections were met, by the supporters 
of the bill, with much strength of argument. After a 
debate of great length, supported with the ardor .excited 
by the importance of the subject, the bill was carried in 
the affirmative, by a majority of nineteen voices. 

4 

A bill which had been flffitated with so much warmth, in the 
house of representatives, the executive was now called upon to 
examine with reference to its sanction or rejection. The presi- 
dent required the opinions of the cabinet in wnting. The secre- 
tary of state, Mr. Jefferson, and the attorney-general, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, considered the bill as decidedly unconstitutional. The 
secretary of the treasury, Mr. Hamilton, with equtd decision} 
maintained the opposite opinion. , A deliberate investigation of 
the subject satisfied the president, both of tlie constitutionality 
and utiuty of the bill, upon which he gave it his signature. 

The capital stock of the bank was ten millions of dollars, two 
millions to be subscribed for the benefit of the United States, 
and the residue by individuals. One fourth of the i^tuns sub- 
scribed by individuals was to be paid in gold and silver, and three 
fourths in the public debt. By the act of incorporation, it was 
to be a bank of discount as well as deposit, and its bills, which 
were payable in gold and silver on demand, were made receivable 
in all payments to the United States. The bank was located at 
Philadelphia, with power in the directors to establish offices of 
discount and deposit only wherever they should think fit, within 
the United States. * 

The duration of the charter was limited to the fourth of May, 
1811 ; and the faith of the United States was pledged, that, durw 
ing that period, no other bank should be established under their 
authority. One of the fundamental articles- of the ineorporation^ 
was, that no loan should be made to the United States, for more 
than one hundred thousand dollars, or to any particular state, for 
more tha|^ fiflv thousand, or to any foreign prince, or state, un- 
less previously authorized by a law of the United States. The 
books were opened for subscriptions in July, 1791, and a much 
larger sum subscribed than was allowed by the charter ; and the 
bank went into successful operation.* 

The bill which had now passed, with those relating to the 
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finances of the country, the assumption of the state debts, the fund- 
ing of the national debt, &c., contributed greatly to the completa 
organization of those ^distinct and visible parties, which, in their 
long and ardent conflict for power, have since shaken the United 
States to their centre. 

12. While matters of high importance were occu- 
pying the attention,, and party strife and conflicting 
interests were filling the counsels of congress with agi- 
tation, an Indian war opened on the north-western frontier 
of the states.^ Pacific arrangements had been attempted 
by the president with the hostile tribes, without effect. 
On the failure of thes^e, an offensive expedition was 
planned against the tribes north-west of the Ohio. 

The conhnand of the troops, consisting of three hundred regu- 
lars, and about one thousand two hundred Pennsylvania and . 
Kentucky militia, was ^ven to Gen. Hatmar, a veteran officer 
of the revolution. His mstructions required him, if possible, to 
bring the Indians to an engagement ; but, in any event, to de- 
stroy their settiements on the waters of the Scioto, a river falling 
into the Ohio, and the Wabash, in the Indiana territory. In 
this expedition, Harmar succeeded in destroying some villages, 
and a quantity of grain, belonging to the Indians ; but in an en- 
gagement with them, near Chuicothe, he was routed with con- 
siderable loss. 

Upon the failure of Gren. Harmar, Major-General Arthui* 8t 
Clair was appointed to succeed him. Under the authority of an 
act of congress, the president caused a body of levies to be raised 
for six months, for tne Indian service. 

13. Having arranged the north-western expedition! 
directing St. Clair to destroy the Indian villages on the 
Miami, and to drive the savages from the Ohio, the pres- * 
ident commenced a tour through th^ Southern States sim- 
ilar to that which he made through the northern and 
central parts of the Union, in 1789. 

The same expressions of respect and affection awaited him, in 
every stage of his tour, which had been so zealously accorded to 
him in the north. Here, also, he enjoyed the high satisfiu^tion of 
witnessing the most happy effects, resulting from the adminiftra« 
tion of that government over which he presided. 

14. In December, intelligence was received by the 
prosident, that the aruv^ M\i5et Q.^TL.^v.^NKss.^'xa.-^i.Nw^a^ 
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tie .with the Indians, near the Miami, in Ohio, had been 
totally defeated, on the 4th of the preceding .month. 

The &rmy of St. Clair amounted to near one thousand- Byb 
hundred men. The Indian force consisted of nearly the eama 
number. Of the loss of the Indians, no estimate could be formed ; 
but the loss of the Americans was unusually severe ; thirty-eight 
conmiissioned officers were killed in the field, and five hundred 
and ninety-three non-commissioned officers and privates were 
slain and missing. Between two and three hundred officers and 
privates were wounded, many of whom afterwards died. This 
result of the expedition was as unexpected as unfortunate ; but 
Bo want either of ability, zeal, or intrepidity, was ascribed, by^ a 
committee of congress, appointed to examine the causes of its 
failure, to the commander of the expedition. 

15. Upon the news of St Clair's defeat, a hill was in- 
troduced into congress for raising three additional regi* 
ments of infantry, dnd a squadron of cavalry, to serre- 
for three years, if not sooner discharged. This bilij 
although finally carried, met with an opposition more 
warm and pointed, from the o[^x)6ers of the administra- 
tion, than any which had before been agitated in the 
house. 

By those who opposed the bill, it was ursed, that the war with 
the Indians was unjust; that militia would answer as well, and 
even better, than regular troops, and would be less expennve to 
support ; that adequate funds could not be provided ; and, jaote 
than all, that this addition of one regiment to the army after 
another, gave fearful intimation of monarchical designs on the 
part of those who administered the government. 

On the other hand, the advocates of the bill contended, thai 
, the war was a war of self-defence ; that, between the years X783 
and 1790, not less than one thousand five hundred inhabitants of 
Kentucky, or emigrants to that country, and probably double 
that number, had been massacred by the Indians ; and that re- 
peated effi>rts had been made by the government to obtain a peace, 
notwithstanding which, the butcheries of Uie savages still con- 
tinued in their most appalling forms. 

16. On the 8th of May, 1792, congress adjourned to 
the first Monday in November. The asperity which, on 
more than one occasion, had discovered itself in the 
tourse of debate, was a certain index of the growing 

exasperation of parties. 'WVlYv \5neAX ^'^\wa\w3c«^\.^vVv^ 
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conflicting feelings of members in a measure subsided ; 
the opposition, however, to the administration, had be- 
come fixed. It was carried into retirement, was in- 
fused by members into their constituents, and a party . 
was thus formed throughout the nation, hostile to the 
plans of government adopted by Washington, and his 
friends in the. cabinet. 

17r On the 1st of June, 1792, Kentucky, by act of. 
congress, was admitted into the Union as a state. 

The country now called Kentucky was well known to the 
Indian traders, many years before its settlement. By whom it 
was jfirst explored is a matter of nncertaibty, and has ^iven rise 
to controversy. In 1752, a map was pnblisned by Lewis Evans, 
of the country on the Ohio and Kentucky rivers ; and it seems 
that one James Macbride, vriih others, visited this region in 1764. 
No further attempt was made to explore the country until 1767, 
when John Finley, of North Carolina, travelled over the ground 
on the Kentucky river, called by the Indians, *^ \he dark and 
bloody ffround." On returning to Carolina, Finley communicatp 
ed his diBcoveries to Col. Daniel Boone, who, in 1769, with some 
others, undertook to explore the country. After a long and fa- 
tiguinff march, they discovered the beautiful valley of l&entucky. 
Col. j^one continued an inhabitant of this wilderness until 1771, 
when he returned to his ftmily for the porpoee of removing them, 
and forming a settlement in the new country. In 1773, naving 
made the necessary preparations, he set out a^ain with five fam- 
ilies and forty men, from Powell's Valley^ and, afler various im- 
pediments, reached the Kentucky river, m March, 1775, where 
he commenced a settlement. 

In the years 1778, 1779, and 1780, a considerable number of 
persons emigrated to Kentucky ; yet, in this latter vear, afler an 
unusually severe winter, die inhabitants were so distressed, tliaf 
they came to the determination of abandoning the cobntry fof 
ever. They were fortunately diverted from this step by th* 
arrival of emiffrants. During the revolutionary war, they suf- 
fered severely from the Indians incited by the British govern- 
ment. In 1778, Gen. Clarke overcame tlie Indians, and laid 
waste their villages. From this time, the inhabitants began to 
feel more secure, and the settlements were extended. In 1779, 
the legislature of Virginia, within whose limits this region lay, 
erected it into a coun^. In 1782, a supreme court, with an attor- 
ney-general, was established within the district In the years 
1783, 1784, and 178^, the district was laid out into counties, and 
a great part of the country surveyed and patented. In 1785^ 
an attempt was made to fona qa vaa^^tw^^^ ^^j^Xi^ \^Q^.^^\sa3S)S*^ 
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ity of the inhabitants beine opposed to the measure, it was do 
laved until December, 1790, when it became a separate state. 

In 1792, as stated above, it was admitted into the Union. The 
growth of Kentucky has been rapid, and she has obtained a re- 
spectable rank and influence among her sister states. 

IS. During the reeess of congress, preparations were 
hastened by the president, for a vigorous prosecution of 
the war with the Indians ; but such small inducwients 
were presented to engage in the service, that a sufficient 
number of recruits could not be raised to authorize an 
expedition against them the present year. As the clam- 
or against the war, by the opposers of the administration , 
was still loud, the president deemed it advisable, while 
preparations for hostilities were advancing, to make 
anpther effort at negotiation with the unfriendly Indians. 
The charge of this business was committed to Col. Har- 
den and Maj. Freeman, two brave officers, and valuable 
men, who were murdered by the savages. 

19. On the opening of the next congress, in Novem- 
ber, a motion was made to reduce the military establish- 
ment ; but it did not prevail. The debate on this subject 
was peculiarly earnest, and the danger of standing 
armies was powerfully urged. This motion, designed 
as a reflection upon the executive, was followed by sev- 
eral resolutions, introduced by Mr. Giles, tending to 
criminate the secretary of the treasury, Mr. Hamilton, 
of misconduct, in relation to certain loans, negotiated 
under his direction. 

In three distinct reports, sent to .the house, the secre- 
tary offered every required explanation, and ably defend- 
ed himself against the attacks of the opposition. Mr, 
Giles, and some others, however, were not satisfied: 
other resolutions were, therefore, offered, which, although 
rejected, were designed to fix upon the secretary the 
reputation of an ambitious man, aiming at the acqilisi- 
tion of dangerous power. 

During these discussions, vehement attacks were made upon 
(he secretary, in the public prints. Hints also were suggested 
M^ainst the president himself; and although he was not openly 
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« « 

accused of bein^ the head of the federal party, of favoring their 
cause, or designing to subvert the liberties or his country, yet it 
was apparent that such suspicions were entertaine({ of him. 

On the 3d of March, 1793, a constitutional period 
was put to the existence of this congress. The members 
separated with obvious symptoms of irritation ; and it 
was not to be doubted that their efforts would be exert- 
ed to communicate to their constituents the feelings 
which agitated tl^eir bosoms. 

20. The time had now arrived, 1793, when the elec- 
tors of the states were again called upon to choose a 
chief magistrate of the Union. • Washington 'had deter- 
mined to withhold himself from being again elected to 
the presidency, and to retire from the cares of politioal 
life. Various considerations, however, prevented the 
declaration of his wishes, and he was again unanimously 
elected to the chair of state. Mr. Adams was re-elected 
vice-president. 

21. Through the unceasing endeavors of the pre^dent 
to terminate the Indian war, a treaty had been negoti- 
ated with the Indians, on the Wabash; and, through the 
intervention of the Six Nations, those of the Miamis had 
consented to a conference during the ensuing spring. 
Offensive operations were, therefore, suspended, although 
the recruiting service was industriously urged, and a»- 
siduous attention wa^ paid to the discipline and prepara- 
tion of the troops. 

22. The Indian war, though of real importance, was 
becoming an object of secondary consideration. The 
revolution in France was now progressing, and began so 
to affect our relation with that country, as to require an 
exertion of all the wisdom and firmness of the govern- 
ment. Early in April, also, information was received 
of the declaration of war by France against England and 
Holland. 

This event excited f^e deepest interest in the United States 
A largo majority of the people, grateful for the aid that France 
hod given us in our revolution, and devote-d Ui tha c^xua. <5»^ VJs.. 
eriyf were united in f(BrvfeTi\.m'&\vfe^^at^'^^^^^'«»'^^'^'^^ 
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republic* At the tame time, the prejodicee against Great linl 
ain, which had taken deep root during the revolutioii, now 
sprung forth afireah. and the voice of many was heard, urguig 
the propriety of the United States making a common canae with 
France against Great Britain. 

A pressing occurrence had called Washington to 
Mount Vernon, when intelligence arriyed of the ruptiire 
between France and England. Hastening his return to 
Philadelphia, he summoned the attention of his cabinet 
to several questions, respecting the course of conduct 
proper for the United States to obserre in relation to the 
belligerents. 

Although sensible of the prejudices existing in the 
country against Great Britain, and of the friendly dispo- 
sition which prevailed towards France, it was the unan- 
imous opinion of the cabinet, that a strict neutralilj 
should be observed by the United States towards the 
contending powers. The council was also unanimous, 
that a minister from the French republic should be re- 
ceived, should 6ne be sent. In accordance with the ad- 
vice of his cabinet, the president issued bis proclamation 
of neutrality, on the 22d of April, 1793. 

This proclamation, being without legislative sanction, eooa 
became the subject of loud invectiye. The opposition party, 
through the press, pronounced it '' a roytA edict/ an assumptioit 
of powner on the part of the president, and a proof of his monarchi- 
cal disposition. They denounced the conduct of the executiv* 
as dishonorable, and an act of neutrality, as high ingratitude 
towards France, the firm and magnanimous ally of the United 

* Tlie revolution in France commenced about the year 1789. It peesM to 
have been hastened, or brought on, by the new ideas (tf A'eedom, which bad 
been imbibed by the French army in the United States, and thence ditaeni- 
iuated among the people of France, for a long time opprfsaed and deuaded 
by a despotic government. Unfortunately, the revolution fell into the hands 
of selfish and unprincipled men, who, in 1793, executed their king, Louis 
XVI., and, soon after, his family, and murdered or imprisoned those who 
were suspected of hostility to their views, and involved France in a scene 
of guilt and bloodshed, which cannot be contem plated vwithout horror. In 
the first stages of this revolution, the friends of liberty throughout the worid 
were full of* hopes for a melioration of the political condition of France ; 
but these hopes were soon blasted by the sanguinary steps adopted by the 
revolutionists. Had they been men governed by reason and religion, instead 
of unbi idled ambition ; actuated by a philjmtbropic reeard to (be good o( the 
people f instead of a selfish thirst of vowqi-, ¥t«.ut.«\»VbS»^l viV^t hav« 
enjoyed tlic blcasin'^n of a Aree {^oveiwmenu 
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Statefl, which had assisted in achieying the liberties of thft 
eountiy. 

23. As was anticipated, the republic of France re* 
ealled the minister of the crown, and -appointed a miu* 
ister of its own, Mr. Oenet, to succeed him. His mis- 
sicm had for its object the enlisting of America in the 
caus^ of France, against Great Britain. Flattered by 
the manner in which he was received by the people, as 
well as by their professions of attachment to his country, 
Mr. Genet early anticipated the accomplishment of his 
object. Presuming too much upon this attachment, he 
was led into a series of acts infringing the neutrality 
proclaimed by the president. He also attempted to 
rouse the people against the government, i)ecause it did 
not second all his views. At length, on the advice of 
his cabinet, the president solicited of the French re- 
public the recall of Mr. Genet, and the appointment of 
some one to succeed him. Monsieur Fauchet was ap- 
pointed, and was instructed to assure the American gov- 
ernment, that France totally disapproved of the conduct 
of his predecessor. 

Mr. Genet, on his arrival in the country, landed at Charleston, 
S. C. He was received by the ffoyemor of that state, and by the 
citizens, with a flow of enthunastic feeling, equalled only by 
that which had been evinced towards his nation at the cfnquest 
of Yorktown. 

Soon* after landing at Charleston, he began to authorize the fit- 
ting and- arming of vessels in that port, enlisting men, and gir- 
ing commissions to cruise and commit hostilities against nations 
with which the United States were at peace. Vessels captured 
by these cruisers were brought into port, and the consuls of 
Irance, under the authority of Genet, not yet recognized as a 
minisler by the American government, assumed the power of 
holding courts of admiralty on them, of trying and condemning 
them, and of authorizing tneir sale. 

On the meetingof congress, December, 1703, the proclamation 
of neutrality' was approyed by them, as well as the conduct of the 
^vemment towards Mr. Genet. 

Finding on most questions, arising between the French minis* 
ter and the ffoyemment of the United States, a wide and an in- 
•reaAiig difference of yiev7i) ixidL Tp«t^wTVTw%'«L^\«^vSw»3Ss.s5S»^ 
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nsulting from his continuance in that character^ the cabinet 
nnanimoufllj advised his recall. 

24. 1794. On the last day of December, 1793, Mr. 
Jefferson, the secretary of state, resigned his office, and 
was succeeded by Edmund Randolph, the then attorney* 
general. This latter office was filled by William Brad* 
ford, a gentleman of considerable eminence in Pennsyl* 
Yania. 

25. During the session of congress this year, a resolu- 
tion passed to provide k ^ayal force adequate to the pro* 
tection of the commerce of the United States against 
the Algerine corsairs. The force proposed was to con* 
sist of six frigates, four of fopty-four, and two of thirty-six 
guns. 

This measure was founded upon the communications of the 
president, from which it appeared that the prospect of beins able 
to negotiate a treaty of peace. with the dey of Algiers was doubt 
ful ; mat eleven American merchant vessels, and upwards of one 
hundred citizens, had been captured by them ; and that fhrther 
preparations were making for a renewed attack upon unprotectc 
ed vessels belonging to the United States. 

26. During this session of congress, a law passed, 
prohibiting the carrying on of the slave trade from the 
American ports. 

England had been actively engaged :n the slave trade nearly 
fifty years, when the first settlement was effected in Virginia. 
Slavery was early introduced into the American colonies. The 
first slaves, about twenty in number, were broiight to Virginia, in 
1610, by a Dutch ship. The importation of them gradually in- 
creased, and althougn principally bought by the southern pl^t* 
ers, slaves were soon found, in ^reat numbers, in all the colo- 
nies. In 1784, they amounted to six hundred thousand ; in 1790, 
to six hundred and ninety-seven thousand six .hundred and 
ninety-six. 

A disgust towards this inhuman traffic appeared very early in 
the colonies ; but it was countenanced ana patronized by the 
English government, and thus introduced into, and fastened 
upon the country, without the power, on the part of the colonies, 
to arrest it. 

In Massachusetts, in 1645, a law was made, ** prohibiting the 
buying and selling of slaves, except those taken in lawful war 
or reduced to servitude by theii crlmee." In 1703, the same 
colony imposed a heavy duty on esvsr^ \A^gi\sss^KSi^tA.\ vs^^xok 
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a nubsequent law on the subject, they called the practice '^ the tm^ 
natural and untuanaUahU custom of enslaving mankind,'* «ln Vir« 
ginia, as early as 1699, attempts were made to repress ^e impor- 
tation of slaves, by heavy duties. These, and ower acts, show 
that the North American provinces would, if left to themselves, 
have put an end to the importation of slaves, before the era of 
their independence. 

In 1778, Virginia abolished the traffic bylaw; Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvaniafand Massachusetts, prohibited it be- 
fore the year 1789. The continental congress passed a resolu* 
tion against the purchase of slaves imported from Africa, and- 
exhorted the colonies to abandon the trade altogether. The third 
congress of the United States, as stated above, prohibited the 
trade, by law. Thus we 'see, in the United States, a very early 
and settled aversion to the slave trade manifesting itself) and be- 
fore European nations had consented to relinquish it, several of 
the states had utterly prohibited it. 

27. At this session, also, several measures were adopt- 
ed in anticipation of a war with Great Britain, growing 
out of her commercial restrictions, which bore heavy, and 
operated most unjustly, upon the United States. Bills 
were passed for laying an embargo for thirty days — for 
erecting fortifications — for organizing the militia, and 
increasing the standing army. As an adjustment of di^ 
ferences, however, seemed desirable, Mr. Jay was ap- 
pointed envoy extraordinary to the court of St. James, 
and succeeded in negotiatiDg a treaty with Great Britain 
the following yes?. 

Among the offensive acts of the government of Great Britain, . 
was an order of June, 1793, prohibiting the exportation of com 

-*to France, and authorizing the capture of neutral vessels carrying 
it thither. Under this oraer, many American vessels were cap- 
tnred, and carried into England. In November following, addi- 
tional instructions were given by the British cabinet, to ships of 
war and privateers^ to bnng into port, for trial, all ships laden 
with goods fVom France, or ner colonies, and such as were carry- 
ing provisions, or other supplies, to either. To these causes of 
complaint. Great Britain had added another, viz. neglecting to 

' deliver up the western poets according to treaty. 

While measures were taking, in anticipation of war, th% presi- 
dent received advices from England, that the order of November 
had been considerably modified ; that most of the mercha.nl ve.«o 
•els n^ich had been earned mU> ^T\.^«t \f«\.^^wii^\«k"v^'«%afc^*N 
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and that a ditp&itioii fbr i»eaee with the United States eadated im 
the British cabinet. , 

These advices opened to the president the prospect of restoring 

a good understandinff between the two nations, and induced him 

immediately to nominate an envoy to settle existing differences. 

' and to negotiate commercial arrangements.' The nomination of 

Mr. Jay was approved, in the senate, by a majority often. 

To those opposed to the administration, no step could have 
be^n more unexpected or disagreeable, than this decisive meas- 
ure of the president. Prejudices against Great Britain had 
risen to their height, and hostilities against her were loudly de- j 

manded, as both just and necessary. It was not singular, tneie* I 

fore, that, for Uiis act, the president should receive the severest . ( 
censures of the opposition party, nor that all who favored his ■ 

efforts for peace should be included in the general denunciatioii. 

28. The suspension of hostilities against the Indians 
in the nbrth-west, in consequence of their consenting to 
a conference in the spring of 1794, has already been 
noticed. (Sec, 21.) This effort to conclude a treaty with 
them failing, Gen. Wayne, who had succeeded Gen. St 
Clair, engaged the Indians, August 20th, 1794, on the 
banks of the Miami, and gained a complete victory over 
them. 

The American troops engaged in this battfe did not exceed 
nine hundred ; the Indians amounted to two thousand. In this 
decisive engagement, Gen. Wayne lost one hundred and seven 
in killed and wounded, including officers. After the battle, he 
proceeded to lay waste the whole Indian country. By means of 
tliis victory over the Miamis, a general war with the Six Nations, 
and all tlie tribes north-west of the Ohio, was prevented. 

• 

29. This year, 1794, was distinguished by an insur- 
rection in Pennsylvania, known by the name of the 
" Whiskey Insurrection," growing out of laws enacted 
by congress, in n91, laying duties on spirits distilled 
within the Uiiited States, and upon stills. In August, 
the president issued his proclamation, commanding the 
insurgents to disperse. This not having the desired 
effcctfa respectable body of militia was ordered out, un- 
r/fr Gov, Lee, of Maryland, on whose approach the in- 

snrgeuts laid down their atma, soWcaV^^nJcv^ c\«wsfcw^^ <A 
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the government, and promised future submission t9 

the laws. 

From the time that duties were laid upon spirits distilled with- 
in the United States, &c.; combinations were formed, in the four 
western counties of Pennsylvania, to prevent their collection. 
Numerous meetings were held at difibrent times and places, at 
which resolutions were passed, and, in several instances, vio- 
lences were committed upon.the officers of the revenue. Eigh- 
teen of the insurgents were tsdten, and tried for treason, but not 
convicted^ 

30. 1795. January 1st, Col. Hamilton resigned the 
office of secretary of the treasury, and was succe^ed 
by Oliver Wolcott. of Connecticut. Nearly at the same 
time, Timothy Picl^ering succeeded Gen. Knox, in the 
department of war. 

31. In June, Mr. Jay having succeeded in negotiating 
a treaty with Great Britain, the senate was convened to 
consider its merits. Afler an elaborate discussion of it, 
that body advised to its ratification by a majority of 
twenty to ten. Notwithstanding the gre^t opposition to 
it that prevailed among the enemies of Great Britain, 
the president gave it his signature. Contrary to the 
predictions of many in the country, the treaty settled 
existing difficulties between the two nations, prevented 
a war, which previously seemed fast approaching, and 
proved of great advantage to the United States. 

The treaty, when publis)ied, found one party prepared for its 
condemnation, while the other was not readv for its defence. 
Time was necessary for a judicious and careful consideration of 
its merits. 

In the populous cities, meetings were immediately called, and 
resolutions and addresses forwarded to the president requesting 
him to withhold his assent. Upon the president, however, these 
had no other effect, than to induce him to wei^h still more care 
fully the merits of the treatv. When, at lengui, he was satisfied 
of its utility, he signed it, although he thereby incurred the cen- 
■ures of a numerous portion of the tsitizens. 

32. In the course of the following autumn, treaties 
were concluded with the dey of Algiers, and with 'the 
Miamis in the west. By the former treaty ^ A.^KN^xv^-KSh. 

22* 
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citizens, in captivity in Algiers, were Iftierated ; and by 
the latter, the western frontiers of the United States 
were secured from savage invasion. A treaty with Spain 
soon after followed, by which the claims of the United 
States, on the important points of boundary, and the 
navigation of the Mississippi, were fully conceded. 

33. On the first of June, 1796, Tennessee was ad« 
mitt^d, by act of congress, into the Union as a state. 

TenDessee derives its name from its principal river. This 
name, in the language of the Indians, ffignifies a curved spoon^ 
the curvature, to Oieir imiiginations, resembling that of the river 
Ten^ssee. 

The territory of Tennessee was granted, in 1664, bv Charles 
II. to the Earl of Clarendon, and others, blinf included in the 
limits of the Carolinas. About the beginning of the next centuiji 
Carolina was divided into two provinces, and Tennessee tell to 
the lot of the northern province. Near Uie year 1754. fiflv fam<* 
ilies were settled on the Cumi>erland river, where Nashville now 
stands ; but they were dislodged by the savages soon afler. In 
1765, a number of emigrants settled themselves beyond the pres- 
ent limits uf North Carolina, and were the first of the colonists 
of Tennessee. By the year 1773^ the inhabitants had considera'> 
blj increased. When the constitution of North Carolina was 
formed, in 1776, that district sent deputies to the meeting. In 
the year 1780, a small colony of about forty families, under the 
direction of James Robertson, crossed the mountains, and settled 
on the Cumberland river, where the^ founded Nashville. In 1785| 
the inhabitants of Tennessee, feehng the inconveniences of s 
government so remote as that in the capital of North Carolina., 
endeavored to form an independent one, to which tl^y intended 
to give the name of the <' State of Franklin ;" but, differing among 
themselves, the scheme for tJie time was abandoned. In 178^, 
the legislature of North Carolina passed an act cedinj^ the teni* 
tory, on certain conditions, to the United States. Congress, in 
the followinjg year, accepted the cession, and by anouer act| 
passed on the 2()th of May, 1790, provided for its government 
Sunder the title of ""The territory of the United States, south of 
the Ohio." In 1796, congress passed an act enabling Uie people 
to form a state constitution, which having been adopted and ap- 
proved, Tennessee was acknowledged as a sovereign state m the 
Union. 

34. On the meeting of congress in 1796, resolutions 
were passed to carry into effect the treaties Deffotkted 
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the preceding year. On the subject of the treaty with 
Great Britain, the liveliest sensibility still prevailed. 
Afler a spirited and protracted debate of seven weeks, 
on the subject of making the necessary arrangements for 
this treaty, resolutions to that effect passed the house by 
a majority of only three. 

35. As the time for a new election of the chief magis- 
trate of the Union approached, Gen. Washington signi- 
fied his intention to retire from public life. Wishing to 
terminate his political course with an act suitable to his 
own character, and permanently useful to his country- 
men, he published a valedictory address to the people of 
the United States, fraught with maxims of the highest 
political importance, and with sentiments of the warm- 
est affection for his country. 

In conclusion, this great and good man bore his solemn testi- 
mony to the importance of religum and morality, as intimately 
connected with political prosperity. " Of all the dispositions and 
habits which lead to political prosperity," he observed, *^ religion 
and moraUty are indispensable supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tnbute of patriotism, who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties 
of men and citizens. The mere pblitician, eauallv with the pious 
man, ought to respect and cherish them. A volume coula not 
trace all their connections with private and public felicity. Let 
it simply be asked, Where is the security for propei^y, for reputa- 
tion, tor life, if the sense of religious obligations desert the oaths 
which are the instnmients of investigation in courts of justice P 
And let us with caution indulge the supposition, that morality 
can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be conceded 
to the influence of refined education on minds of peculiar struc- 
ture, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
fnorality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle" 

36. In February, 1797, the votes for his successor 
were opened and counted in the presence of both houses 
of congress. The highest* number appearing in favor of 
Mr. Adams, he was declared to be elected president of 
the United States, for the four years ensuing, commenc- 
mg on the 4th of March. Mr. Jefferson succeeded Mt. 
Adams in the vice-pTeaidenc.^ . 
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NOTES. 

37. Manners. We can remark, during this period, 
■o rery distinct change in the manners of the people 
of the United States, except that the introduction of 
French philosophy seems to have affected, in some de- 
gree, the sober habits and strict m(^ality of the people, 
which, although relaxed by the war, had now begun to 
resume their influence. 

. 38. Religion. At the close of the preceding period, 
we observed that religioii had revived. In a degree, from 
the injuries it suffered during the revolutionary war ; and 
we might have expected, that, under the auspices of a 
wise and settled government, conducted by a practical 
Christian like Washington, it would have acquired a still 
more commanding influence. Such, however, was not 
.the fact. 

As the people of the United States heartily espoused 
the cause of thq revolution in France, and sympathized 
with that people, in their struggle for freedom, it was but 
too natural, that the sentiments of the revolutionists, on 
other than political subjects, should be imbibed. As the 
French revolutionists were almost universally deists, or 
atheists, Hhese sentiments were extensively spread oyer 
the United States. 

^ For a time, the boldness of the enterprises, the splendor of the 
victories, and the importance of the conquests, achieved by the 
French republic, promoted the extension of French infidelity m the 
United States. " Most eyes," says Dr. Dwiffht, " were disabled 
from seeing the nature of the purposes which the revolutionists 
had in view, and of the characters which were exhibited on this 
singular stage. In the agitation &nd amazement excited in ali 
men, few retained so steady optics as to discern, without confu 
sion, th^jiecessary consequences of this stupendous shock." 

Infidelitjr was also greatly extended, at this time, by the writ- 
ings of Paine, Godwin, and others, which were industriously 
circulated through the country.* The perspicuous and sim- 

* Godwin^B Political Justice, and Paine's Age of Reason, powerAiIIy 
urged on the tide of infidelity. An enotmovxa edition of the latter publica- 
Uon waa printed in France, and sent to AmencK^xo \ife w^^tot ^^vi ^i^ti^ 
«B(r> ami frjMiv It could not be toU^ it v;«a t{)iv«u v««s^ 
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pie style of Paine, his keen powers of ridicule, directed against 
the Bible, and above all, the gratitude which multitudes felt for 
the aid his pen had given to our revolution, contributed to im- 
part to him a peculiarly powerful influence. His vicious life,^ 
however,- and the horrible enormities committed by the French 
revolutionists, gave such a fearful comment upon their principles, 
as at length, in a great measure, to bring them into^discredit, and 
to arrest their growing influence. 

39. Trade and Commerce. These flourished, dur* 
ing this period, beyond all former example. In 1797, 
the exports of the United States, of all kinds^ amounted 
to fifly-six millions eight hundred and fifty thousand two 
hundred and six dollars. The impo¥ts amounted to sev- 
enty-five millions three hundred and seventy-nine thou- 
sand four hundred and six dollars. Our vessels visited 
every part of the world, and brought wealth and luxu» 
ries from every country. 

40. Agriculture. Aside from the importance of 
agriculture, as furnishing us with the greatest portion of 
our food, it began now to derive greater consequence, 
as furnishing materials for our manufactures, ahd, still 
more, as contributing largely to our exports. In 1796, 
it was estimated that three fourths of the inhabitants of 
the United States, if not a greater proportion, were em» 
ployed in agricultural pursuits. 

41. Arts and Manufactures. During this, period, 
manufactures attracted the attention of government. 
Mr. Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, made a report 
to congress, on the subject, in which he set forth theif 
importance to the country, and urged the policy of aid- 
ing them. Since that time, the revenue laws have been 
framed with tlie view to the encouragement of manu- 
factures, and their promotion has been considered as a 
part of the settled policy of the United States. Although 
the flourishing state of commerce commanded the atten- 
tion, and absorbed the capital of the country, in some 
degree, to the exclusion of other objects, still manufac- 
tures made considerable progress. 

42. Population, T\ie Vii\v^\VK»\^ ^\ •^^^J^.^iciss^ 
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States, at the close of this period, amounted to abonl 
five millions. 

43. Education. The- adoption of the federal consti- 
tution placed the political affairs of the United States on 
a permanent baiiis ; and since that period, learning haa 
flourished. 

In 17!)!, the University of Vermont wai estiblifhed at Burling* 
ton; Williiim8'ColUge,MBB9actiiuetta, inl793; Union Colle^, 
at SchenecUidy. New York, and Greenville ColUge, Tennettee, 
in 1794 ; Bawdoin College, at Siunawick, in Maiae, 1796. An 
Historical Society was To cm ed in MasBachusetts, in 1791, and in- 
corporated in 1704. It has published Iwentj-thiee volume* of 
documents designed to illustrate t]ie past and present state Of the 
coonlijr. 

REFLECTIONS. 

44. A abort time since, we were occopied in considering the 
United States atruggling for independence, under Washington, 
as a leader of their armies. Under his guidance, we saw them 
triumph, and become a free nation. We have also seen Qiem, 
with Wa^ington at the head of the conTention, forming our ex- 
cellent craistitution. We nme see them, with Washington their 
ehi^ magittrali, taking their place among the sovereigntiet of 
the earth, and launching forth on the fuirtide of successful ex- 
periment , 

Under Washington, as our leader, we won am independenee , 
formed our constitution ; established ouc government. And wh«t 
reward does he ask for services like these ? Does he a^ a dia- 
dem ? Does he lay hia hand upon onr national treasurj f Doaa 
he claim to he emperor of the nation that had rieaM 19 under hu 
.aas;nce>? No. AlUiotigh " totin wmr, firtt in pMe*, to* fa Uw 
* " ' ' iintrymen " ' 

urallift, 
in^tru menial i^ achievis 

' Ml ere is no parallel 
ington, Alexander '" ' 
Ceesar become* Qu 
iiafflad aapiraat 1ft Onlt 

Washin^on'- 

*' His mihlM)' 
*Jirf Ihin Mfl! 
Iat"d his 
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humanity always found a refuge in his tent. In the morning of 
triumph) and in the darkness of adversity, he was alike serene ; 
at all times tranquil as wisdom and simple as virtue. After the 
acknowledgment of American independence, when the unani- 
mous suffrages of a flree people called |iim to administer their 
government, his administration, partaking of his character, watf 
mild and firm at home, noble ana prudent abroad."* 

« lBeUqain*s LsMsis. 
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UNITED STATES. 

- - - * - 

PERIOD vm. 

DISTINGUISHED FOR ADAMs's ADMINISTRATIOK. 

'Extending from the Inauguration of President Adams^ 
1797, to the Inauguration of Thomas Jefferson, as 
President of the United States, 1801. 

Sec. 1. On the fourth of March, 1797, Mr. Adams^ 
in the presence of the*senate, of the officers of the 
general and state governments, and a numerous con*. 
course of spectators, took the oath of office, as president 
of the United States. 

The condition of the country, at tfie close of "Wash* 
ington's administration, and the commencement of Mr. 
Adams's, was greatly improved from that of 1789, tiie 
period at which the former entered upon his office. 

At home, a sound credit had been established; an immense 
floating debt had been funded in a manner perfectly satisfactory 
to the creditors, and an ample revenue had been providea. 
Those difficulties, which a- system of internal taxation, on its 
first introduction, is doomed to encounter, were completely re- 
moved ; and the authority of the government was firmly es^ 
tablished. 

Funds for the gradual payment of the debt had been provided ; 
a considerable part of it nad actually been discharged ; and that 
system which is now operating its entire extinction, had been 
matured and adopted. The afipicultural and commercial wealth 
of the nation had increased beyond all former example. Tlie 
numerous tribes of Indians, on the west, had been taught, by 
Arms and bj justice) to respectthe\3iu\A^^\A.\A%)«Ad.\A ^^titinue 
/o peace. 
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Abroad, the differenceB with Spain had been accommodated. 
The free navigation of the Mississippi had been acquired, with 
the use of New Orleans, as a place of deposit, for three yean^ 
and afterwards, imtil some equivalent place should be designated. 

Those causes of mutual exasperation, which had threatened 
to involve the United States in a war with the greatest maritime 
and commercial power in the world, had been removed ; and the 
military posts whleh had been occupied witliin their territory, 
from their existence as a nation, had been evacuated. Treatiei 
had been formed with Alffiers and Tripoli, and no captures ap- 
pear to have been made by Tunis ; so that the Mediterranean 
was opened to American, vessels. 

This bright prospect was, indeed, in part, shaded by the dis- 
contents of France. But the causes of these discontents it had 
^en impossible to avoid, without surrendering tlie riffht of 8elf> 

Sovemment. Such was the situation of the United States at 
le close of Washington's, and the commencement of Adams's 
administration. 

2. Just before Washington retired from office, learn- 
*'ng that France meditated hostilities against the United 
States, by way of depredations on her West India com- 
merce, he had recalled Mr. Monroe, then minister to 
that court, and despatched Gen. C. C. Pinckney, minis- 
ter plenipotentiary, to adjust existing differences. 

Immediately upon succeeding to the presidency, Mr. 
Adams received intelligence that the French republic 
had announced to Gen. Pinckney its determination ** not 
to receive another minister from the United States, until 
afler the redress of grievances," &c. 

On the receipt of this intelligence, the president is- 
sued his proclamation to convene congress on the I5th 
of June. In his speech on that occasion, having stated 
the indignity offered the United States by Frahce, in 
refusing to receive her minister, the prq^ident, in the 
tone of a high-minded and independent American, urged" 
congress ** to repel this indignity of the French govern- 
ment, by a course which shdl convince that government 
and the world, that we are not a degraded people, hu- 
miliated under a colonial spirit of fear and a sense of in<> 
feriority, fitted to be the miserable instruments of foreign^ 

28 
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influence, and regardless of national honor, charactei. 

* and interest." 

Notwithstanding this language, the president stUl 
retained a desirq for peace. Upon his recommendation, 
three envoys extraordinary, C. C. Pinckney, Elbridge 
Gerry, and John Marshall, were appointed to the French 

.republic, to carry into effect the pacific dispositions of ' 
the United States. 

3. For a considerable time, no certain intelligence 
reached the country respecting the negotiations at Paris. 
At length, in the winter of 1798, letters were received 
from the American envoys, indicating an unfavorable 
state of things ; and in the spring, despatches arrived, 
which announced the total failure of the mission. 

Before the French government would acknowledge the envoys, 
money, by way of trmUe, was demanded in eirplicit terms of the 
United States. This being refused, an attempt was next made ta#' 
excite the fears of Ihe American ministers for their country and 
themselves. The immense power of France was painted in 
glowing colors, the humiliation of the house of Austria was stated, 
and the conquest of Britain was confidently anticipated. In the 
friendship ot France alone, they were told, could America look • 
fbr safety. 

During these transactions, occasion was repeatedlj taken to 
insult the American government ; open war was continued to be 
urged by the cruisers of France on American commerce ; and th« 
flag of tne United States was a sufficient justification for the cap 
tnre and condemnation of any vessel over which it waved. 

4. Perceiving further negotiations to he in vain, con 
gcess now proceeded to the adoption of vigorous meas 
ures for retaliating injuries, which had heen sustained, 
and for repelling still greater injuries, which were threat- 
ened. Amongst these measures was the augmentation 
rf the regular«army. 

A' regiment of artillerists and en^neers was added to the per- 
manent et^tablishment, and the preltident was authorized to raise 
twelve additional regiments of iiifantiy , and one regiment of cav- 
alry. He was also authorized to appomt ofHcers for a provisional 
army, and to receive and organize volunteer corps. 

By the unanimous consent of the senate, Gen. Wash- 
•ington was appointed l)euleiv^Tvt-^<&Tvet^ ^wd oAvcvv^^vwd- 
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er-in-chief of all the armies raised, or to be raised, in the 
United States. 

5, While preparations were thus making for war, in- 
direct pacific overtures were communicated by the 
French government to the president.. and a willingness 
expressed to acccimnodate existing difTerences on rea* 
lionable terms. 

Solicitous to restore that harmony and good under* 
standing, which had formerly existed between the two 
. countries, the president listened to these overtures, and 
appointed three envoys — ^Oliver Ellsworth, chief justice 
of the United States ; Patrick Henry,* then late govern- 
or of Virginia ; and William Vans Murray, minister at 
the Hague — to discuss and settle, by treaty, all contro- 
versies between the United States and France. 

On the arrival of these envoys at Paris, they found 
the government in the hands of Bonaparte^ who had not 
been concerned In the transactions which had disturbed 
the peace of the two countries. Negotiations were com- 
menced, which terminated in a treaty of peace, Septem- 
ber 30, 1800 ; soon after which the provisional army in 
America was, by order of congress, disbanded. 

6. On the 14th of December, 1799, Gen. Washington 
expired, at his seat at Mount Vernon, in Virginia, leav- 
ing a nation to mourn his loss, and to embalm his mem- 
ory with their tears. 

Believing, at the commencement of his complaint, that its con- 
clusion would be mortal, he economized his time in arranging, 
with the utmost serenity^ those few concerns which required his 
attention. To his physician he expressed his conviction that he 
was dying ; " but,** said he, " / am not afraid to die" 

On the arrival of the news of his death at Philadelphia, Mon- 
day, congress immediately adjourned. On the day succeeding, 
resolutions were adopted expressive of the grief of the members, 
and a committee was appointed to devise a mode by which the 
national feelings should be expressed. 

Tliis committee, in their report, recommended that a marble 
monument be erected by the United States, at the city of Wash* 

* Before the time of embarkation, Mr. Henry died, and Got. Davie of 
tiarth CaroJJaa was appointed \n VtVa Toonv. 
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in^n, to commemorate the great events of Washin^n's mil> 
ta^ and political life ', that a funeral oration be delivered by a 
member of congress ; that the president be requested to write a 
letter of condolence to Mrs. Washington ; and that it be recom- 
mended to the citizens of the United States, to wear crape on the 
left arm for thirty days. 

These resolutions passed both houses unanimously. The whole 
nation appeared in mourning. The funeral procession at the ci^ ^ 
of Philaaelphia was grand and solemn, and the eloquent oration, ' 
delivered on the occasion by Gen. Henry Lee, was heard with 
profound attention, and with deep interest. 

Throughout the United States, similar marks of affliction 
were exhibited. Funeral orations were delivered, and the best ■ 
talents devoted to an 'expression of grief, at the loss of" the man, 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow 
citizens." 

7. In 1800, agreeably to a resolution passed in con* 
gress in 1790, (f^er. VII. Sec, S,) the seat of government 
was transferred from Philadelphia to the city of Wash- 

' ington, in the district of Columbia. 

The District of Coluwhia is a territory of ten miles square. It 
is about -three hundred miles from the sea, at the head of tide 
water on the Potomac, which runs through it diagonally, near 
the centre. It was ceded, in 1790, to the United States, by-Mary- 
land and Virginia, and it is under the immediate government of 
congress. 

8. On the 4th of March, 1801, Mr. Adams's term of 
office as president would expire. Before the arrival of 
the time for a new election, it had been pretty certainly 
predicted, that he could not be re-elected. His admin- 
istration, through the whole course of it, had been the 
subject of much popukr clamor, especially by the demo- 
cratic party. But the measures, which most excited the 
opposition of that party, and which were most success- 
fully employed to destroy the popularity of Mr. Adams'f 
administration, and to place the government in other 
hands, were several laws passed during his prijsidency, 
among which were the ''Alien** and "Sedition** laws! 

By the " alien law,^^ the president was authorized to order any 
MJien, whom " he should judge d^jm^vit^iwa \» Uve ^ace and rafety 
of the United States, &c., \o de^^iV o>a\. ot >3ttft \fcm\»rj^H)r\>io:vBk 
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mich time*' as'he should judge proper, upon penalty of bein|^ 
** imprisoned for a term not exceeding three years," &c. 

Tile design of the '^ sedUian law" so called, was to punish the 
abuse of 8j>eech, and of the press. It imposed a heavy pecuniary 
fine, and imprisonment for a term of years, upon such as should 
combine or conspire together to oppose any measure of govern- ' 
ment ; upon such as ihould write, print, utter, publish, &c., *^ any 
false, scandalous, and malicious writinjT against the government 
of the United States, or either house of the congress of the Uni- 
ted States, or the president,'* &c. 

These acts, together with others for raising a standing airmyi 
and imposing a oirect tax and internal duties, with other causeS| 
so increased the opposition to Mr. Adams's administration, as to 
prevent his re-election, and greatly to weaken the strength of that 
party to whom he owed his elevaUon to the presidency. 

9. The strife of parties, during the term of election- 
eering, was spirited. On canvassing the votes of the 
electors for president, it was found that Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Burr had each seventy-three votes, Mr. Adams 
sixty-five, and C. C. Pinckney sixty-four. As the con- 
stitution provided that the person having the greatest 
number of votes should be president, and Mr. Jefferson 
and Mr. Burr having an equal number, it became the 
duty of the house of representatives, voting by states, to 
decide between these two gentlemen. 

The ballot was taken for several days in succession, 
February, 1801, before a choice was made. The feder- 
al party generally supported Mr. Burr ; the democratic 
party Mr. Jefferson. At length, afler much political heat 
and party animosity, the choice fell upon the latter, who 
was declared to be elected president of the United States 
for four years, commencing March 4th, 1801. Mr. Burr 
was elected vice-president. 

As this was the first time that the election of president had 
eome before congress, since the adoption of the constitution, a 
deep interest was taken in the subject. This interest was height- 
ened by the excited state of parties, into which congress itself, 
and the people of the United States, were divided. The mode 
of proceeding to the flection of president, therefore, was settled 
,in due form and solemnity. Among other rules, it was settled^ 
'dat, after the balloting nad coxom^Ttfife^^^fe Vv^xijaft ^^^^^'c^* 
Mdjourn, until a choice was m«ide-, \iiaX. ^(5[v«. ^c^crt^ciV^^ \«paaf^ 

23* 
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should be closed, during the balloting, except a^inst the ofiicera 
of the house ; that, in balloting, the representatives of the respeo 
tive states should be so seated, that the delejoration of each state 
should be together. The representatives of each state were to 
ballot among themselves : duplicates of these ballots were to be 
made, and placed in two ballot boxes. When all the states had 
thus voted, the ballot boxes were to be carried by the sergeant- 
at-arms to two separate tables. The ballots were then to be 
counted by tellers, eight in number, at each table. When count- 
ed, the reports were to be announced from each table * if these 
reports agreed, they were to be accepted, as the true votes of the 
states ; if they differed, a new balloting was to be made. • 

On Wednesdav, the 11th of February, the votes from the sev- 
eral electoral colleges were counted in the senate chamber, in 
presence of both houses; and the result was declared by the 
president to be, no choice — Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Burr having 
each an equal number of votes. 

The question therefore devolving upon the house of representa- 
tives, that body returned to their chamber, where seats had been 
previously prepared for the members of the senate. A call of the 
members of tne house, arranged according to states, was then 
made ) upon which it appeared that every member was present, 
except Gen. Sumpter, wno was imwell, and unable to attend. 
Mr. Nicholson, of Maryland, was also unwell, but attended, and 
had a bed prepared for him in one of the committee rocans, to 
which place the ballot>box was carried to him, by the tellers, on 
the part of the state. 

Tne first ballot was eight states for Mr. Jefferson, six for Blr. 
Burr, and two divided ; which result continued to be the same ' 
after .balloting thirty-five times. The thirty-sixth ballot deter- 
mined the question. 

This important decision took place at twelve o'clock on the 
17th of February, when there appeared for Mr. Jefferson ten 
states; for Mr. Burr four states; and the remainiiur two jKreie 
blank ballots. The states which voted for Mr. Jef&rson were,, ^ 
Georgia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, Mary- 
land, rennsylvania. New Jersey, New York, and Vermont. The 
states for Mr. Burr were. New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island. The blank states were Delaware 
and South Carolina. 



NOTES. 

10. Manners. The manners of the people of the 
United States underwent no mwVa^ Ocvaxi^^ dwl^s^^ this 
period. 
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I 

11. Religion.^ Although infidelity does not seem to 
have made much progress in the United States, during 
this period, it was eyident that it had taken deep root in 
many minds. 

Infidels, however, were less confident, and less ready to avonv 
their sentiments. They stood abashed before tbe world, at th« 
fearful and blood-chilhnffhorrors which their principles had 
poured out upon France. Their doctrines were, at the same time, 
powerfully refuted by the ablest men both in England and Ameri- 
ca. At length, they ceased to make proselytes, spoke favorably 
of the Christian religion, generally admitted that it was absolute- « 
ly necessary to good government ; and error, with regard to re- 
ligion, assumed a new form. 

Towards the close of this period, a revival of religion com- 
menced in New England, and seems to have been the beginning 
of that series of levivals which have since overspread the Unit^ 
States. Some sects, which had before regarded ** revivals of re- 
li^on " with suspicion or aversion, became convinced of their 
utility, and began to promote them. 

12. Trade and Commerce. Trade and commerce 
were still prosperous, and the remarks made in respect 
to them, under Period VII., applj^to them during this 
period. 

The exports, in 1801, were ninety-three millions twenty thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy-three dollars ; the imports, one 
hundred and eleven millions, three hundred a^d sixty-three thou- 
sand five hundred and eleven dollars. 

13. Agriculture. Agriculture still continued to 
flourish. 

14. Arts and Manufactures. The general remarks 
on the preceding period, relative to this subject, apply, 
without material alteration, to this period. 

15. Population. The number of inhabitants, at the 
close of this period, was not far from five millions fiFe* 
hundred thousand. 

16 Education. We have nothing particular to ob> 
serve in relation to education. Public and private 
schools, however, were multiplied,, as the people in* 
creased, and as new settlements were made. 

In 1796, a college was founded ^X\lfcx\Tl^Tl;^«t^^M^K^^'«^ 
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the Transylvania University. Middlebury Collegei in Termont, 
was founded in 1800. At the commencement ofthe 18th centu 
rr, there was, in New England, but one college completely 
rounded, but nowthere were six ; in the colonies south of Con 
necticut, there was only on«, but now tlMre were fifleiBn or ttx 
teen. 
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UNITED STATES. 



PERIOD IX. 

DISTINGUISHED FOR JEFFERSON's ADMINISTRATION. 

Extending from the Inauguration of President Jefferson^ 
1801, '^o the Inauguration of James Madison^ as Presi' 
dent of the Unit^ States, 1809. 

Sec. 1. On the 4th of March, 1801, Mr. JelTerson, 
agreeably to the constitution, was regularly inducted into 
the office of president of the United States. 

2. The commencement of Mr. Jefferson's administra- 
tS>n was marked by the removal of a great portion of 
those who held responsible and lucrative offices, on the 
ground, that they were too exclusively the friends of the 
party opposed to that, which had elevated him to office. 

3. Ck>ngress met on the 8th of Pecember. In his 
speech at the opening of the session, the president re- 
commended the abolition of the internal taxes ; the re- 
peal of the act passed towards the close of Mr. Adams's 
administration, reorganizing the United States courts, 
and erecting sixteen new judges ; and an enlargement 
of the rights of naturalization. ^ The debates "on th6se 
several topics, in both houses of congress, were extend- 
ed to great length, and displayed much eloquence, argu- 
ment, and warmth. The recommendation of the presi- 
dent, notwithstanding the opposition, prevailed^ and h\Ll& 
in accordance therewitVi weie ^^jasft^« 
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The internal taxes, from the time of their establishment, had 
been extremely unpopular with the party which had elevated 
Mr. Jefferson to the presidency. It was a favorite measure, 
therefore, of his, to procure their abolition. 

The national judicial establishment originally consisted of a 
supreme court, with six judges, who twice sk year isade a tour of 
the United States* in three circuits. Under this arrangement, 
great inconveniences were experienced by the court, me bar, 
and the suitors. The new arrangement in the judicial system, 
and the increase of judges at the close of Mr. Adams's term, had 
excited, in a large portion of the citizens, the hope of a more 
prompt and impartial administration of justice. To that portion 
of the community, the repealing act was a painful disappoint- 
ment. • ' 

4. In 1802, Ohio was admitted, by act of congress, 
as an independent state, into the Union. 

The state of Ohio derived its name from the river Ohio, which 
■weeps the south-eastern border of the state. 

Until 1787, it was inhabited only by Indians, a few Moravians, 
and trespassers on lands beloB^ng to the public. By virtue of 
her charter, the territory was claimed by Virginia, and held by 
her, althbugh the original charter of Connecticut, extending west 
to the Pacino ocean, included a great part of it. 

In 1781, the legislature of Virginia ceded to the United States 
all her rights to the territory north-west of the river Ohio, ex- 
cepting some few military tracts. In 1788, the first settlement 
was be^un at Marietta, under Gen. Rufus Putnam, from Nepv 
Enffland. It had been, the year before, erected into one district, 
including the present territories of Michigan, Illinois, and In- 
diana. 

Until 1795, the settlement of Ohio was retarded by constant 
wars with the Indians. But at that time, a general peace with 
the different tribes b^ng effected, by Gen. Wayne, under Wash- 
ington, the population of the territory rapidly increased by emi- 
grations from Europe, and still more from New England. 

5. In July, 1804, occurred the death of Gen. Alexan* 
der Hamilton, who fell in a duel fought with Aaron Burr, 
vice-president of the United States. 

Col. Burr had addressed a letter to Gen. Hamilton, in which 
he demanded a denial or acknowledgment, on the part of Hm 
latter, of certain offensive expressions, contained in a public ytt* 
per. Hamilton, decUninff to give either, was challenged vj 
burr. Although averse, from principle, to this ftU)de cfmKtAlnm 
personal controversieB, in an evil moin«aVHuEal*<«" * 
Djr a, false sense of honor, acce^d Vh» iiVnWw i y 
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ing his enemy, fell by means of his first fire. Among his persona] 
and political friends, his death caused a deep sensation. The 
people of New York city, in which he resided, paid him extra* 
ordmary honors. Few men have shone with greater brilliancy 
in our country ; few have been ffifled with a more powerful elo- 
quence, or have been more jnsUy respected for their talents oi 
attainments. 

6. Mr. Jefferson's first term of office ending this year^ 
a new election took place, at which he was re-chosen 
president, and on the 4th of March again took the oath 

* of office. George Clinton, of New York, was elected 
vice-president. 

7. During the year which commenced the second of 
Mr. Jefferson's presidency, a war, which had been con 
tinned for several years between the United -States and 
Tripoli, was concluded, and a treaty of peace negotiated 
by Col. Lear, between the two countries, by which the 
Tripolitan and American prisoners were exchanged, 
and the sum of sixty thousand dollars given to the 
pacha. 

The history of this war deserves a place in these pages. The 
commerce of the United States had oeen long annoyed by the 
Tripolitan cruisers — many merchantmen had been taken, and 
their crews imprisoned and cruelly treated. 

As early as 18U3, a squadron imder Com. Preble had been sent 
to the Mediterranean, to protect the American conmierce, and to ^ 
bring the corsairs to submission. During the same vear, Capt. * 
Baiiu)ridge, in the Philadelphia, Joined Com. Preble, and, in 
chasing a cruiser into the harbor of Tripoli, grounded his vessel ; 
and he and his crew were taken prisoners. 

Shortly after the surrender of tne Philadelphia, the Tripolitans 
got her afloat, and warped her into the outward harbor. In this 
situation. Lieutenant, allerwards Commodore Decatur, conceived 
the bold plan of attempting to set her on fire. He had the day 
before captured a smail xebec, laden with fruit and oil, which 
waa bound to Tripoli ; and having on board the Enterprise, which 
he commanded, an old pilot, who understood the Tripolitan lan- 
guage, he suggested his plan to Commodore Preble, who ap- 
proved of it. He would accept of only twenty men, although a 
much greater number volunteered, and but one bfficer, Mr. Mor- 
III, a midshipman. With these men, concealed in the bottom of 
*^* *rebee, on the approach oi nighty he sailed for th& P\uUsis^V> 
tking with lum the (Ad ^VUA. C>tL ^^^x^s^sSu^ise^'^'^'vsv^s^^^ 
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the xebec was hailed, when the pilot answered, that he had lost 
his cable and anchor, and begsea premission to make fast to the 
frigate until the morning, lliis the crew refused, but said ho 
might make fast to their stem hawser, until they sent a boat to 
the admiral for leave. 

As the boat put off for the shore, Lieut. Decatur, with his bravs 
companions, leaped on board the frigate, and in a few minutes 
swept the deck of every Tripolitan. Of fifty, not one reached 
the shore. The fHgate was now set on fire, and while the flames 
rose,, to spread consternation among the Tripolitans, they served 
to lighten the heroic Decatur and nis band oack in safety to the 
American squadron. Of the party, not one was killed, and but 
one wounded. This was a seaman who saved the life of his 
commander. In the first desperate struggle on board the Phila- 
delphia, Decatur was disarmed, and fell. A sabre was already 
lifted to strike the fatal blow, when this seaman, observing the 
perilous situation of his officer, reached forwaird and received the 
blow of the sabre on his arm* 

In consequence of the burning of the Philadelphia, the suffer- 
ings of Commodore Bainbridge and his crew, as well as those of 
otner Americans in captivity at Tripoli, were greatly increased. 
The accounts of their sufferings, transmitted to the United States, 
excited the S3rmpathy of idl classes, and a general cry for exer 
tions to effect their deliverance was' heard from all parts of the 
Union. 

It happened, that some time before this, the then reigning 
bashaw of Tripoli, Jussuf, third son of the late bashaw, haamur- 
dered his father and eldest brother, and proposed to murder the 
second, in order to possess himself of the throne. But the latter, 
Hamet Caramelli, made his escape, and Jussuf, without farther 
ppposition, usurped the government. ^ 

Hamet took refuge in Egypt, where he was kindly treated by 
the beys. Here he was, on the arrival of an accredited agent of 
the United States, Gen. Eaton, who revived his almost expiring 
hopes of regaining his rightful kingdom. 

Gen. Eaton had been consul for the United States up the 
Mediterranean, and was returning home when he heard of the 
situation of Hamet. Conceiving a plan of liberating the Ameri- 
cans in captivity at Tripoli, by means of the assistance of Hamet, 
and, at the same time, of restoring this exile to his throne, he 
advised with Hamet, who readily listened to the project, and 
gave his co-operation. 

A convention was accordinglv entered into between Gen. 
Eaton, on the part of the Uriitea States, and Hamet, by which 
the latter stipulated much in favor of the Americans, and was 
promised to he restored to his throne. 

WWi a small force, consisting of &«^Ya«Tv iioxsv ^«k Kxc^xy^'Uk 
squadron, tlie followers of Hatt\el,md aoxw^^ ^^^V^^«iNiQ«^a^ 
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Gen. Eaton and Hamet, with incredible toil and sufTerhig; pas^d 
the desert of iiarca, and took possession of Derne, the capital of 
a large province belonging to the kingdom of Tripoh. The 
forces of Eat<m were now so much increased, and the cause of 
Hamet had become so popular, that the prospect was flattering of 
his being able to reduce the city of Tripoli, and of effecting thc^ 
liberation of the captives without ransom. 

The sucqess of Eaton struck the usurper Jussuf with terror. 
Trenihlinff for his fate in this juncture, he proposed to Mr. Lear, 
the consul-general of America, then in the Mediterranean, to 
enter into negotiatiom Mr. Lear, who was authorized to enter 
into negotiation, accepted the proposal, although he knew of the 
success of Eaton and Hamet, and a treaty ensued. Eaton and 
Hainet were consequently arrested in the prosecution of their 
purpose, and the unfortunate exile failed of his promised restora- 
tion to^e thrune. 

In 1905, Hamet visited the United States, with the expectation 
of obtaining some remuneration for his services from America, 
and for her failure in fulfilling her stipulations to him by Gen. 
Eaton. A proposition to this effect was brought before congress^ 
but, after mucii discussion, was rejected. i 

8. During this year, 1805, Michigan became a dis- 
tinct territorial government of the United States. 

The Michigan territory, when first discovered by the whites, 
was inhabitea by the HaronSf a tribe of Indians, many of wHom 
were converted to Christianity by the Jesuit missionaries in 1648. 
About the year 1()7(), the Hurons were defeated and dispersed 
bv the Six iNations, about which time, tlie French took posses- 
sion of the territory, and built a fort at Detroit, and another at 
Michillimackinac. Little, however, was done by the French 
to settle the country. 

At the peace of 1763, the territory was ceded by the French 
to Great Britain, and by the latter to the United States in 1783. 
Until I7r;7, it remained in the same state of nature, without a 
government or any considerable settlements; but at this time, 
the several states which had claims upon it, ceded them to the 
United States, and a tr-ntorial government was instituted ovei 
all the ti'rriUiry north- vst of tiie Ohio. 

This territory rematM.d under one government until 1800, 
when the present state of Ohio was detaclied,and made a distinct 
governineiit. This wt followed, in ISOl, by a further separation 
of Indiana and lUiii is: and, in IdO.'), Michigin was also da- 
tached, and was erectea into a distinct territorial government. 
Gen. Hull w^ appointed by Mr. Jefferson the first governor. 

9. In the autumn of 180(), aproned \va«\ dQ,<!^<sAfc^^>*< 
the head o^ which waa Co\. ^ww^lot \^>^^^55cyRKSJd^s^!^ 

94 
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the territory west of the Alleganies, and of establishing 
an independent empire there, of which New Orleans 
was to be the capital, and himself thfe chief, Towards 
the accomplishment of this scheme, which, it afterwards 
appeared, had been some time in contemplation, the 
skilful cunning and intrigue of Col. Burr were directed. 
Happily, however, government, being apprized of his 
designs, arrested him, while as yet he had few adherents, 
and before his standard was raised. He was brought to 
trial at Richmond, on a charge of treason committed 
within the district of Virginia ; but, no overt act being 
proved against him in that state, he was released. 

In addition to this project, Col. Burr had formed another, which, 
in case of failure in the first, might be carried on independently 
of it : — this was an attack on Mexico, and tlie establisnment of 
an empire there. A third object was provided, merely ostensible. 
|. to wit, the settlement of the pretended purchase, of a tract or 
country on the Washita, claimed by a Baron Bastrop. This was 
to serve as a pretext for all his preparations, an allurement for 
such followers as really wished to acquire settlements in that 
countrv, and a cover under which to retreat, in the event of a 
final discomfiture of both branches of his real designs. 

He found at once that the attachment of the western country 
to the present Union was not to be shaken ; that its dissolution 
could not be effected with the consent of tiie inhabitants ; and 
that his resources were inadequate, as yet, to effect it by force 
He determined, therefore, to seize New Orleans, plunder the 
bank there, possess himself of the military and naval stores, and 
proceed on his expedition to Mexico. 

He collected, therefore, from all quarters, where himself or his 
agents possessed influence, all the ardent, restless, desperate, 
disaffected persons, who were for an enterprise analogous to tlieir 
characters. He also seduced good, well-meaning citizens, some 
by assurances that he possessed the confidence of the govern- 
ment, and was acting under its secret patronage ; and omers by 
offers of land in Bastrop's claim in the Washita. 

10. 1806. To understand the subsequent political 

history of the United States, and those measures of gov- * 

ernment, which were taken in relation to foreign powers, 

h is necessary to glance at the state of the European 

aations, at this peiiod— paTl\c»\x\«Li\^ V^v^Vo'^^Ti^lwidand 

France. These two couuttiea ^«tft tw^ ^V ^« ^w<^ 
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each other, and in their controversies had involved most 
of the continentaf powers. Towards the belligerents, 
America was endeavoring to maintain a neutrality, and 
peaceably to continue a commerce with them. It was 
hardly to be expected, however, that jealousies would not 
arise, between the contending powers, in relation to the 
conduct of America, and that events would not occur, 
calculated to injure her commerce, and disturb her peace. 
In addition to these circumstances, a controversy had * 
long existed, and continued to exist, between the United 
States apd Great Britain, in respect to the right of 
searching neutral ships and impressing seamen. Great 
Britainf claimed it as among her prerogatives to take 
her pative born subjects, wherever found, for her navy, 
and of searching American vesjsels for that purpose. 
As yet, no adjustment of thb controversy had been ef- 
fected. Notwithstanding the remonstrances of the •' 
American government, the officers of th^ British navy 
not unfrequently seized native born British subjects, who 
had voluntarily enlisted on board our vessels. They also 
impressed into the British service some thousands of 
American seamen. 

11. May 16th, 1806, the British government issued 
an order in council, declaring the ports and rivers from 
the Elbe, a river in Germany, to Brest, a town of France, 
to be in a state of blockade. By this order, American 
vessels, trading to these and intervening ports, were lia- 
ble to seizure and condemnation. 

12. In the ensuing November, 1806, Bonaparte issued 
his celebrated decree at Berlin, called the "Berlin decree,^' 
by which all the British islands were declared to be in 
a state of blockade, and all intercourse with them was 
prohibited. This decree violated the treaty between the 
United States and France, and the law of nations. 

The following are the principal articles of that decree, which 
related to the obstruction of American commerce : — 

1. The British islands are in a state of blockade. 

2. All commerce and correa^iidfeTwt^ V\>\t^^\sw\^^x^5o5ss^3A.. 
B. No vessel coming diT«>cW^ «tom ^tv^^tA.>^^ V^. ^^««5«^^ 
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or having been there since the publication of this decree, sliall 
be admitted into any port. 

13. This decree of Bonaparte,. at Berlin, was in part 
retaliated by the British gorernraent, in an order of 
council, issued January 7th, 1807, by which all coasting 
trade with France was prohibited. 

<' 'Whereas the French government has issued certain orders, 
which purport to prohibit the commerce of all neutral nation! 
with his majesty's dominions," &c. — " his majesty is pleased to 
order, that no vessels shall be permitted to trade from one port to 
another, both which ports shall belong to, or be in possession of, 
France or her allies, or shall be so far under their control as that 
British vessels may not freely trade thereat,'* &c., on pain of 
capture and condemnation. * 

14. While measures were thus taking by France and 
England, whose tendency was to injure American com- 
merce, and to involve her in a controversy with both, an 
event occurred, which filled the American people with 
indignation, and called for immediate executive notice. 
This was an attack upon the American frigate Chesa- 
peake, Commodore Barron, off the capes of Virginia, 
by the British frigate Leopard, of fifty guns. The at- 
tack was occasioned by the refusal of Commodore Bar- 
ron to surrender several seamen, who had deserted from 
the British armed ship Melampus, a short time preriou8| 
and had voluntarily enlisted on board the Chesapeake. 
After crippling the American frigate, which made no 
resistance, the commander of the Leopard took firom 
her the seamen in question, two of whom had been 
proved to be American citizens. 

The persons who deserted from the Melampus, then lying io 
Hampton roads, were William Ware, Daniel Martin, John Stra- 
chan, John Little, and Ambrose Watts. Within a month from 
their escape from the Melampus, the first three of these desert^ 
ers offered themselves for enlistment, and were received on 
board the Chesapeake, then at Norfolk, Virginia, preparing 
lor sea. 
The British consul at Norfolk, being aporixed of this ciream- 

Btance, wrote a letter to the A.m«T\c«Ji » "*"- 

these men to be returned. WithtUSn^ 
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to comply, the British agent lost no time in endeayoringr to pro* 
cure an order from government for their surrender. In conse- 
quence of this application, the secretary of the navy ordered an 
examination into the characters and claims of the men in ques- 
tion. The required examination resulted in proof that Ware, 
Martin, and Strachan, were natives of America. The two former 
had protections, or notarial certificates of their being American 
citizens. Strachan had no protection^ but asserted that he lost it 
previously to his escape. Such being the circumstances of the 
men, the government refused to surrender them. 

On the 22d of June, the Chesapeake weighed anchor, and 
proceeded to sea. She passed the British ships Bellona and 
Mt'Iiimpus, lying in Lynnhaven bay, whose appearance was 
friendly. There were two other ships that lay on Cape Henry, 
one of which, the Leopard, Capt. Humphreys, weighed anchor, 
and, in a few hours, came alongside the Chesapeake. 

A British officer immediately came on boara, and demanded 
the deserters. To this, Capt. Barron replied, that he did not 
know of any bein^ there, and that his duty forbade him to allow 
of any muster of his crew except by their own officers. 

During this interview, Barron nodced some proceedings of a 
hostile nature on board tiiie adverse ship, but he could not be per- 
suaded that any thing but menace was intended by them. Af- 
ter the British officer departed, he gave orders to clear his gun- 
deck, and aAer some time, he directed his men to their quarters, 
secretly, and without beat of drum ; still, however, without any 
serious apprehensions of an attack. 

Before these orders could be executed, the Leopard com- 
menced a heavy fire. This fire, unfortunately, was very destruc- 
tive. In about thirty minutes, uie hull, rigging, and snars of the 
Chei^apeuke, were greatly damaged, three men were killed and 
sixteen wounded; among the Tatter was the captain • himself. 
Such was the previous disorder, that, during tliis time, the ut 
m'Kst exertions were insufficient to prepare Die ship for actioi\ 
and the capUiin thought proper to stj4ke his colors. 

The British captain refused to accept the surrender of tlis 
Ches:ii)«*iike, but took from her crew, Ware, Martin, and Strachan, 
the three men formerly demanded as deserters, and a fourth, 
John Wllstm, claimed as a runaway from a merchant ship. 

L>. Such wa.s the agitation of the public mind, in 
consequence of this outrage committed on the Chesa- 
peake, that the president, on the 2d of July, issued his 
])roclaniuti()n, ordering all British armed^ssels to leave 
the waters of the United States, and forTOding them to 
enter, until satisfaction for the attack on the CUe&a.\je.^l«A 
Bhoulil he made by the I^uU^Yv ^on^\\sknr\\\- K^^>w^^^. '^s^ 

34* 
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same time, instructions were forwarded to the American 
minister in England, Mr. Monroe, to demand reparation 
for the unauthorized attack upon the Chesapeake, and, as 
an essential part of that reparation, security against future 
impressments from American ships. The British min* 
ieter, Mr. Canning, however, protested against conjoin- 
ing the general question 'concerning the impressment of 
persons from neutral merchant ships, with the particular 
affray between the Leopard and the Chesapeake. 

Mr. Monroe not being authorized to treat these sul>- 
jects separately, further negotiation between these two 
ministers was suspended, and Mr. Rose was appointed, 
by the British government, as a special minister to the 
United States, empowered to treat concerning the par» 
ticular injury complained of, but not to discuss the gerv' 
eral question of impressing persons from merchant 
ships. 

16. While such measures were talking in England, in 
relation to the affair of the Chesapeake, congress, which 
had been summoned by proclamation of the president, 
met on the 27th of October. 

In his message to congress at this time, the president' entered 
fully into the state of our reUu^^iui with Great Britain — informed 
them of a ^reaty which had been negotiated with the British 
government, by Messrs. Monroe and PinckneT'^ but which he had 
rejected, principally because it made no sufficient provision on the 
subject of impressments — stated the affiiir of the attack on the 
Chesapeake — his proclamation to British armed vessels to quit the 
waters of the United States — his instructions to the American 
minister' at London, in relation to reparation expected from the 
British government, and his expectation* of speedily hearSig 
from England the result of the measures which nad been taken. 

17. On the 11th of November were issued, at London, 
the celebrated British Orders in Council^ retaliatory. 
upon the French government for the Berlin decree of 
November, l^ip> By these orders in isonncil. FranflB 
and her allies, all nations at war wit** ' 

nU places from which the Bti&Ai: 
declared to be under the vamA *■ 
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trade and navigation, as if the same were in a state of 
blockade. 

18. Before the arrival of Mr. Rose, congress was sed- 
ulously enfployed in considering the state, of the nation, 
and in making provision for putting the country in a 
posture of defence. 

Acts passed, appropriating one million of dollars to be employed 
by the president m equipping one hundred thousand of the national 
militia ; eight hundred and nfly-tWo thousand five hundred dollars 
fr>r buildina[ one hundred and eighty-eight gun-boats ; one million 
of dollars tor building, repairing, and completinjr fortifications, 
and for raising six thousand six nundred men, infantry, riflemen, 
artillery, and dragoons, as an addition to the standing army. On 
the 22(1 of December, an act passed, laying an envtargo on all 
vessels within the jurisdiction of the Unitea States 

19. On the 17th of December, Bonaparte, by way of 
retaliating the British orders in council, issued a decree, 
called " the Milan decree" declaring every vessel dena- 
tionalized, which shall have submitted to a search by a 
British ship ; and every vessel a good prize, which shall 
sail to or from Great Britftin, or any of its colonies, or 
countries, occupied by British troops. 

20. Mr. Rose arrived in America on the 25th of De- 
cember. The American minister was soon after informed 
that h6, Mr. Rose, was expressly forbidden by his gov- 
ernment to make any proposal, touching the great sub- 
ject of complaint, so long as the president's proclama- 
tion of July 2d, excluding British armed vessels from 
the waters of the United States, should be in force. 

-' For a time, the president refused to annul this procla- 
mation, till the atonement was not only solemnly of- 
fered, but formally accepted ; but, in order to elude this 
difficulty, he finally agreed to revoke his proclamation, 
on the day of the date of the act, or treaty, by which 
separation should be made for the recent violence. This 
concession, however, was built on two jibditions : first, 
m terms of reparation which the minfln* was charged 
:. must be previously made known; aad^ «A.Ci- 
' y^ suck Bs\>^ \Xi<& Yt^'^^^^'^^ ^^^^^"^^ 
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But as the British minister dedined to offer, or even 
to mention, the redress of which he was the bearer, till 
the American proclamation was recalled, and the presi- 
dent deeming its recall inexpedient, the controversy, for 
the present, closed. * 

The controversy respecting the Chesapeake was finally adjnstii 
•d in November, 1811, at which time the British minister com- 
municated to the secretary of state, that the attack on the Ches- 
apeake was unauthorized by his majesty's government; that the 
ofiicer, at that time in command on the American coast, had been 
recalled ; that the men taken from the Chesapeake should be re- 
stored ; and that suitable pecuniary provision should be made fbr 
those who suffered In the attack, and for the families of the sea- 
men that fell. To these propositions the president acceded. 

21. The difficulties with France and England, regard- 
ing commei;ce, still continuing, and the existing embargo 
having failed to coerce these powers, as was anticipated, 
into an acknowledgment of our rights, a more complete 
stop to our intercourse with, them was deemed advisa- 
ble by congress. Accordingly, on the 1st of March, 
congress interdicted, by law, all trade and intercourse 
with France and England. 

^. Mr. Jefferson's second term of office expired on 
the 3d of March. Having previously declined a re- 
election, James Madison was chosen president, and 
George Clinton vice-president i 

NOTES. 

23. Manners. The bitterness of party spirit, which 
had now raged in the United States for some years, be- 
gan to have a visible effect upon society. It interrupted, 
to no small extent, the general harmony, and even re- 
strained the intercourse of friends and neighborhoods. 
The strife for power also introduced a disposition to in- 
trigue ; politi(jftcunning became fashionable, and polite 
ical duplicity flVmuch of its deformity. . These things 
aecessarily affected the stale oC m^nTiet^. They withp- 
drew the finger of derision, vi\x\c\v\x'a«^\o^vQX.^TBS!«»r' 
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ness of all kinds, and blunted that love of honor, and 
manliness of conduct, which existed before. Cunning 
began to take the place of wisdom ; professions ^swered 
instead of deeds ; and duplicity stalked forth with the 
boldness of integrity. • 

24. Religion. Powerful revivals of religion per- 
vaded the , country, during this period, and tended 
strongly to prevent open infidelity, and to check the tide 
of pollution, which was invisibly spread over the land. 

25. Trade and Commerce. Trade and commerce 
made great advances about the year 1803. The Euro-- 
pean powers being involved in war, and the United 
States remaining neutral, our vessels carried to Europe, 
not only the produce of our own country, but also the 
produce of other countries. This is usually called the 
carrying trade, and was very profitable to the country. 

In 1805, 6, and 7, our average annual exports amounted to one 
hundred and two millions five hundred and six^-seven thousand 
four hundred and fifty>fbur dollars, of which forty-four millions 
eight hundred and sixty-three thousand five hundred and'seventeen 
dollars, were for domestic produce ; and fifty-seven millions seven 
hundred and one thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven dollars, 
for foreign produce. The annual average of imports durin£ the^ 
three years amounted to about one hundred ana forty miluons dlt 
dollars ; a large proportion of the articles fbrming this amount, 
were re-exported to the West Indies, South America, and 
elsewhere. 

After the year 1807, the commercial restrictions laid by France 
and Englana, began to curtail our trade ; and the embargo, im- 
posed at the close of the same year by our government, interrupt^ 
ed it still more essentially. 

26. Agriculture. Agriculture, during a part of this 
period, receive^ great encouragement from our foreign 
trade. Europe being involved in contentions, the people 
had little leisure there to cultivate the soil ; they were 
therefore supplied from other countries, and the United 
States furnished them with a great an^nt, and were 
thence deriving great profits, when thi^kmmercial re- 
strictions interrupted the trade. 

The first merino sheep were mltodLWc^\ VoNft ^^ ^'c^s3B^3:^ >s». 
iS02, bjr Robert R. Livingston, and,\5ix^ «M»fe ^wa^^ ^«^&«i 
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nomberi one hundi%d, by General Humphreys, then late minis- 
ter to Spain. Gbreat attention was paid to the breeding of them, 
and they are now numerous in the United States. 

27. Arts and Manufactur|:s. Arts and manufacr* 
tures still progressed. 

28. PopotATioN. The population of the United 
States, at the close o|^ Mr. Jefferson's administration, 
was about seven millions. 

29. Education. The enlightened views respecting the 
importance of general information, entertained before, 
continued to prevail. New literary and scientific pub- 
licaticHis were commenced ; more enlightened methods 
of instruction were adopted ; academies \^re multiplied ; 
cdleges founded-; and theological seminaries liberally 
endowed. 

A theological seminary wi^s founded at Andover, Massachu- 
setts, in ISSB. The amount which has been contributed for its 
permanent use, and which was mven by six families, is more 
than three hundred thousand dollars. This sum includes the 
permanent flmd, library, and public buildingrs. In 18I2S, the ot- 
ncers were four professors, ana the number of students, one hun- 
dred and thirty-two. The library contains about five thousand 
volumes. A majority of the students are supported, in whole cr 
in part, by charity. 
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DISTINGUISHED FOR MADISON's ADMINISTIUTIUM, 
AND THE 4.ATE WAU WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

Extending from the Inauguration of President Modi- f 
son, 1809, to the Inauguration of James Monroe, as 
President of the United States, 1817; 

Sec. l.*Un the 4th of March, 1809, Mr. Madison was 
inducted into the oibce of president of the United 
States, according to the form prescribed by the consti- 
tution./ 4 * 

The condition of the United States, on the accession of Mr. 
Ma4ison tn the presidency, was in several respects gloomj and 
critical. The two great powers of Europe, France and England, 
being still at war, were continuing to array against each oti^r 
violent commercial edicts, both in contravention of the laws of 
nations, and of their own solemn treaties ; and calculated to in- 
jure and destroy the commerce of nations desirous of preserving 
a neutrality. America was also further suffering under the restric- 
tions ot commerce , imposed by hpr own government. Every effort 
' V) secure the due observance of her rights, from the contending 
powers, had hitherto failed, an^ the sad alternative was present- 
ing itself to the American people, either to suffer the evils grow- 
ing out of foreign and domestic restrictions, or to take up arms, 
and risk the consequence of a war with the belligerents. 

2. Previously to the adjournment of the last congress, 
binder Mr. Jefferson, an act passed, as ijpBady noticed, 
1st of March, repealing the then existing embargo, and 
interdicting commercial iulcieowt^ mXJcv ^x-^skvr.^ -^s^^ 
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Great Britain, mpither of these powers, however , should 
revoke its hostile edicts, the president was authorized to 
renew the intercourse, in regard to the nation so re- 
voking.* 

In April, Mr. Erskine, the British minister at Wash* 
ington, engaged, on the part of his government, that the 
orders in council, so Jar as they affected the United 
Sttites, should be withdrawn on the lOth of June ; and 
the president immediately issued the proclamation pre- 
scribed by law. 

This event produced the highest satisfaction through* 
out the country ; but was speedily followed by a disap- 
pointment as great. The British government denied the 
authority of Mr. Erskine to enter *into any such stipula- 
tions, and refused its ratification. On learning this re- 
fusal, the president issued his proclamation, August lOth, 
renewing the non-intercourse with Great Britam. 

3. Early in September, Mr. Jackson arriving at Wash- 
ington, as successor of Mr. Erskine, a correspondence 
was opened between this minister and the secretary of 

^ state, which, afler continuing several weeks, was sud- 
denly closed by the president, on account of an alleged 
insult on the part of Mr. Jackson. 

4. 1810. On the 23d of March, Bonaparte issued a 
d^ree, usually called the " Rambouillet decree," de- 
signed to retaliate the act of congress, passed March 1st, 
1809, which forbade French vessels entering the ports 
of the .United States. By the above decree, all Ameri- 
can vessels and cargoes, arriving in any of the ports of 
France, or of countries occupied by French troops, were, 
ordered to be seized and condemned. 

5. On the 1st of May, congress passed an act, ex- 
cluding British and French armed vessels from the wa- 
ters of the United States; but, at the same time^pro* 
Tiding, that, iAcase either of the above nations should 
modi^ its edira before the 3d of March, 1811, so that 
they should cease to violate tvevvU^l commerce, of which 

fdct the president was lo gv\e ivoNac,^ \*^ Y^oOwax^v^Vvoj^w^ 
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and the other nation should not, Mrithin three months 
after, pursue a similar step,«commeraial intercourse with 
the former might be renewed, but not with the latter. 

6. In consequence of this act of the American goT- 
ernment, the French minister, the Duke of Cadore, at 
Paris, informed the American minister, Mr. Armstrong, 
then in France, that the Berlin and Milan decrees were 
revoked, and that, from and after the 1st of November, 
they would cease to have effect. But, at the same time, 
it was subjoineHi, that it was " understood, that, in conse- 
quence of this declaration*, the English shall revoke their 
orders in council,*' d&c. About the same time*^ it waa 
announced, that the Rambouillet decree had also been 
rescinded. 

Although the condition Subjoined to the Duke of Ca- 
dore's declaration rendered it doubtful whether the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees would in fact cease to take effect 
after the 1st of November, the president issued his proc- 
lama^on on the 2d of that month, declaring that those 
decrees were revoked, and that intercourse between the 
United States and France might be renewed. 

7. While the affairs of America, in relation to the 
belligerents, were in this posture, an unhappy engage- 
ment took place. May, 1811, between the American 
frigate President, commanded by Captain Rodgers, and 
a British sloop-of-war, the Little Belt, commanded by 
Captain Bingham. The attack was commenced by the 
latter vessel, without provocation, and, in the rencontre, 
she suffered greatly in her men and rigging. 

A court of inquiry was ordered on the conduct of Capt. Rod- 
frers, which decided that it had been satisfactorily proved to the 
court, that Capt. Rodgers hailed the Little Belt firsts— that hii 
hail was not satisfactoHly answered — that the Little Belt fired 
the first gun — and that it was without previous provocation, ot 
justifiable cause, &c. <S^. 

8. Congress was assembled by proclaihation on the- 
5th of November. In his message, at the opening oC 

he aession, the president indvc^vle^ xNnr ^^^^xaJcsss^^' 
25 
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hostilities with Qieat Britain at no distant period, since 
her orders in council, instep of being withdrawn, were, 
when least to have been expected, put into more rigor* 
ous execution. 

9. In December, the president communicated to cod* 
gress an official account of the battle of " T«jjp«canoc"— 
near a branch of the Wabash — fought November 7th, 
between an army under Gen. Harrison, governor of the 
Indiana Territory, and a large body of Indians, in which 
the latter were defeated. 

The attack was commenced by the Indians, about four o'clock 
m the nlbming, while the army of Harrison were in a measure . 
unprepared. But, notwithstanding this disadvantage, after a 
hard-fought action, the Indians were repulsed with a loss of near- 
ly seventy killed, and upwards of a hundred woimded. The loss 
of the Americans was severe, befng, according to official return, 
one hundred and eighty-eight in kuled and wounded. 

10. During the following year, 1812, Louisiana wjls 
admitted into the Union as a sovereign state. 

Until the year 1811, Louisiana comprehended that vast tract of 
country which was ceded to the United States by France, in 
1803. At that time, however, the Territory of Orleans, which 
was then a distinct territorial government, assumed the name of 
Louisiana, and was admitted, me following year, as a state, into 
the Union; since which time, the remaimng portion of original 
Louisiana has received distinct denominations. 

Louisiana was first discovered in 1541, by Ferdinand de Soto. • 
In 1683, Monsieur de la Salle, an enterprising Frenchman, sail* 
ed up the Mississippi a con3iderable aistance, and named the 
country Louisiana, m honor of Louis XIV. A French settle- 
ment was begun in 1699, by M. d'lbberville, in Lower Louisiana, 
near the mouth of the river Perdido. The progress of the colony • 
was slow. In 1712, although twenty-five hundred emigrants had 
arrived, onlj^ four hundred whites and twenty negroes were alive 

About this time, the Fi*ench government made a grant of the 
country to M. de Crozai foi a term of ten years ; but after live 
years, ne relinquished his patent to the Mississippi company. In 
the same year, 1717, the city of Orleans was founded. 

By the treaty of 17G3, a!l Louisiana east of the Mississippi was 

ceded to England, together with Mobile, and all the posses-sit^ns 

of JPrance in that quarter. About the same time, the pcKstifssions 

of France west of iJhe Miasissi^yi were- secretly peded to Spsiiu. 

Adet the cession to Great Bn\«Aii,\X»tV^;«\.Qi^^\fcx\\\*«'5>^^ 
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lay west of the Mississippi received, the name of West FloridtL 
On the breaking out of the revolutionary war, Spain, after con* 
siderable hesitation, took part with the United Statesi incited^ 
probably, by the hope of regaining her possessions east of the 
Mississippi. In 1779, Galvoy, the governor of Louisiana, toot 
possession of Baton Rouge ', and tne other settlements of the 
English in Florida surrendered successivelv. By the treatv of 
1783, the Mississippi was made the western boundary of the Uni- 
ted States from its source to the 31st degree of latitude, and fol- 
lowing this line to the St Mary's. By a treaty of the same date, 
tlie Floridas were ceded to Spam without any specific boundaries. 
This omission led to a controversy between the United States 
and Spain, which nearly terminated in hostilities. Bj a treaty 
with Spain, however, in 1795, boundary lines were amicably set- 
tled, and New Orleans was granted to American citizens as a 
f»Iace of deposit for their effects for three years and longer, un- 
ess some other place of equal importance should be assigned. 
No otiier place being assigned within that time, New Oneans 
continued to be use4 as before. 

In 1800, a secret treaty wa^ signed at Paris, by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of France and Spain, by which Louisiana was guar- 
antied to France, and, in 1801, the cession was actually made. 
At the same time, the Spanish intendant of Louisiana was in- 
structed to make arrangements to deliver the country to the 
French commissioners, in violation of the treaty of Spain with 
the United States, the intendant, by his proclamation of October, 
1802, forbade American citizens any longer to deposit merchan- 
dize in the port of New Orleans. Upon receiving intelligence 
of this prohibition, great sensibility prevailed in congress, and a 
proposition was mk& to occupy the place by force ; but, afler an 
animated discussion, the project was relinouished, and negotia- 
tions with France were commenced, by Mr. Jefferson, for the 
purchase of the whole country of Louisiana, which ended in an 
agreement to tiiat effect, signed at Paris, April 30th, 1803, by 
wliich tiie United States were to pay to France fifteen millions 
of dollars. Early in December, 1803, the commissioners of Spain 
delivered possession to France ; and on the 20th of the same ' 
month, Uie auUiorities of France duly transferred the country to 
the United States. Congress had provided for this event, and 
under their act, William C. C. Claiborne was appointed governor. 
By an act of March, 1804, that part of the ceded country which 
lay south of the parallel of thirty-three degrees was separated 
(torn Uie rest, and called the Territory of Orleans, in 1811, this 
distiict was erected into a state, and, in 1812, was admitted into 
tlie Union by tiie name oi Louisiana. 

IL On the 3d of April, 1S12, congress passed an act 
\vLy\ng an embargo, for ninety Ai^'?>, ow ;i5\ n^'sjs.^^ ^*>j55«sx^ 
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the jurisdiction of the United States, agreeably to a 
recommendation of the president. . This measure, it was 
i^nderstood, was preparatory to a war with Great Britain, 
which the executivie would soon urge upon congress to 
declare. 

12. On the 4th of June, 1812, a bill declaring war. 
against Great Britain passed the house of representa* 
tives, by a majority of ^eventy-nine to forty-nine. Afler 
a discussion of this bill in the senate till the 17.th, it pass- 
ed that body also, by a majority of nineteen to thirteen, 
ami, the succeeding day, 18th,* received the signature of 
the president. 

The principal grounds of war, set forth in a measa^ of the 
president to congress, June 1st. and further explainea by the 
cnmmittee on foreign relations, m their report on the subject of 
the message, were, summarily — ^The impressment of American 
soanien by the British ; the blockade of her enemy's ports, sup- 
ported by no adequate force, in consequence of which, Uie Ameri- 
can commerce liad been plundered in every sea, and the great 
staples of the country cut off from their legitimate markets ; and 
the British orders in council. 

Against the declaration of war, the representatives belonging 
to tlie federal party j)re8ented a solemn protest, which was written 
with distiiiguishrd ability, and which denied the war to be '* neces- 
sary, or required by any moral duty, or political eipediency.'* 

*The following are the orders in council, French decree*, nnd the conse- 
quent uct«of the American government, with their respective dates, pres«at- 
ed in one view : — ' 

1806, Sliiy IGth, RritiKh blockade (Vom the Elbe to Brest. 
" Nov. 21st, Berlin decree. 

1807, Jan. 6tli, Rritisli order in council, prohibiting the coasting trade. 
" Nov. llth, 1Mie celebrated British orders in council. 

" Dec. I7ih, Milan decree. 
** Dec. SSii, American emtmrgo. 
1600, March 1st, Nim-iutercuurse with Great Britain and France, estaUIdh 
ed by conL'reKs. 
" April I'Mh. Mr. £rsl(ine's negotiation, which opened the trade with 

F.nclnnd. 
** June I9tb, Non-intercourse with Great Britain. 
1810, March IHlh, KanilMMiillet decree. 
" May Ist, Act of congress cunditionally opening the trade withEw-' 

laud and France. 
" Nov. 2d, PreMident's proclamation, declaring the French decroes to 
be rexciniii'd. 
J61Q, April Ith, American embar^. 
" June J«tth, DeclaralioQ of yru \yy Vto\3iDhUHBk^Mui» 
ilritain. 
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But not in oongress only did this difference of views exist re- 
tpecting the war; but it extended throughout the country, the 
friends of the administration universally commending, and its 
opposers as epctensively censuring and condemning the measure. 
By the former, the war was strenuously urged to he unavoidable 
and just ; by tnc latter, with equal decision, it was pronounced to 
be impolitic, unnecessary, and immoral. * 

13. The military establishments of the United Stales, 
upon the declaration of war, \t^e extremely defective. 
Acts of congress permitted the dRistment of twenty-five 
thousand men ; but few enlisted. The president was 
authorized to raise fifly thousand volunteers, and to call 
out one hundred thousand militia, for the purpose of de- 
fending the sea-<^ast and the frontiers. But the want 
of pro{)er officers was now felt, as the ablest revolutiona- 
ry heroes had paid the ciebt of nature. Such wasr the 
situation of things at the commencement of hostilities. 

14. On the ICth of August, Gen. Hull, governor of 
Michigan, who had been sent, at the head of about two 
thousand five hundred men, to Detroit, with a view of 
putting an end to Indian hostilities in that country, sur- 
rendered nis army to the British Gen. Brock, without a 
battle, and with it the fort of Detroit, together with all 
other forts and garrisons of the United States, within the 
district under his command. 

In his official despatch, Gen. Hull labored to free his conduct 
from censure, by brmjring into view the inferiority of his force, 
compared witli that of the enemy — his not exceedmg eight hun- 
dred effective men — that of the enemy amounting to thirteen 
hundred, of whom seven hundred were Indians ; — and also the 
dangers which threatened him from numerous western tribes of 
Indians, who were swarming in the neighboring woods, and who 
were ready, in case of his defeat, to rush to the indiscriminate 
vlauffhter or tlie Americans. 

Wnether the vftws which induced this surrendtT of Hull were 
m reality iustly founded or not, the public inind was altogether 
nilpreparea for an occurrence so disastrous and iiiorti^'ing. 

Not long afler. Gen. Hull was exchongcd for thirty British 
prisoners. Neither the government nor tlie |)oople were satisfied 
with hif excuses. The affair was solemnly investigated by a 
coart-marUal. He was charged with treason^cowa.tdvs.e.^'MsA.^asw^ 
ai5a»-Uke eondoet. On \!bd ta^. ciV»isj>- , SJasL ^wkxv. \^ev>:^^^ 't?^ 
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mg an opinion ; on the two lost, he was sentenced to death ; bat 
was recommended to mercy, in consequence of his revolutionary 
■enrices, and his advanced age. The sentence was remitted by 
the president; but his name was ordered to be struck frola the 
rolls of the army. 

15. On the I9th of August, three days afler the un- 
fortunate surrender of Detroit, that series of splendid 
naval achievements, foMwhich this Avar was distinguish- 
ed, was commenced bpCapt. Isaac Hull, of the United 
States' frigate Constitution, whp captured the British 
frigate Guerriere, commanded by Capt. Dacres. 

The American frigate was superior in force only by a few gons^ 
but the difference bore no comparison to the disparity of the con- 
flict. The loss of the Constitution was seven Killed, and seven 
wounded, while that ^on board the Guerriere was fifteen killed, 
and sixty-three wounded : amon^ the latter was Capt. Dacres. 
The Constitution sustained so little iniur]^, that she was ready for 
action ^ tlie succeeding day ; but the British frigate was so much 
damaged, that she was set on fire and burnt. 

16. On the 13th of August, another naval victory was 
achieved — the United States' frigate Essex, Capt. Porter, 
falling in with and capturing the British sloop-of-war 
Alert, afler an action of only eight minutes. 

This engagement took place off the Grand Bank of Newfound- 
land. A single broadside from the American frigate so complete- 
ly riddled the sluop, that, on striking her colors, although she had 
but three men wounded, she had seven feet of water in her hold. 
The frigate suffered not the slightest injury. 

17. Upon the declaration of war, the attention of the 
American commander-in-chief, Gen. Dearborn, was 
turned towards the invasion of Canada, for which eight 
or ten thousand men, and considerable military stores, 
were collected, at different points along the Canada lina 
Skilful officers of the navy were also despatched, for the 
purpose of arming vessels on Lakes Erie, Ontario, and 
Champlain, if possible to gain the ascendency there, and 
to aid the operations of the American forces. 

The American troops were distributed into three di- 
risions — one under Gen. llamsoii, c^^ii >3ftft NbrtA- 
ufestem army; a second wxvdei Cjeii. ^\a^«a. ^^ai 
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Rensselaer; at Lewistown, called the army of the Cenr 
tre; and a third under the commander-in-cjiief, Gen* 
Dearborn, in the neighborhood of Plattsburg ipd Green- 
bush, called the army of the North, 

18. Early on the morning of the 13th of October, , 
1812, a detachment of about one thouasnd men, from 
the army of the centre, crossed the river Niagara, and • 
attacked the British on Queenstown heights. This de- 
tachment, under the command of Col. Solomon Van 
Rensselaer, succeeded in dislodging the enemy ; but, 
not being reinforced by the militia &om the American 
side,' as was expected, they were ultimately repulsed) 
and were obliged to surrender. The British general, 
Brock, was killed during the engagement. 

The forces designated to stonn the heijzhts, were divided into 
two columns; one of three hundred mnitia, under Col. Van 
Rensselaer ; the other of three hundred re^Iars, under Col 
Christie. These were to be followed by Col. Fenwick's artillery 
and afterwards the residue of the troops. 

Scarcely had Col. Van Rensselaer efi^ted a latidtng, before he 
was severely wounded ) upon which the troops, now under com- 
mand of Capt. Wool, advanced to storm the fort« Of this they 
gained possession ; but, at the moment of success, Gren. Brocl 
arrived from Fort Greorge, with a reinforcement of six hundred 
men. These were gallantly driven back hy the Americans. In 
attempting to rally men), the heroic Brock was killed. 

Gren. Van Rensselaer, who had previously crossed over, now 
returned to hasten the embarkation of the " tardy '* militia. But 
what was his chagrin, to hear more than twelve hundred men, who 
a little before were panting for the battle, refuse to embark ! He 
urged, entreated, commanded — ^but all in vain. Meanwhile, the 
enemy beiil^ reinforced, a desperate conflict ensued, and in the 
end the British were complet^y victorious. Had, however, but 
a small part of the " idle men passed over at the critical mo- 
ment, when urffed by their brave commander, revolutionary his- 
tory can tell of few nobler achievements than this would have 

been. 

« 

19. On the 17th of October, another naval victory 
was achieved over an enemy decidedly superior in force, 
and under circumstances the most favorable to him. 
This was the capture of the brig Frolic, of twenty-two 
gmiB, by the sloop-of-ww'VI^^. 
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Capt Jones had returned from France two weeks after the 
declaration of war, and, on the 13th of October, again put to set. 
On the 17th| he fell in with six merchant ships, under convov of 
a brig, and two ships, armed with sixteen guns each. The £rig| 
which proved to be the Frolic, Capt. Whinyaies, dropped behina^ 
while tiie others made sail. At half past eleven, the action be- 

' gan by the enemy's cannon and musketry. In five minutes, the 
main-top-mast wdi shot away, and, falling down with the mam- 

* top-sail yard across the larboard fore and fore-top^sail, rendezed 
her head yards unmanageable, during the rest of the action, in 
two minutes more, her gaff and mizzen top-gallantrmast were shot 
away. The sea being exceedingly rough, the muzzles of the 
Wasp's ^uns were sometimes under water. 

The English fired as their vessel rose, so that their shot was 
^ther thrown away, or touched only the rigging of the Anoeri- 
cans ; the Wasp, on the contrary, fired as she sunk, and every 
time struck the hull of her antagonist. The fire of the Frohc 
was soon slackened, and Capt. Jones determined to board her. 
As the crew leaped on board the enemv's vessel, their su4>ri8e 
can scarcely be imagined, as they found no person on deck, ex- 
cept three officers and the seaman at the wheel. The deck was 
slippery' with blood, and presented a scene of havoc and ruin. 
The officers now threw down their swords in submission, and 
Lieut. Biddle, of the Wasp, leaped into the rigging, to haul do¥ni 
the colors, which were still flying. Thus, in forty-three minutes, 
ended one of the most bloody conflicts recorded m naval history. 
The loss on board the Frolic was thirtv killed and fifty wound- 
ed ; on board the Wasp five were killed and five slightly wound- 
ed. The Wasp and Frolic were both captured the same day, by 
a British seventy-four, the Poictiers, Capt. Beresford. 

20. The above splendid achievement of Capt. Jones 
was followed, on the 25th of October, by another not 
much less splendid and decisive, by Commodore Deca- 
tur, of the. frigate United States, of forty-four guns, who' 
captured the Macedonian off the Western Isles, a frigate 
of the' largest class, mounting forty-nine guns, and man- 
ned with three hundred men. 

In this action, which continued an hour and a half, the Mace- 
donian losjt thirty-six killed, and sixty-eight wounded : on board 
ihe United States, seven only were killed, and five wounded. 
The British frigate lost her main-mast, main-top-mast, and main 
yard, and was injured in her hull. The United States suffered so 
little, that a return to port was unnecessary. . 
An fict of generosity and benevo\eiMie,oTv Uve ^wt of our brave 
t^u-s of this Victorious frigate, deBietvca {o'\wi\voxvsst^iiA^ x^^ort^^. 
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The carpenter, who was unfortunately killed in the oonflict with 
the Macedonian, had left three small children to the care of a 
worthless mother. When the circumstance hecaine known to 
the brave seamen, they instantly made a contribution among 
themselves, to the amount of eight hundred dollars, and placed it 
in safe hands, to be appropriated to the education and maintenance ' 
of the unhappy orplums. 

21. December 29th, a second naval victory was 

achieved by the Constitution, at this time commanded 

by Commodore Bainbridge, over the Java, a British 

frigate of thirty-eight guns, but carrying forty-nine, with 

four hundred men, commanded by Capt Lambert, who 

was mortally wounded. 

This action was fought off St. Salvador, and continued nearly 
two hours, when the Java struck, having lost sixty killed and 
one hundred and twenty wounded. The Constitution had nine 
men killed and twenty-five wounded. On the 1st of January, 
the commander, finding his prize incapable of being brought in, 
was obliged to bum her. 

22. Thu^ ended the year 1812. With the exception 
of the naval victories already mentioned, and some others 
ojf the same kind, equally honorable to America, nothing 
important was achieved. Neither of the armies destined 
for the invasion of Canada had obtained any decisive 
advantage, or were in possession of any post in that ter- 
ritory. Further preparations, hbwever, were making for 
its conquest. Naval armaments were collecting on the 
lakes, and the soldiers, in their winter-quarters, were 
looking forward to ** battles fought and victories wbn.'' 

23. The military operations of the campaign of 1813 
were considerably diversified, extending along the whole 
northern frontier of the United States. The location of 
the several divisions of the American forces was as fol- 
lows:- — The army of the west, under Gen. Harrison, was 
placed near the head of Lake Erie ; the army of the 
centre, under Gen. Dearborn, between the Lakes Onta- 
rio and Erie ; and the army of the north, under Gen. 
Hampton, on the shores of Lake Champlain. The 
British forces in Canada were under the general suQer- 
ifllendence of Sir Geotj^e '5xo\Qi's\.^ \isi.\^\ ^V^vvw^^^^sssss^^ 
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Proctor and Vincent had in charge the defence of the 
Upper Provinces ; while the care of the Lower Provincea 
was committed to Qen.Sheaffe. 

24. The head-quarters of Gen. Harrison, on the com- 
mencement of winter, were at Franklinton, in Ohio. 
The plan of this general had for its object to concentrate 
a considerable force at the Rapids, whence he designed 
to make an attack upon Detroit, which was still in the 
possession of the British. In the mean while, Gen. 
Winchester continued at Fort Defiance, with about eight 
hundred men, chiefly from the most respectable familits 
in Kentucky. Early in January, intimations were re- 
ceived from the inhabitants of the village of Frenchtown, 
which is Situated on the river Raisin, twenty-six miles, 
from Detroit, that a large body of British and Indian« 
were about to concentrate at that place. Exposed as 
they must be from the presence of a feroqious enemy, 
they sought protection from the American general. Con- 
trary to the general plan of the commander-in-chief, 
Winchester resolved to send a force to their relief, and 
accordingly detached a body of men, with orders to wait 
at Presque Isle, until joined by the main body. 

On reaching the latter place, it was ascertained that 
a party of British and Indians had already taken pos- 
session of Frenchtown. The resolution was immediate- 
ly taken to attack them, without waiting for the arrival 
of Winchester. In this attack the Americans were suc- 
cessful, and, having driven the enemy from the place, 
they encamped on the spot, where they remained until 
the twentieth, when they were joined by Gen. Winches- 
ter. The American force now exceeded 750 men. 
Here, on the morning of January 22d, the Americans 
were suddenly attacked by a combined force of British 
and Indians, under Gen. Proctor. Unfortunately, the 
Americans were signally routed — many of them were 
killed, and not far from five hundred were taken prison- 
ers, among whom was QeTV.'W\\ic\ve^\«t. K^^x l\\e aur- 
render, nearly all the Amei\c^\\^x\ao^«t^'«^'^^'^^^^''^'^ 
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butchered by the savages, although Proctor had pledged 
his honor, that their lives and private property should 
be secure. 

Scarcely Ifad the Americans surrendered, than, contrary to ex- 
press stipulations, the swords of tlie officers were ttiken from themi 
and many of them were stripped almost naked, and robbed. The 
dead also were stripped ana scalped, while the tomahawk put 
an end at once to such of the wounded as were unable to rise. 
The prisoners who now remained, with but few exceptions, in- 
stead of being guarded by British soldiers, were delivered to the 
charge of the Indians, to be conducted in the rear of th^ army 
to A^den. But few of them, however, ever reached the British 
garrison, being either inhumanly murdered by the Indians at 
me time, or reserved to be roasted at the stake, or to be ransom- 
ed at an exorbitant charge. 

By tliis bloody tragedy, all Kentucky, observes an historian,* 
was literally in mourning ; for the soldiers thus massacred, tor- 
tured, burnt, or denied the common rites of sepulture, were of the 
most respectable families of the state ; many- of them voMng 
m^n of fortune and property, with numerous friends and rela-. 
lives. The remains of these brave youth lay on the ground, beat 
by the storms of heaven, oftd exposed t6 the beasts of the forest, 
until the ensuing autumn, trhen their fiends and rdations yei;i- 
tured to gather up their bleaching bones, and consigned them to 
the tomb. 

Historians do not agree as to the' number of American troops. 
Dr. Holmes states the number at llOb. The force of Proctor 
consisted, according to this author, of 3(X) British troops, and 
600 Indians. 

25. On the 23d of January, the day following the 
memorable action of French town, ah engagement took 
place between the Hornet, Capt. James Lawrence, and 
the British sloop-of-war Peacock, Capt. William Peake, 
off South America. This action lasted but fifteen min 
utes, when the Peacock struck. 

On surrendering, a signal of distress was discovered on board 
the Peacock. Shehad oeen so much damaged, that, already, 
she had six feet of water in her hold, and was sinking fast. Boats 
were immediately despatched for the wounded, and every meas- 
ure^ taken, which was practicable, to keep her afloat until the 
crew could be removed. Her guns were thrown overboard, the 
shot-holes were plugged, and a part of the Hornet's crew, at the 

• 
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imminent liazard of t&air lives, labored incessantly to reBCne flie 
yanquished. The utmost efTorts of these generous men w6K| 
however, vain; the conquered vessel sunk m tlie midst of theBi 
carrying down nine of her own crew and three of the Americani. 
Witii a generosity becoming them, the crew of the Hornet dind- 
ed their clothing with the prisoners, who were left destitute hy 
the sinking ship. In the action, the Hornet received but a slight 
injury. The killed and wounded, on bodrd the Peacock, weit 
supposed to exceed fifty. 

26. On the 4th of IVf arch, 1813, Mr. Madison entered 
upon his second term of office, as president of the United 
States, having been re-elected by a considerable majori- 
ty over De Witt Clinton, of New York, who was sup- 
ported by the federal electors. George Clinton wai 
elected vice-president : he died, however, soon after, 
and Elbridge Gerry succeeded him. 

27. It having been communicated to the An^erican 
government, that the emperor of Russia was desirous of 
seeing an end put to the hostilities between Great Britain 
and America, and had offered to mediate between 
the two countries, Messrs. Albert Gallatin, James A. 
Bayard, and John Q,uincy Adams, were, early in the 
spring, 1813, appointed commissioners to Russia, to 
meet such commissioners as should be sent by the Brit- 
ish court, and were empowered to negotiate a treaty of 
peace and commerce with Great Britain. 

28. About the middle of April, Gen. Pike, by order 
of Gen. Dearborn, embarked, with 1700 men, on board 
a flotilla, under command of Commodore Chauncey, 
from Sacket's Harbor, for the purpose of attacking York, 
the capital of Upper Canada, the great depository of 
British military 'stores, whence the western posts were 
supplied. On the 27th, an attack was successfully made, 
and York fell into the hands of the Americans, with all 
its stores. 

The command of the troops, one thousand seven hundred, de- 
tached for this purpose, was ffiven to Gen. Pike, at his own re- 
quest.' On the 25th, the neet, under Commodore Chaimcey, 
moved down the lake, with the troops, and, on the 27th, ar- 
rived at the place of debarkation, about tv/o miles westward 
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from York, and one and a half from the enemy's works. The 
British, consisting of about seven hundred and filly regulars 
and five hundred Indians, under General Sheafiv, attempted to 
oppose the landing, but ^ex^ thrown into disorder, and fled to 
their garrison. 

General Pike, having formed his men, proceeded towards the 
enemy's fortifications. On their near approach to the barracks, 
about sixty rods from the garrison, an explosion of a magazine 
took place, previously prepared for the purpose, which Killed 
about one hundred of the Americans, among whom was tlie gal* 
lant Pike. ' 

Pike lived to direct his troops, for a moment thrown into dis- 
irder, " to move on.*" This they now did under Col. Pearce; 
and, proceeding towards the town, took possession of tlie bar- 
racks. On approaching it, tltey were met by tlie officers of the 
Canada militia, with otters of capitulation. At four o'clock, the 
troops ehtered the town. 

Tne loss of the British, in killed, wounded, and prisoners^ 
amounted to seven hundred and fifly ; the Americans lost, in 
killed and wounded, about three hundred. 

29. The news of the unfortunate occurrence at French- 
lown {Sec, 24.) reached Gen. Harrison, while on his 
march with reinforcements to Gen. Winchester. Find* 
ing a further advance of no importance, he took post 
at the Rapids, where he constructed a fort, which, in 
honor of the governor of Ohio, he named Fort Meigs. 
Here, on the first of May, he was besieged by Gen. 
Proctor, with a force of one thousand regulars and 
militia, and one thousand two hundred Indians. For 
nine days, the siege was urged with great zeal ; but, 
finding the capture of the place impracticable, on the 
9th, Prc^tor raised the siege, and retreated to Maiden. 
Gen. Harrison returned to Franklinton, in Ohio, leaving 
the fort under the care of Gen. Clay. 

On the third day of the siege, an ofTicer from the British de- 
manded the surrender of the fort; to which Harrinon character- 
istically replied, " Not, sir, while I have the h^norto ccinmnnd.'* 

On the fif\h, intelligencft was received of the approach of a 
reinforcement of American troops under Gen. Clny. from Ken- 
tucky. Aided by these, a sortie was inndf np-n llie Hritish, 
which proved so disastrous to both, lliat, for the three f^^llowing 
days, hostilities were 8U8}iend6d, and prisoners exchanged. On 
the ninth, preparations were made to renew the sifge ; but, sud 
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denly, the British general ordered it to be raised, ^Ihd with hil 
whole force retired. 

30. During the remainder of the spring, the war con- 
tinued along the Canada Wne, and .on some parts of the 
sea-board ; but nothing important tvas achieved by either 
power. 

The Chesapeake Bay was blockaded by the British, and pred- 
atory excursions, by their troops, were made at Havre de 6i«ce, 
Georgetown, i&c. Several villages were burnt, and much proi^ 
erty plundered and destroyed. To the north of the Cliesapeake, 
the coast was not exempt from the effects of the war. A strict 
blockade was kept up at New York. The American frigatei 
United States and Macedonian, und the sloop Hornet, attempted 
to sail on a cruise from that port, about the beginning of May^ 
but were prevented. In another attempt, they were cnased into 
New London harbor, where they were blockaded by a fleet un- 
der Commodore Hardy, for many months. Fort George, in 
Canada, was taken by the Americans. Sacket*s Harbor vna 
attacked by one thousand British, who were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. 

31. On the first of June, the American navy expe- 
rienced no inconsiderable loss, in the capture of the 
Chesapeake, by the British frigate Shannon, off Boston 
harbor — a loss the more severely felt, as on board of her 
fell several brave ofliccrs, among whom was her com 
mander, the distinguished and lamented Capt. Lawrence. 

Capt. Lawrence had been but recently promoted to the com- 
mand of the Chesapeake. On his arrival at Boston, to take 
charge nf her, he was informed that a British frigate was lying 
cfF the harbor, ai>pfirently inviting an attack. Prompted by the 
d;*dor which pervaded the service, he resolved to meet the enemji 
without suiriciently examining his fitreng'h. With a crow chiefly 
enlistod fir the occnsinn. as tlint of the Chesapeake had mostly 
been discharged, ^ n the iHrst tf June, he sailed out of the harbor. 

The Shannon, observing the Chfs:ii)*»ake put to sea, imme> 
diat.ely followed. At half past five, the tv.'o ships engaged. By 
the first broadside, the sailing-master of the Chesapeake was 
killed, and Lieut. Ballard mortally wounded. • Lieut. Brown and 
Capt. Lawrence were severely wounded at the same time. A 
second and third broadside. ])osides adding to the destruction of 
her officers, so disabled the Chesapeake in her rigging, tliat her 
quarter fell on the Shannon's anchor. This accident may be 
considered as deciding the contest; an opportunity was given 
the enemy to rake the Chesapeake, and, toward the cloi»e qf tlis 
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action, to board her. Capt. Lawrence, though severely wounded, 
Btill kept the deck. In the act of summoning the boarders, a mus- 
iLet ball entered his bodj, apd brought him down. ,As he was 
carried below, he issued a last heroic order — " DanH give up the 
ship ;" but it was too late to retrieve what was lost; the British 
boarders leaped into the vessel, and, after a short but I)loody strug- 
gle, hoisted the British flaff. 

In this sanguinary conflict, twenty-three of the enemy were 
killed, and iifly wounded : on board the Chesapeake, about sev- 
enty were killed, and eighty-three wounded. 

32. The tide of fortune seemed now, for a short time, 

to turn in favor of Great Britain. On the 14th of August, 

the Argus, of eighteen guns, another of our national 

vessels, was captured by the Pelican, of twenty guns. 

The Argus had been employed to carry out Mr. Crawford, as 
fninister, to France. Afler landing him, she proceeded to cruise 
in the British channel, and, for two months, greatly annoyed the 
British shipping. At length, that government was induced to 
send several vessels in pursuit of her. On the 14th of August, 
the Pelican, a sloop of war, of superior force, discovered her, ana 
bore down to action. At the first broadside, Capt. Allen fell, 
severely wounded, but remained on deck for some time, when 
it was necessary to carry him below. After a hard-foug^ht action, 
ihe Argus was obliged to surrender, with a loss of six killed and 
seventeen wounded. On board the Pelican there were but three 
killed and five wounded. Captain Allen died soon after in Eng- 
land, and was interred with the honors of war. 

33. After the loss of the Chesapeake and Argils, vic- 
tory again returned to the side of America. On the 5th 
of September following, the British brig Boxer surren- 
dered to the Enterprise, after an engagement of little 
more than half an hour. 

The Enterprise sailed firofn Portsmouth on the 1st, and was on 
the 5th descned by the Boxer, which immediately gave chase. 
After the action had continued for fifteen minutes, the Enter- 
prise ran|red ahead, and raked her enemy so powerfully, that in 
twenty minutes the firing ceased, and the cry of quarter was 
heard. The Enterprise had one kiUed and thirteen wounded ; 
but that one was her lamented commander, Lieut. Burrows. He 
fell at the commencement of the action, but continued to cheer 
ais crew, averring that the flag should never be struck. When 
the sword of the enemv was presented to him, he exclaimed,*^ I 
die contented." The British loss was more considerable. Among 
Uieir killed was Capt Blythe. These two commanders, both in 
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th«^ morning of life, were interred beside eachoihei, at Portland 
Willi military honors. 

*M. During these occurrences on the sea* board, im* 
port ant ))reparations had been made for decisive mcatf* 
ures to the westward, and the general attention was now 
t'.irned, with great anxiety, towards the movements of 
th(; north-western army, and the fleet under command 
o( Commodore Perry, on Lake Erie. 

This anxiety, not long after, was, in a measure, dis- 
pelled, by a decisive victory of the American fleet over 
that of the British, on Lake Erie, achieved, after along 
and desperate conflict, on the 10th of September. 

TliK American squadron consisted of nine vessels, carrying 
fif\v-f.)ur iruns ; that of the British, of six vessels, and sixty-three 
ffuns. Tile line of battle was formed at eleven, and at a quarter 
Hefiire twelve, the enemy's , flag ship, Queen Charlotte, opened a 
tremendous fire upon the Lawrence, the flag ship of Cpnuno* 
dore Perry, which was sustained by the latter ten minutes before 
she could brinir her carronades to bear. At length she bore up 
and engaged the enemy, mkaing signals to the remainder or 
the s({uadron to hasten to her support. Unfortunately, the wind 
w:is too light to admit of a compliance with the order, and she 
was compelled to contend, for two hours, with two ships of equal 
firce. By this time, the brij? had become unmanageable, and 
her crew, excepting four or five, were either killed or wounded. 

Willie thus surrounded with death, and destruction still pour- 
iiiir ill upon him, Perry left tlie brig, now only a wreck, in an 
open boat, and, heroically waving his sword, passed unhurt to the 
Niagara, of twenty guns. The wind now rose. . Ordering every 
canvass to be spread, he bore down upon the enemy — ^passmg the 
I'Uf my's vessels Detroit, Queen Charlotte, and Lady Frevost, on 
the one side, and the Chippewa and Little Belt on the otner, 
into each of which he poured a broadside, — he at length en- 
griffeil the I ^ady Prevost, which received so heavy a fire as to com* 
pel her men to retire below. 

1'lie remainder of the American squadron, now, one after 
another, arrived, and, following the example of their intrepid 
leader, closed in with the enemy, and the battle became general. 

Three hours finished the contest, and enabled Perry to an- 
nounce tv'C'en. Harrison the capture of tlie whole squadron, 
wliirii he did in this modest, laconic, and emphatic style :•—" We 
have nn*t the enemy, and they are ours." 

Tliv loss in the contest was ffreat in proportion to the numbers 
^figngfd. The Americans had twenty-seven killed and ninety- 
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fiiz wounded. But the British loss was still greater, being ab^ut 
two hundred in killed and wounded. The prisonem amounted 
to six hundred, exceeding the whole number of Americans en- 
gaged in the action. 

35. The Americans being now masters of Lake Erie, 
a passage to the territory which had been surrendered 
by Qen. Hull was open to them. With a view of making 
a descent upon Maiden and Detroit, Gen. Harrison 
called on a portion of the Ohio militia, which, together 
with 4000 Kenltuckians, under Gov. Shelby, and his 
own regular troops, constituted his force, for the above 
object. 

On the 27th of September, the troops were received on board 
the fleet, and on the same day reached Maiden. But, to their 
surprise, they found that fortress and the public storehoAs 
burned. 

On the following day, the Americans marched in pursuit of 
Proctor and his troops ; and on the 29th ent^d, and took posses- 
sion of Detroit. 

Leaving Detroit on the second of October. Harrison and Shel- 
by proceeded with 3500 men, selected for tne purpose, and, on 
the fiflh, reached the place of' Proctor's encampment, which was 
the Moravian village, on the Thames, about eighty miles from 
Detroit. The American troops were immediately foruied in the 
order of battle, and the armies engaged with the most determined 
courage. In tnis contest, the celebrated Tecumseh was slain. 
Upon nis fall, the Indians immediately fled. This led to the de- 
feat of the whole British force, which surrendered, except about 
two hundred dragoons, which, with Proctor at their head, were 
enabled to escape. 

Of the British, nineteen regulars were killed, fifty wounded, 
and six hundred made prisoners.^ The Indians left one hundred 
and twenty on the fiela. The loss of the Americans was up- 
wards of nfty, m killed and wounded. On this field of bsittle, 
tlie latter had the pleasure to retake six bi%8s field pieces, which 
had been surrendered by Hull ; on two of which were inscribed 
the words, ** Surrendered by llurgoyne, at Saratoga." 

Tecumseh, who fell in this battle, wan in several respects the 
most celebrated Indian warrior which ever raised an annngainst 
Uie Americans. " He had been in alm«>8t every enijM^emetit 
witli the whites, since Harmer*s defeat, although at his dt-ath lie 
scarcely exceeded forty years of age. Tecumst-h hui received 
tJie stamp of greatness from the hand of nature ; and lind \\\< I it 
been cast in a different state of society, he would have shone 
one of the most distinguished of men. He was ead«v{«.vk >«t'\\^ 
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a powerful mind, with the eoul of a hero. There was an uncom- 
mon dignity in his' countenance and manners; by the former, 
he could easily be discovered, even after death, amoiur the rest 
of the slain, for he wore no insignia of distinction. When gird* 
ed with a silk sash, and told bj Gen. Proctor that he was made 
a brigadier in tlie British service, for his conduct at Brownstowh 
and Managua, he returned the present with respectful contempU 
Born with no title to command, but his native greatness, every 
tribe yielded submission to him at once, and no one ever disput- 
ed his precedence. Subtle and fierce in war, he was possessed 
of uncommon eloquence : his speeches might bear a c(Hnparison 
with those of the most celebrated orators of (Greece and Rome. 
Hi^ invective was terrible, as may be seen in the reproaches 
which he applied to Proctor, a few days before his death, in a 
speech which was found among the papers of the British officers. 
His form was uncommonly elegant ; his stature about six feet, 
htftlirnbs perfectly proportioned. He was honorably interred by 
tl^^ictors, by whom he was held in much respect, as an invet- 
erate, but magnanimous enemy."* 

36. The fall of J)etroit put an end to the Indian war 
in that quarter, and gave security to the frontiers. Gen. 
Harrison now dismissed a greater part of his volunteers, 
and, having statipned Gen. Cass at Detroit, with aboat 
one thousand men, proceeded, according to his instruc- 
tions, with the remainder of his forces, to Buffalo, to 
join the army of the centre. 

37. The result of the operations of the north-west, 
and the victory on Lake Erie, prepared the way to at* 
tempt a more effectual invasion of Canada. 

Gen. Dearborn having som\B time before this retired 
from the service, Gen. Wilkinson was appointed to suc- 
ceed him as commander-in-chief, and arrived at Sacket's 
Harbor on the 20tl]p of August. The chief object of 
his instructions was the capture of Kingston, although 
the reduction of Canada, by an attack upon Montreal, 
was the ulterior object of the campaign. 

The forces destined for the accomplishment of these 
purjwses were an army of five thousand, at Fort George ; 
two thousand under Gen. Lewis, at Sacket's Harbor ; 
four thousand at Plattsburg, under the command of Gen. 
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Hampton, which latter, proceeding by the way of Cham- 
plain, were to fbrm a junction with the main body, at 
some place on tl^e river St. Lawrence ; and, finally, the 
victorious troops of Gen. Harrison, which were expected 
to arrive in season to furnish important assistance. 

On the fiflh of Septemftr, Gen. Armstrong, who had 
recently been appointed secretary of war, arrived at 
, Sacket's Harbor, to aid in the above project. The plan 
of attacking Kingston was now abandoned^ and it was 
determined to proceed immediately to Montreal. Un- 
expected difficulties, however, occurred, which prevent- 
ed the execution of the plan, and the American force 
under Wilkinson retired into winter quarters, at French 
Mills. The forces of Gen. Htimpton, after penetrating 
the country some distance to join Wilkinson, retired 
again to Plattsburg. The forces of Gen. Harrison were 
not ready to join the expedition, until the troops had 
gone into winter quarters. 

The forces of Gen. Wilkinson were concentrated, previous to 
embarkation, at Grenadier Island, between Sacket*s Harbor and. 
Kingston, 180 miles from Montreal, reckoned by the river. 
Owincr to tempestuous weather, the fleet was detained some days 
after the troops were on board ; but finally set sail on the 30th. 

Unexpected obstacles impeded the progress of the expedition, 
especially parties of the enemy, which nad been stationed at 
every convenient positipn on the Canada shore. To disperse 
these, a body of troops, under command of Gen. Btown, waA 
landed, and directed to march in advance of the boats. 

On the 11th, the troops and flotilla having arrived at Williams- 
burg, just as they were about to proceed, a powerful body of the 
enemy, 2000 in number, was discovered approaching in the 
rear. Wilkinson, being too much indisposed to take the com* 
mand, appointed Gen. Soyd to attack them, in which his troops 
were assisted by the brigades of Generals Covington and 
Swartwout. 

For three hours, the action was bravely sustained by the op- 
posing forces. Both parties, in the issue, claimed the victor;^ ; 
but neither could, in truth, be said to be entitled to it — the Brit- 
ish returning to their encampment, and the Americans to their 
boats. Tn this engagement, the loss of the jitter was 339, of 
whom 102 were killed. Gen. Covineton wa^f rtally woundea 
and died two days after. The British loss wajs 10^ 
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A few days previous to the battle, as Gen. Harrison had not 
arrived/ Wilkinson despatched orders to Gen. Hampton to meet 
him, with his army, at St. Re^is. On the 12th, a communication 
was returned from Hampton, in which he declined a compliance 
with the above orders, on the ground, that the provisions of Wil- 
kinson were not adequate to the wants of both armies, and that 
it would be impossible to transpoi^provisions from Plattsburg. 

On the receipt of this intelligence, a council of war was sum- 
moned by Wilkinson, by which it was decided to abandon th^ 
attack on Montreal, and to go into winter quarters at French Mills. 

Shortly, afler, Gen. Hampton, learning that the contemplated 
expedition against Montreal was abandoned, himself paused in 
his advance towards Montreal, by the way of Chateaugay, and 
returned to Plattsburg, where he established his winter quarters. 
Soon afler, his health failing, he resigned his commission, and 
was succeeded in command by Gen. Izard. 

Thus ended a campaign, which gave rise to a dissat- 
isfaction proportioned to the high expectations that had 
been indulged of its success. Public opinion was much 
divided as to the causes of its failure, and as to the par- 
ties to whom the blame was properly to be attached. 

38. The proposal of the emperor of Russia to medi 
ate between the United States and Great Britain, has 
been mentioned. {Sec, 27.) This proposal, however, 
Great Britain thought expedient to decline ; but the 
prince regent offered a direct negotiation, either^at Lon- 
don or Gottenburg. The offer was no sooner commu- 
nicated to our government, than accepted, and Messrs. 
Henry Clay and Jonathan Russel were appointed, in 
addition to the commissioners already in Europe, and 
soon afler sailed for Gottenburg. Lord Gambier, Henry 
Goulbourn, and William Adams, were appointed, on the 
part of the court of St. James, to meet them. The place 
of their meeting was first fixed at Gottenburg, but sub- 
sequently was changed to Ghent, in Flanders, where the 
commissioners assembled in August. 

39. Soon afler the northern armies had gone into 
winter quarters, as noticed above, the public attention 
was directed to a war which the Creek Indians, being 
instigated therA by the British government, declared 

Mgainst the United Stales, wvd yi\v\q;V ^tw^^ ^^^^^dlu^- 
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ly sanguinary in its progress, during the year 1813, and 
until the close of the summer of 1814, when Gen. Jackson^ 
who conducted it, on the part of the Americans, having, 
in several rencounters, much reduced them, and finally 
and signally defeated them, in the battle of Tohopeka, 
or Horse-Shoe-Bend, concluded a treaty with them, 
August 9th, on conditions advantageous to the United 
States. Having accomplished this service, Gen. Jack- 
son returned to Tennessee, and was soon after appointed 
to succeed Gen. Wilkinson in the command of the forces 
at New Orleans. 

The commencement of hostilities by the Creeks was an attack 
upon Fori Mimms, on the 30th of August, 1813, by six hundred 
Indians, who, taking the fort by surprise, massacred three hun- 
dred men, women, and children, excepting seventeen, who alone 
effected their escape. 

On the receipt of this disastrous intelligence, two thousand 
men from Tennessee, under Cren. Jackson, and 500 under €ren. 
Coffee, immediately ilharched to the countiy of the Creeks. In 
a series of engagements, first at Tjillushatches, next at Talladega, 
and subsequently at Autossee, Emucfau, and other places, me 
Creeks were defeated, though with no inconsiderable loss, in 
several instances, to the American^. 

But notwithstanding these repeated defeats and serious losses, 
the Creeks remained unsubdued. Still determined not to yield, 
they commenced fortifying the bend of Tallapoosa river, called 
by them Tohopeka, but by the Americans Horse-Shoe-Bend. 
Their principal work consisted of a breast-^ork, from live to eight 
feet high, across the peninsula, by means of which nearly one 
hundred acres of land were rendered admirably secure. Through 
this breast- work a double row of port-holes were so artfully ar- 
ranged, that whoever assailed it must be exposed to a double and 
cross fire from the Indians^ who lay behind, to the number of one 
thousand. 

Against this fortified refuse of the infatuated Creeks, Gen. 
Jackson, having gathered up his forces, proceeded on the 24th of 
March. On the nijght of the 26th, he encamped within six mileg 
of the bend. On the 27th, he detached Gen. Coffee, with a com- 
petent number of men, to pass the river, at a ford three miles be- , 
low the bend, for the purpose of preventing the Indians effecting 
their escape, if inclined, by crossing the river. * 

With the remainder of his force, Gen. Jackson now advanced 
to the front of the breast- work, and, at half past ten, planted his 
artillery on a small eminence, at only a moderate distance. 

Affairs being now arranged, the wrtAWei-j o^w^^'^\x«toK«AssQ» 
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fire upon the breast- work, while Gen. Coffee, with his force be- 
low, continued to advance towards an Indian yillagCi which stood 
at the extremity of the peninsula. A well-directed fire across the 
riyer, which here is but about one hundred yards wide, drove the 
Indian inhfd>itants from their houses up to the fortifications. 

At lengthi finding all his arrangements complete, and the fiiyor- 
ite moment arrived. Gen. Jackson led on his now animated troops 
to the charge. For a short time, an obstinate contest was main- 
tained at tl^ breast- work — muzzle to muzzle through the port- 
holes — when the Americans succeeded in sraining the opposite 
side of the works. A mournful scene of slaughter ensued. In 
a short time, the Indians were routed, and the whole plain was 
strewed with the dead. Five hundred and fifty-seven were fbund, 
and a Is^rge number were drowned in attempting to escape by the 
river, lliree hundred women and children were taken prisoners. 
The loss of the Americans was twenty-six killed, and one hun- 
dred and seven wounded. Eighteen friendly Cherokees were 
killed, and thirty-six wounded, and five friendly Creeks wei^ 
killed, and eleven wounded. 

This signal defeat of the Creeks put an end to the war.* Short- 
W after, the remnant of the nation sent in their submission 
Among these was the prophet and leader, Weatherford. ■ In bold 
anid impressive language, he said — ** I am in your power. Do 
with me what you please. I have done the white people all the 
harm I could. I have fought them, and fought them bravely. 
There was a time when I had a choice ; I have none now— even 
hope is ended. Once I could animate my warriors ; but I cannot 
anwiate the dead. They can no longer hear my voice ; their 
oones are at Tallushatches, Talladega, Emucfau, and Tohopeka. 
While there was a chance of success, I never supplicated peace ; 
but my people are gone, and I now stsk it £01 my nation and my- 

On the 9th of August, a treaty was made with them by Gen. 
Jackson. They agreed to yield a portion of their territory aa in- 
demnity for the expenses of the war — to allow tlie opening of 
roads through their lands — ^to admit tlie whites to the free navi- 

Sation of their rivers — and to take no more bribes irom the 
tritish. 

* 40. On the 2d of December, the fifteenth congress 
commenced its second session. The principal objects 
to which its attention was directed were the enactment 
of restriction laws, (embargo and non-importation acts) 
— the subsequent repeal of these acts — the offer of the 
uiiprcceden ted bounty of one hundred and twenty-four 

dollars to all soldiers wYio ft\io\M eiaX^sX ^ox ^ve years or 
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during the war — and an appropriation of half a million 
of dollars to construct one or more floating steam batr 
teries. 

An extra sesinon of congress hod been held, extending from 
May 24th to August 2d, tl^ same year. The principal business 
of tnis session was the providin? ofmeans to replenish the treasu- 
ry. This it was at length decided to accomplish by a system of 
internal duties ; and accordingly laws were passed laying taxes ^ 
on lands, houses, distilled liquors, refined sugars, retailers' li- 
censes, cairiages, &c. From this source the sum of five millions 
and a half of dollars was expected to flow into the treasury ; in 
addition to which, a loan of seven millions and a half was au- 
thorized. 

Early in the regular session of 1813 — 1814, an embargo was laid 
upon all American vessels, with a design to deprive the enemy's 
ships on the coast of supplies^ and to secure more ef&ctuallj 
the American shipping from mtroducing British manufactures. 
Against such measures the opposers of the war were loud in their 
complaints, on the ground that they were needless, and highly 
injurious to the prosperity of the country. Although these acts 
passed, in the month or April following, owin^ to important 
changes in the relative state of the belligerent nations of Europe, 
they were repealed. 

41 . The spring of 1814 was distinguished for the loss 
of the American frigate Essex, Commodore David Por 
ter, which was captured on the 28th of March, in the 
bay of Valparaiso, South America, by a superior British 
force. 

42. Two other naval engagements took place about 
this time, both of which resulted in favor of the Ameri- 
can flag. The first of these was between the United 
States' sloop of war Peacock and the British brig Eper- 
rier^ April 29th ; and the second, June. 28th, between 
\he sloop Wasp and the English brig Reindeer. Pre- 
viously to the action with the Reindeer, the Waspxcap- 
tured seven of the enemy's merchantmen. 

The action between the first two mentioned vessels lasted but 
fprt}'-five minutes. During its continuance, the Epervier had 
ei^ht mm killod, and fifteen wounded. The Peacock escaped 
with hut a single man killed, and with only two wounded. This 
engageniont took place in lat. 27° 47' north, and lonff. 30** JV. 

Till? action between the Wasp and Relivd^<ii vroaWv. ^\^c^S£R' 
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minates ; yet tlie destruction of life was much greater. The lit 
ter vessel u>st her commander, Capt. Manners, and twenty-seven 
men killed, and forty-two wounded. Twice the British attempt- 
ed to bo«urd the Wasp, but were as often repulsed. At length, tna 
American tars boarded the Reindeer, and tore down her colors. 
The loss of the latter, in killed and wounded, was twenty-six 
Their piize was so much injured, that, on the following day, she 
was burned. 

43. Gen. Wilkinson continued encamped with his 
army at French Mills, {Sec, 37,) whither he had retired 
in November, 1813, until February, 1814, when, by or 
der of the secretary of war, he detached 2000 troops, 
under Gen. Brown, to protect the Niagara frontier; 
noon afler which, destroying his barracks, he retired with 
ihe residue of his -forces to Plattsburg. 

The British, apprized of this movement, detached a large fbrcei 
under Col. Scott, which destroyed the public stores, with the 
arsenal of the Americans, at Malone, which had belonged to the 
cantonment of French Mills; but, on hearing cf the approach, of 
a large American force, they hastily retreated. ~ 

44. The movements of Gen. Wilkinson indicating a 
disposition to attempt the invasion of Canada, a detach- 
ment of two thousand British, under Major Hancock, was 
ordered to take post and fortify themselves at La Colle 
Mill, near the river Sorel, to defeat the above object. 
With a view of dislodging this party, Wilkinson, at the 
head of 4000 men, crossed the Canada lines, on the 30th 
of March. On the following day, he commenced a can« 
nonade upon the works of the enemy ; but finding it im- 
practicable to make an impression on this strong build- 
ing, he retired with his forces, having lost in the affray 
upwards of 140 in killed and wounded. 

1*he unfortunate issue of this movement, and the equally un- 
fortunate termination of the last campaign, brought Gen. Wil- 
kinson into such discredit with the American pubnc, that, yield 
ing to the general opinion, the administration suspended him 
from the command, in which he was succeeded, by Gen. Izard. 
At a subsequent day, Wilkinson was tried before a court mar- 
tiaJ at Troy, by which he was acquitted, but not without hesi* 
tation. 
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45. For three months following the above movement^ 
the armies' of both nations continued inactive. On the 
part of the British, the war seemed to languish, the n«* 
tion at home being occupied with events which were 
transpiring in Europe of a most extraordinary character. 
But when, at length, the emperor of France had abdi- 
cated his empire, and Louis XVIII. was seated upon his 
legitimate throne, England was at liberty to direct against 
America the immense force which she had employed in 
her continental wars. Accordingly, at this time, the 
British forces were augmented by 14^000 veteran troops, 
which had fought under Wellington ; and, at the same 
time, a strong n^val iitfce was despatched to blockade 
the American coast, and ravage our maritime towns. 

46. It has been already noticed, that Gen. Brown was 
detached by Wilkinsoipi, with 2000 1;roops, from French 
Mills, {Sec. 43,) to proceed to the Niagara frontier. For 
a time, he stopped at Sacket's Harbpr ; but, at length, 
proceeded with his army to BqiTalo. By the addition of 
Towson's artillery, and a corps of volunteers, his force 
was augmented to S500 effective men. 

On the 2d and 3d of July, he crossed the river Ni- 
agara, and took possession of the British Fort Erie, which 
surrendered without resistance. At a few miles distant, 
in a strong position, at Chippewa, was intrenched an 
equal number of British troops, unde;r command of Gen. 
Riall. On the 4th, Gen. Brown approached these works. 
On the following day, the two armies met in the open 
field. The contest was obstinate and bloody ; but, at 
length, the Americans proved victorious, while the Brit- 
ish retired with the loss of 614 men. • The l6ss of the 
Americans was 32R. 

47. Immediately after this defeat. Gen. Riall retired 
to Burlington Heights. Here, Lieut. Gen. Drummond, 
With a large force; joined him, and, assuming the conir 
mand, led back the tfurmy towards the American camp. 
On the 25th, the twoArmies met at Bridgewater, near 
the cataract of Niagara, and a most desperate engage 
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ment ensued, about sunset, and lasted till midnight. . At 
length, the Americans wexp left in quiet possession of 
the field. 

The battle of Brid^ewater, or Niagara, was one of the mort 
bloody conflicts recoraed in modem warfare. The British force 
en^affed fell something short of 5000 men, including 1500 militia 
and Eidians. The force of the Americans was by one third less. 
The total loss of the British was 878. Generals Drunmiond and 
RiaJl were among the wounded. The Americans lost, in killed, 
wounded, and missing, 860. Among the killed were eleven 
officers, and among the wounded, fifty-six. Both Generals Brown 
and Scott were among the latter. On receiving his wound, Gen. 
Brown directed Gen. Ripley to assume the command. Unfor- 
tunately, the Americans, having no means to remove the Britidi 
artillery which had been captured, were obliged to leave it on 
the field. On beinff apprized of this, the British forthwith re- 
turned, and took their artillery affain in charge. Owing to this 
circumstance, the British officersliad the haraihood, in Uieir de- 
■patches to government, to claim the victory. 

48. Gen. Ripley, finding his numbers too much re- 
duced to withstand a force so greatly his superior, deem- 
ed it prudent to return to Fort Erie. On the 4th of 
August, this fort was invested by Gen. Drummond, with 
5000 men ; and for 49. days the siege was pressed with 
great zeal; but, at length, the British general was 
obliged to retire, without having accon^plished his object 

The American force was at this time reduced to 1606 men. 
On the 5th, Gen. Gaines arrived at Erie from Sacket's Harbor, 
and took the command. On the 15th, a large British force ad- 
vanced, in three columns, under Colonels Drummond, Fischer, 
md Scott, against the fort, but v ere repulsed with the signal loss 
of 57 killed, 319 wounded, ani 539 missing. Among the killed 
were Colonels Drummond and Scott. 

For son^e time following this rencontre, both armies were in- 
active. But, at length, me distressed state of the besieged 
Americans in the fort attracting the attention of government, a 
force of five thousand, under Gen. Izard, was ordered from Platts 
burg to proceed to their relief. 

On the 17th of September, Gen. Brown, who had recovered 

ftom his wounds, and had resumed the command of the fort, 

ordered a sortie, in which the Americans were so successful, that 

Gen. Drummond was obliged to raise t|^ siege, and to retire with 

the Io88 of a great quantity of actillery and ammunition, and of J 000 

aaen, which were his numbei o? VLu\^^,'«wmdA^^Mwl^tvsonersi. 
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Shortly after, the troops under Gen. Izard imrivinff, the Ameri- 
tans were able to commence offensive operations. l*hey, there* 
tore, leaving only a moderate garrison in the fort, now advanced 
towards Chippewa, where Drummond had taken post. Near this 
place a partial battle occurred on the 20th of October, in which 
the Americans so far gained the advantage as to cause the enc* 
my to retire. 

49. While these events were transpiring in tli^ north, 
the public attention was irresistibly drawn to the move- 
ttients of the enemy, on the sea-board. About the mid- 
dle of August, between fifty and sixty British sail arrived 
in the Chesapeake, with troops destined for the attack 
of Washington, the capital of the United States. On 
the 23d of August, six thousand British troops, com- 
manded by Gen. Ross, forced their way to that place, 
and burnt the capitol, president's house, and executive 
offices. Having thus accomplished an object highly dis- 
graceful to the British arms, and wantonly burned pub- 
lic buildings, the ornamenf and pride of the nation, the 
destruction of which could not hasten the termination of 
the war — on the 25th they retired, and, by rapid marches, 
regained their shipping, having lost, during the expedi- 
tion, nearly one thousand men. 

The troops under Gren. Ross were landed at Benedict, on the 
Patuxent, forty-seven miles from Washington. On the 21st, they 
moved towards Nottingham, and the tollowing day, reached 
Marlborough. A British flotilla, commanded bjr Cockburn, con- 
sisting of launches and barges, ascended the river at the same 
time, keeping on the right flank of the army. The day follow- 
ing, on approaching the American flotilla of Commodore Barney, 
which had taken refuge high up the river^ twelve miles ftom 
Washington, some sailors, len on Doard the flotilla for the purpose, 
should it be necessary, set fire to it, and fled. 

• On the arrival of the British army at Bladensburg, six miles 
rem Washington, Gen. Winder, commander of the American 
forces, chiefly militia collected for the occasion, ordered them to 
enffage the enemy. The principal part of the militia, however, 
fled, at the opening of the contest. Commodore Barney, with a 
few eighteen pounders, and about fbur hundred men, made a 
gallant resistance ; but, being overpowered by numbers, and him- 
self wounde.d, he and a part of his brave band were compelled to 
furrender lliemselves prisoners of war. 
From niiidinsburg, Gen. Ross urged his march to Washingioiit 
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where he arrived at about 8 o'clock in the eyening. Having 
stationed his main body at the distance of a mile and a half from 
the capital, he entered the city, at the head of about seven hun* 
dred men, sooi\ after which, he issued his orders for the confla- 
gration of the public building. With the capitol were consum* 
ed its viiluable libraries, and all the furniture, and articles of 
taste and value, in that and in the other buildings. The great 
bridffe across the Potomac was burned, together with an elegant 
hotel, and other private buildingrs. 

50. The capture of Washington was followed, Sep- 
tember 12th, by an attack on Baltimore, in which the 
American forces, militia, and inhabitants of. Baltimore, 
made a gallant defence. Being, however, overpowered 
by a superior force, they were compelled to retreat; but 
they fought so valiantly, that the attempt to gain posses- 
sion of the city was abandoned by the enemy, who, dur- 
ing'the night of Tuesday, 13th, retired to their shipping, 
having lost, among their killed. Gen. Ross, the conunand- 
er-in-chief of the British troops. 

The British army, after the capture of WashinfftoB, having 
re-embarked on board the fleet in the Patuxent, Admiral Coch* 
rane moved down that river, and proceeded up the -Chesapeake. 
On the mominff of the 11th of September, he appeared at the 
m'outh of the ratapsco, fourteen miles from Baltimore, with a 
fleet of ships of war and transports, amounting to flfly sail. 

On the next day, 12th, land forces, to the number of six thou- 
sand, were landed at North Point, and, under the command of 
Gen. Ross, commenced their march towards the city. In antici 
pation of the landing of the troops. Gen. Strieker was despatched 
with three thousand two hundred men fh)m Baltimore, to keep 
the enemy in check. 

On the 12th, a battle was foucrht by the two armies. Early in 
the engag^ement, a considerable part of Oen. Strieker's troops 
retreated in confusion, leaving him scarcely one thousand four 
hundred men, to whom was' opposed the whole body of the ene- 
my. An incessant fire was continued from half past two o'cloc^ 
tin a little before fbur, when Gen. Strieker, finatng the conte7 
unequal, and that the enemy outflanked him, retreated upon his 
reserve, which was effected in good order. 

The loss of the Americans, in killed and wounded, amounted 
to one hundred and sixty-three, among whom were some of the 
iD08t respectable citizens of Baltimore. 

The enemy made his appearance, the next morning, in fVont 
of the American intrenchmenlB, a\. a.d\«\XLTv^« of two miles from 
*A» oily, ahowing an intention ot i«ikemii^>)aft ^nxm^. 
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In the mean timp, an attack was made on Fort M*Henry,from 
fiigates, bombs, and rocket vessels, which continued through the 
day, and the greater part of the night, doing, however, but little 
damage. 

^n tne course of the night of Tuesday, Admiral Cochrane held 
a communication with the commander of tlie land forces, and, 
the enterprise of t^ing the citv being deemed impracticable, the 
troops were re-embarked ; and the next day, the fleet descended 
the bay, to the great joy of the released inhabitants. 

51. The jby experienced in all parts of the United 
States,*on account of the brave defence of Baltimore, 
had scarcely subsided, wben intelligence was received 
of the signal success of the Americans at Plattsburg, 
and on Lake Champlain. The army of Sir George Pre- 
vost, amounting to fourteen thousand men, was com- 
pelled by Gen. Macomb to retire from the former, and 
the enemy's squadron, commanded by Commodore Dow- 
nie, was captured by Commodore Macdonough on the 
latter. 

Towards tiM cIom of the winter of 1814, Gen. Wilkinson, with 
his army, removed from their winter-quarters at French Mills, 
and took station at Plattdl>iurg. Gen. Wilkinson leaving the 
command of the army, Gen. Izard succeeded him at this place. 
By September, the troops at Plattsburg were diminished, by de- 
tachments withdrawn to other atations, to one thousand fwe hun- 
dred men. 

In this state of the forces, it was- announced that Sir George 
Prevost, governor-general of Canada, with an army of fourteen 
thousand men, completely equipped, and accompanied by a 
numerous train of artillery, was about making a descent on 
Plattsburg. 

At this time, both the Americans and British had a respectable 
naval force on Lake Champlain ; but that of the latter was con- 
siderably the superior, amounting to ninety-five guns, and one 
thousand and iifiy men. while the American squadron carried 
but eighty-six gmis, ana eight hundred and twenty-six men. 

On the 11 til of September, while* the American fleet was ly- 
ing ofl^ Plattsbuig, tne British squadron was observed bearing 
down upon it in order of battle. 

Commodore Maedonough, ordering his vessels cleared for ac- 
tion, gallantly received tne enemy. An engagement ensued, 
«irhich lasted two hours and twenty minutes. By this time, tha 
enemy was silenced, and one frigate, one brig, and two sloops 
9f war, faU into the hands of the AioaiIcaxa. ^-^^T^^T&aii^ 

27* 
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*< «tar-8pangled banner " to wave in triumph over the waters of 
Champlain. 

» ■ 

52. The opposition of the New England representatives 
in congress to the declaration of war has been noticed. 
(Sec, 12.) In this opposition, a great majority of their 
constituents coincided ; and, during the progress of the 
war, that opposition became confirmed, and apprehen- 
sions were indulged that, in consequence of the ill- 
management of the general government, a crisis was 
forming, which might involve the country in ruin. 

Under these apprehensions, in October, 1814, the le- 
gislature of Massachusetts recommended the meeting 
of a convention from the New England states. This 
measure, though strongly opposed, was adopted by thai 
body. Delegates were accordingly chosen. This ex 
ample was followed by Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
Vermont refused, and New Hampshire neglected to send. 

On the 15th of December, these delegates, together 
with two elected by counties in New Hampshire, and 
one similarly elected in Vermont, met at Hartford. Af- 
ter a session of near three weeks, they published a re- 
port, in which, after dwelling upon the public grievance! 
felt by the New England states particularly, and by the 
country at large, in no small degree, they proceeded to 
suggest several alterations of the/ederal, constitution, 
with a view to their adoption by the respective states of 
the Union. 

These alterations consisted of seven articles :~~-fir8ty that rep 
resentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned to the number 
of free persons ; — secondly, that no new state shall be admitted 
into the Union, without the concurrence of two thirds of both< 
houses ; — thirdly^ that confess shall not have power to lay an- 
embargo for more than sixty days •r-fourthlyf Uiat congress shall: 
not interdict commercial intercourse, without the concurrence of 
two thirds of both houses 't'—Jifthly, that war shall not be declared 
without the concurrence of a similar minority ; — sixthly , that no 
person, who "^hall be hereafter naturaliied, shaU be eligible as a 
member of the senate or house of representatives, or nold an/ 
civil office under the authority of ths United States ; and, mv- 
tnthlyy that no person shall be elected twice to the ^reaidena^^ 
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nor the president be elected firom the same etate two terms mi 
succession. 

The conclusion of a treaty of peace with Great Britain , not 
tang afleribeing annoijneed, another convention was not called ; 
and, on the submission of the above amendments of the consti- 
tution to the several states, they were r^ected. . 

53. In the month of December, a British fleet of six- 
ty saH, having arrived on the coast east of the Mississippi^ 
landed fifteen thousand troops. These, on the 8th of 
January, 1815, under command of Sir Edward Packen- 
ham, attacked the Americans, amounting to about six 
thousand, chiefly militia, in their intrenchments, before 
New Orleans. After an engagement of more than an 
hour, the enemy, having lost their commander-in-chief, 
and Maj. Gen. Gibbs, and having been cut to pieces in 
an almost unexampled degree, fled in confusion, leaving 
.(^ir dead and wounded on the field of battle. 

Durinff several preliminary engagements, Oen. Jackson, im)w 
eommanding at New Orleans, had Seen diligently emfdoved in 
preparations to defend the place. His firont was a straiffht line 
of one thousand yards, defended by upwards of three thousand 
• infantry and artiflerisfs. The ditch contained five f^et of water, 
and his fh)nt, JErom having been flooded by opening the levees, 
and by frequent rains, was rendered slip|ieiry and muddy. Eight 
distinct batteries were judiciously disposed, mountinxr in all 
twelve guns of different calibers. ' On the opposite side of the 
river was a strong batterv of fifteen guns. 

On the morning of IJae 8th of January, General Packerinun 

otouffht up his tor^eS) amounting to twelve thousand men, to the 

attack. The British deliberately advanced in solid columns, 

<over an even plain, in front of the American intrenchments, the 

.men carrying, besides their muskets, fascines, and some of them 

•ladders. 

A solemn silence now prevailed through the American lines, 
vntil the enemy approached within reach of the 'batteries, 
which ut that moment opened an incessant and destructive can 
iionade. The enemy, notwithstanding-, continued to advance, 
closing up their ranks as fast as they were opened by, the fire 
ef the Americans. 

At length, they cama within reach of the musketrv and rifles. 

The extended Adierican line now unitedly presented one sheet 

#r £re, and ponrod In upon the British columns an unceasing 

Me of death. Hundxeot &W aX e^ei^ dVachaxf^e, and bv columns 

^rere swept awiy 
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Being unable to stand the fhock, the Britiih becamn diiuntUt- 
ed and fled. In an attempt to rally them, Gen. Viuikbu\uttti wmt 
killed. Generals Gibbs and Kean succeeded in pushiiitf furwurti 
their columns a second time, but the second amiroach wum sUll 
more fatal than thb first The fires anin rolled from Uie Aiii«iri- 
can batteries, and from thousands of muskets. The advancing 
columns again broke and fled ; a few platoons only reached the 
edffe of the ditch^ there to meet a more certain destruction, in 
a mird but unaviLiling attempt to leiad up their troops, Generals 
Gibbs and Kean were severely woundea, the former mortally. 

The field of battle now exhibited a scene of extended carnage. 
Seven hundred brave soldiers were sleeping in deatli, and one 
thousand four hun4red were wounded. Five hundred were made 
prisoners — ^making a loss to the British, on this memorable day, 
of near three thousand men. The Americans lost in the engage- 
ment only seven killed, and six wounded. 

The enemy now sullenly retired, and, on the night of the 18th, 
evacuated their camp, and, with great secrecy, embarked on 
board their shipping. 

54. The news of the victory at New Orleans spread 
with haste through the United States, and soon after 
was followed by the still more welcome tidings of a 
treaty of peace, which was signed at Ghent, on the 24th 
of December, 1814. On the 17th of February, this 
treaty was ratified by the president and senate. 

Upon the subjects for which the war had been professedly de- 
clared, the treaty, thus concluded, was silent. It provided only 
for the suspension of hostilities — ^the exchange of prisoners — the 
restoration of territories and possessions obtained by the con- 
tending powers, during the war — the adjustment of unsettled 
boundaries — and for a combined effort to effect the entire aboli- 
tion of trafiic in slaves. 

But whatever diversity of opinion had prevailed about the jus- 
tice or policy of the war — or now prevailed about the merits of 
the treatv — all parties welcomed me return of peace. The sol- 
dier glaaly exchanged the toils of the camp for the rest of his 
home ; the marioer once more suread his canvass to the wind, 
and, fearless of molestation, joyfully stretched his way on the 
ocean ; and the yeomanry of the'lana, unaccustomed to the din of 
aims, gladly returned to their wonted care of the field and the 
flock. 

55. The treaty with England was fi)Ilowed, on the 
30th of June, 1815, by a treaty with the dey of Algiers, 
concluded at Algiers, at that time, by WiUiam Shal&'t 
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and Commodore Stephen Decatur, agents for the United 
States. 

The war, which thus ended by treaty, was coQimenced by the 
dey. himself, as early as the year 1812. At that time, the Ameri* 
can consul, Mr. Lear, was suddenly ordered to depart from Al- 
giers, on account of the arrival of a carffo of naval and military 
stores, for the regency of Algiers, in fulfilment of treaty stipula^ 
tions, which, the dey alleged, were not such, in quantity or quali 
ty, as he expected. A^Uie same -time, depredations were com- 
menced upon our commerce. Several American vessels were 
captured and condemned, and their crews subjected to slavery. 

Upon a re presentation .of the case, by the president, to con- 
gress, that body formally declared war against the dey in March. 
Soon afler, an American squadron sailed for the Mediterranean, 
captured an Algerine bri^, and a forty-four gun frigate ; and, at 
length, appeared before Algiers. 

The respectability of the American force, added to the two im- 
portant victories already achieved, had prepared the way for the 
American commissioners to dictate a treaty, npon such a basis as 
they pleased. Accordingly, the model of a treatjr was sent to 
the dey, who signed it. By this treaty, the United States were 
exempted from pajring tribute in future ; captured property was 
to be restored by the dey ; prisoners to be delivered up without 
ransom, &c. &c. 

56. The treaty with Great Britain, which ended the 
war, left the subject of commercial intercourse between 
the two nations to future negotiation. In the summer 
following the close of the war, plenipotentiaries, respec- 
tively appointed by the two countries for that purpose, 
met at London, and, on the 3d of July, signed " a con- 
vention, by which to regulate the commerce between the 
territories of the United States and of his Britannic 
majesty." 

This convention provided for a reciproc&l liberty of commerce 
between the two countries — for an equalization of duties on im- 
portations and exportations from either country to the other — and 
for the admission of American vessels to the- principal settle- 
ments of the British dominions in the East Indies, viz. Madras, 
Calcutta, Bombay, &c. Of this convention, the president spoke 
in terms of approbation, in his message to congress ; but oy a 
large portion of the community it was receiveawith coldness, 
from an apprehension that it would operate unfavorably to 
America, ana would seriously abridge her commerce. The con* 
rention waa to be binding only for four years.. * 
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57. By the second article of the treaty with Great 
firitain, it was agreed, that all vessels, taken by either 
power, within twelve days from the exchange of ratifica- 
tions« between twenty-three degrees and fifty degrees of 
north latitude, should be considered lawfiil prizes. A 
longer period was stipulated for more distant latitudes. 
Within the' time limited by this article, several actions took 
place, and several vessels of various descriptions were 
captured by each of the belligerents. The frigate Presi- 
dent was taken January 1 5th, 1815, by a British squad- 
ron; the British ships Gyane, Levant, and Penguin, 
were c^tured by the Americans. 

58. The attention of congress during their session in 
1815 — 16, was called to a bill, which had for its object 
the incorporation of a national bank. In the discussion 
which followed, much diversity of opinion was found to 
prevail, not only as to the constitutional power of con- 
gress to establish such an iiTstitution, but also as to the 
principles upon which it should be modelled. After 
weeks/ of animated debate, a bill, incorporating the 
" Bank of the United States" with a capital of thirty- 
five millions of dollars,, passed, and on Wednesday, 
April 10th, received the signature of the president. 

Of the stock of the bank, seven n^illions were to be subscribed 
by the United States, the remaining twenty-eight by individuals. 
The affairs of the corporation were to be managed by twenty-five 
directors, five qf whom were to be chosen by the president, with 
the advice and consent of the senate ; the remainder to be elect 
ed by the stockholders, at the banking-house in Philadelphia. 
The charter of the bank is to continue in force until the 3d of 
March, 1836. 

59. In December, 181G, Indiana became an indepeu 
dent state, and .was received into the Union. 

Detached places in Indiana were settled by the French, up- 
wards of a century a^o. The exact period, at which the first 
settlement was made, is uncertain. 

In 1763, the territory was ceded by France to England. By 
the treaty of Greenville", in 1795, the United States obtained of 
the Indians several small grants of land within tlus territory ; 
ai^d, in subsequent years, rtill more extensive tracts. During 
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the war with England, whieh broke out in 1812, Indiana wae , 
the scene of many Indian depredations, and of many unusually 
severe batUes between the hostile tribes and the troops of the 
United States. Until 1801, Indiana fbrmed a part of the great 
north-western territory ; but, at that date, it was erected into a 
territorial govemmenl^ with the usual powers and j^rivileges. In 
December, 1815, the inhabitamts amounting to sixty thounnd, 
the legidature petitioned congress for admission into the Union, 
and the privilege of forming a state ccmstitutioA. A bill for this 
purpose passed congress, in April, 1816 ; a c<mventio& of dele- 
gates met in conformity to it, by which a constitution was adopt- 
ed, and Indiana became an independent state, and a member o£ 
the Union, in DecenUier following. 

60. 1817. On Wednesday, February 12th, the votes 
for Mr. Madison's successor were counted in the pres- 
ence of both houses of congress, when it appeared that 
James Monroe was elected president, and Daniel D. 
Tompkins vice-president of the United States, for the - 
four yearst-from and after the 4th of the ensuing March. 

NOTES. 

61. Manners. The only noticeable fhangt of num- 
ners, which seems to haf« taken place during this pe- 
riod, arose from the ^irit of pecuniary ^ectdutim^^ 
which pervaded the country during the war. Monej 
was borrowed with facility, and rortuneft were often 
made in a day. Extravagance and profligacy were, to 
some extent, the consequence. The return of peace, 
and the extensive misfortunes which fell upon every part 
of the community, counteracted these vices, and restored 
more sober and industrious habits. 

62. Religion. During this period, extensive reviTais 
of religion prevailed, and liberal and expanded plana 
were devised and commenced for the promotion of Chri»- 
tianity. Several theological institutions were foundf^ 
missionary and Bible societies were established, and a 
great call for ministers of the gospel was heard. 

63. Trade and Commerce. During this period^ 
trade and commerce were crippled by foreign restrie* 
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tiotts, our own acts of non-intercourse, anci, at length, 
by the war .with England. During this war, our carry* 
isg trade was destroyed ; nor was it restored by the 
peace of 1815. 

On the return of peace, immense importations were 
made from England, the country being destitute of Eng- 
lish merchandise. The market was soon gluttcfd, prices 
fbll, and extensrre bankruptcies were the consequence. 

64. AoRicvLTimE'. Agriculture, during this period, 
eannot be said to hare made great advances. 

An excessive disposition in tKe people for trade and specula- 
tion, drew off the attention of the more intelligent and active 
part of the community, and directed much of the capital of the 
eountry to other objects. Upon the return of peace, however, 
when mercantile distresses overspread the land, agricitlture was 
again resorted to, as one of the surest means of obtaining a live- 
lihood. Men of capital, too, turned their attention to farming ; 
agricultural societies were established in all parts 6f the country ; 
more enlightened methods of culture were introduced, and agri- 
culture became not only one of the most profitable, but one of 

the most popular objects of pursuit. 

• 

'65. Arts and M ANUFACTimES. During the war 
which occurred in this period, the intercourse witn 
England^ and other places, being stopped, the country 
was soon destitute of those articles which had been sup- 
plied by English manufactories. Accordingly, the peo- 
ple began to manufacture for themselves. Extensive 
manufacturing establishments were started for almost 
every sort of merchandise. Such was their success at 
the outset, that an immense capital was soon invested 
in them, and the country began to be supplied with 
almost every species of manufacture from our own es- 
tablishments. After the peace, the country being inun- 
dated with "British goods, these establishments suffered 
the severest embarrassments, and many of them were 
entirely broken down. A considerable portion of them, 
, however, were maintained, and continued to flourish. 
66. Population. At the expiration of Mr. Madison's 
term of office, in 1817, the number of inhabitants in 

28 
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the United States was about nine millibns five hundred 
thousand. 

67. Education. The pecuniary embarrassments 
experienced throughout the country, during the latter 
part of this period, sensibly affected some institutionv 
devoted to science and benevolence, especially thos« 
which depend, in part, upon, the yearly contributions of 
the patrons of learning and religion, for the means of 
support. In several of the higher Seminaries, the num 
ber of students was, for a time, diminished. Neverthe- 
less, parochial schools, academies, and colleges, upor 
the whole, continued' to increase, and to qualify manj 
for the common and higher professions of life. 

A theoloffical institution was established at Princeton, Neiit 
Jersey, in 1812, by the General Assembly of the Presbyteriai 
Church. In 1821, the theological seminary of the Associate 
Reformed Church, in New York, was united to that of Prince 
ton, and its library, consisting of four thousand volumes, whicl* 
cost seventeen thousand dollars, was transferred to the latter 
place. This seminary has three professors, and, in 1821, had 
seventy-three students. 

Dunng the same year, Hamilton College was incorporated at « 
Clinton, New York: it has been liberuly patronized by the 
legrislature, and by individuals. 



UNITED STATES 

PERIOD XI. 

DISTINGUISHED FOR MONROE's ADMINISTRATION. 

' Extending from the Inauguration of President Monroe^ 

1817, to March, 1825. 

8ec» 1..0n the 4th of March, 1817, Mr. Monroe took 

the oath prescribed by the 6onstitution, and entered upon 

the duties of president of the United States. 

The condition of the country, on the' accession of Mr. Monroe 
to the presidency, was, in several respects, more prosperous and 
happy, than on the accession of his predecessor. Not only had 
war ceased, and the political asperity excited by it given place ' 
to better feeling, but efforts were made, in every section of the 
Union, to revive those plans of business which the war had nearly 
annihilated. The country had suffered too much, however, to re^ 

fain immediately its former prosperity. Commerce was far from 
eing flourishing ; a considerable part of the legitimate trade was 
in the hands of foreigners ;^ many ships were lying unemployed, 
and the %hip-bmlding in* many ports had nearly ceased. The 
manufacturing eptablishmenti, which had not been entirely 
broken down, were sustaining a precarious existence. Foreign 
merchandise was inundating the country ; and the specie, bor- 
rowed in Enropto for the national bank, at an excessive premium, 
as well as that which was previously in the country, was rapidly 
leaving it to pay the balance of trade against us. In his mau- 




former years, it had enjoyed. 

2. The senate having been convened at the same 
lime, a cabinet was formed under the new administra- 
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tion. The department of state was intrusted to Mr 
Adams. Mr. Crawford was continued in the treasury 
Mr. Calhoun was appointed secretary of war, and Smith 
Thompson was placed over the department of the navy. 

3. In the summer and autumn following his inaugu* 

ration, the president madp -> tour through the northern 

and eastern states of the Lihon. 

The objects of thhi tourVere connected whh the national in- 
terests. Congress had appropriated laiffe sums of money for the 
fortification of the sea-coast, and inland frontiers, for the estab- 
lishment of naval docks, and for increasine the nayy. The su- 
perijitendence of these works belonged to me .president. Solici- 
tous to discharge his duty, in. reference to them, with judgment, 
fidelity, and economy, he was induced to visit the most impor- 
tant points along the sea^^soast and in the interior, from a coiv 
▼iction of being better able to direct, in reference to them, with 
tile knowledge derived from personal observation, than by means 
of information communicatea to him by others. 

4. On the 11th of December, the state of Mississippi 
was acknowledged by congress as sovereign, and inde- 
pendent, and was admitted to the Union. 

The Brat European who visited the present state of Mississrppi, 
appears to haipe been Ferdinand de Soto, a native of Badaioz, m 
SjMun, who hUided on tiM eoast of Florida on the 25th of May, 
liQls), He spent three years in the country, searching for jfold, 
but at length died, and was huried on the banks of ue JMisns- 
nppi. May, ld4S. 

in HK), M. de SeUe deaoesded the Missiwrippi, and g<ave th« 
name of LMtasuifMi <to the oountry. In consequence c^this, tb« 
French claimed to have iuriedictton oyer it. In 1716, they fonned 
a settlement at the Natonez, and built a fort, which they named 
R€»salie. Other settlements were si^cted in sabseauent years. 
The French settlements were,' however, eericmsly oistnibed by 
tlie Indians, particularly by the Nalohez, once tne moM powerfiu 
of all the soutdiera tribes. 

The French retained an acknowledged title to the country on 
the east side of the Mississippi, unt^l the treaty of 1763, when 
they csded their poesesaons east of that river to the English. 
By the treaty of 17b3, Great Britain relinquished the Floridas t^ 
Spain without specific boundaries ; and at the same time ceded 
to the United States all the country north of the thirty-firat de- 

Sree of latitude. The Spaniards retained possession of the 
iatchez, and the ports north of the thirty-first degree, uptil 1798, 
whan they finally abandoned them to the United States. 
In the year 1800, the territory between the Mississippi and th« 
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«revtera boundary of Georgria, was erected into a distinct terri- 
torial government By treaty at Fort Adam, in 1801, the Ciioc- 
taw Indians relinquished to the United States a large body of 
land, and other cessions have since been made. »On the Ist of 
March, 1817, congress authorized the people of the western part 
of Mississippi territory to form a constitution and state govern- 
ment. A convention met in July, 1817, by which a constitution 
was formed, and in December following, Mississippi was admit- 
ted into the Union as a separate state. 

5. In the course of the same month, an expedition 
which had been set on foot by a number of adventurers 
from different countries, against East and West Florida, 
was terminated by the troops of the United States. 
These adventurers claimed to be acting under the au- 
thority of some of the South American colonies, and 
had formed an establishment at Amelia Island, a Spa«ish 
province, then the subject of negotiation between the 
United States and Spam. Their avowed object being 
an invasion of the Floridas, and of course an invasion 
of a part of the United States, the American government 
deemed itself authorized, without designing any hostili- 
ty to Spain, to take possession of Amelia Island, their 
head-quarters. 

A similar establishment had previously been formed at Gal* 
vezton, a small island on the coast of the Texas, claimed by the 
United States. From both of these places privateers were fitted 
out, which greatly annoyed our regular commerce. Prizes were 
sent in, and, by a pretended court of admiralty, condemned and 
sold. Slaves, in great numbers, were shipped through these 
islands to the United States, and through the same channel ex- 
tensive clandestine importations of goods were made. - Justly 
apprehending the results of these estal>li8hments, if suffered to 
proceed unmolested, the executive took early measures to sup- 
press them. Accordingly, a naval force, with the necessary 
trooi>8,was despatched, under command of Captains Henly and 
Bankhead, to whom Amelia Island was surrendered, on the 24th 
of December, without the effusion of blood. The suppression 
of Qalvezton followed soon after. 

0. Several bills of importance passed congress, dur- 
ing their session, in the winter of 1817-1818; a bill 
allowing to the members of the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives the sum of eight dollars per day, during 
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their attendance ; a- second, in compliance with the re- 
commendation of the president, abolishing the internal 
duties ; and a third, providing, npon the same recom- 
mendation, for the indigent officers and soldiers of the 
revolutionary army. 

7. In April, 1818, Illinois adc^^d a state consti- 
tution, and in December following was admitted as a 
member of the Union, 

Illinois derives its name from U^ pninci|>al river, which, in the 
language of the Indians^ siffnifies ihs river qf men. Tne first 
setuements, like those of Indiana, were made by the French, and 
were the consequence of the adventurous entierpripes of M. de 
la Salle, in search of the Mississippi. The first settlements were 
the villages of Kaskaskia and Cahoikia. In the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, ^e settlements 9f ^linois were repre' 
sentM to have been in a floarisfainff eonditioii. But sxtbeequeiii- 
ly the^ in a neat measure ^cluBed. 

From the beginning to the middle of the ei^btasnth centnrv, 
little was heard of the settlements of the French on the baniLS 
of the Illinois. About 1749, the French be^sn to fatilfy the 
Wabash and Illinois, in order to nsist tba Brmsh. In 1762, all 



the country to the east of the lilississippi wa ceded to the latter 
power, and consequently Illinois passed under the British do> 
minion. At the peace of 1783, Great Britsin renoiuiced its 
claims of sovereignty over this country, as well sf over the United 
States. Virginia, however, -aad some othar ataAes, claimed the 
whole country north and west of tJie Ohio ; but at the instance 
of congress, a cession of these eUims wm BMuie to the general 
government. Illinois remained a put of Indiana nntfl ld09, 
when a distinct territorial government was established for it In 
1818, the people formad a oonstitntion, aad it is now one of the 
United States. 

8. Early after the conclusion of this session of con- 
gress, the president, in pursuance of his determination 
to visit such parts of the United States as were most 
exposed to the naval and military forces of an enemy, 
prepared to survey the Chesapeake bay, and the country 
lying on its extensive shores. 

In the month of May, he left Washington, accompanied by 
the secretary of war and the secretary of the navy, with other 
gentlemen of distinction. On his arrival at Annapolis, the pres* 
ident and his suite minutely examined the waters contiguous, in 
reference to their fitness for a naVal depot. Embarking at thif 
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. fittce on board a vessel, he further exaniinnl thn nnnM, ntitl 
Jlence proceeded to Norfolk. Having at l(^n||fth nnnritiiplifihfifi 
flie principal object of his tour, in the ftxaininatiou of th«> ( 'Iwnh- 
peake bay, he returned to Washinffton, Jiini* 17th, Uiniiif^li thi* 
interior of Virginia. The respectful and afiHctirmiitfl dtMiiMiintrn- 
tions of attachment paid to him during his northern tiMir wi^m m- 
newed in this. 

9. On the 27th of May, 1818, n tronty, cmrAiuhu] with 
Sweden, at Stockholm, on the 4th of Hnptc»riil)pr, IH|0, 
by Mr. Russel, minister plenipotentiary to thnt r.nwrt, 
was ratified by the president and w.nnU*.^ nu i\w. p.'irt of 
the United States. T^e same was rotified by thr kin|{ 
of Sweden on the 24th of the following July. 

This treaty provided for maintaining peacn and ftii-inlHhip Ik^- 
tween the two countries — recinrocal libf rty rif r.oiiiiii(irf.*< f(|iiiili 
zation of duties, dec. dec. Tne treaty was Ut coiitiniin in forne 
for eight years from the exchange of ratifications. 

10. During the year 1818, a war was carried nri Im- 
tween the Seminole 'Indians and the United SttitfN, 
which terminated in the complete diKcornfttiire nf llin 
former. 

The Indians, denominated Semituffe Indians, inhahitfd n trncj 
of country partly within the limits of the IJniInd Hlaffq, ImiI n 
greater imrt of which lied within th(* boinidarirt tif\hv VlntUhn 
Not a few Creeks, dissatisfied with the treaty nf Ml t, (nph I'rtind 
X. See. 3i),) had fled to the Si;niinol«s, carrying with them ffiKl' 
ings of hostility against the United States. 

These feelinffs were much strength i-m^d by fur* ign whiln 
emissaries, whi bad taken up their rKsidttnce nni»ng thtrni fu \\\» 
purpose of trade. At length, several ontrnges bning r,Mniiiiilti*d 
by the Indians upon the ^rder inhabitants f»f thn l/nit**d Ht'ititNi 
the sec'retanr of war ordered Gen. (vaines U> rom'iw, at his dis- 
cretion, such Indians as were still on tlie lands riidni tfi thn IJni* 
ted States by the Creeks in HM. 

The execution of this order mured the Indian^i, whn, In grent 
numbers, invested Fort Scott, where Gen. Gaines was ounffnedi 
with 000 men. 

Inf >rmation of tliis state of things bring comnniniratnd t»» thn 
department of war, Gen. Jackson was ordered. Dttcember Sjlith, ^A^ 
take the field, and directed, if he should deem the force with 
Gen. Gaines, amounting in all to 1800 men, insufficient tr> copa 
with the enemy, *' to can on the executives of the adjacent states 
for such an additional militia force as he might deem requisite.' 
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On the receipt of this order, Gen. Jack^n prepared to comply ; 
but, inatead of calling upon the executives of the neiehborinc 
states, especially upon the governor of Tennessee, who lived 
near his residence, he addressed a circular to the patriots of West 
Tennessee, inviting one thousand of them to join his standard. 

This call being promptly obeyed, Gen. Jackson, with these 
troops and a body or friendly Creeks, entered upon the Seminole 
war. 

Deeming it necessary, for the subjugation of the Seminoles, to 
enter Florida, Gen. Jackson marched vupon St. Mariis, a feeble 
Spanish garrison, in which some Indians had taken refuge. Of 
this garrison. Gen. Jackson quietly took possession, and occupied 
it as an American post. At St. Marks was found Alexander 
Arbuthnot, who was taken prisoner and .put in confinement. At 
the same time were taken two Indian chiefs, one of whom pre- 
tended to possess the spirit of prophecy ; they were hung with- 
out trial. St. Marks being garrisoned by American troops, the 
anny marched to Suwaney river, on which they found a large 
Indian village, which was consumed, after which the army re- 
turned to bt. Marks, bringing with them Robert C. Ambnster, 
who had been taken prisoner on their march to Suwaney. Dur- 
ing the halt of the army for a few davs at St. Marks, a general 
court martial was called, before which charges were made against 
Ambrister and Arbuthnot. Both were adjudged guilty, and the 
former was sentenced to be shot — the latter to henung. Subse- 
quently, however, the sentence in respect to Ambrister was re- 
considered, and he was sentenced to be whipped and confined to 
hard labor. This decision Gen. Jackson reversed, and ordered 
both to be executed according to the first sentence of^e court. 

At St. Marks, Gen. Jackson, being informed that the Spanish 
governor of Pensacola was favoring the Indians, took up his 
march for the capital of that province, befi^re which, after a 
march of twenty days, he appeared. This place was taken with 
9carcely a show of resistance — a new government was establish- 
ed for the province, the powers of which were vested partly in 
military ofiicers, and partly in citizens of the province. U^en. 
Jackson now announced to the secretary that the Seminole war 
was closed, and returned to his residence at Nashville. Some 
time after, the American executive, deeming the longer posses- 
sion of the Spanish forts unnecessary to the peace of the country, 
and idconsistent with ^ood faith to Spain, directed them to be 
restored, and accompanied the restoration with the reasons which 
had led to their occupation. 

The measures adopted by Gen. Jackson in the prosecution of 
this war — particularly his appeal to the people of West Tennes- 
see — his conduct in relation to the trial and execution of Arbuth- 
not and Ambrister — and his occupation of St. Marks and Pensa- 
eoJa — excited strong sensations in the bosoms of a considerabit 
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portioii of the American people. During the seuion of congren 
in the winter of 1818 — 1819, Uiese subjects were extensively and 
eloquently debated. By the military committee of the house, a 
report was presented, censuring the conduct of Gen. Jackson ; 
but, after an elaborate examination of the case, the house, Vy a 
Tiajority of one hundred and eight to sixty-two, refused its con- 
currence. Towards the close of the session, a report unfavorable 
to Gen. Jackson was also brought forward in the senate, but no 
vote of censure or resolution was attached, and no discussion of 
its merits was had. ' 

11. On the 28th of January, 1819, a convention be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, concluded 
at London, October 20th, 1818, and ratified by the 
Prince Regent on the 2d of November following, was 
ratified by the president of the United States. 

By the first article of this convention, the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States have liberty, in common with the subjects of Great 
Britain, to take fish on ihe southern, western, and northern coast 
of Newfoundland, &4^. The second article establishes the north- 
em boundaries of the United States from the Lake of the Woods 
to the Stony Mountains. By the fourth article, the commercial 
convention between the two countries, concluded at London, in 
1815, is extended for the term of ten years longer, &c. &c. 

12. On the 22d of February, following, a treaty was 
concluded at Washington, by John Cluincy Adams and 
Luis de Onis, by which East and West Florida, with all 
the islands adjacent, d&c, were ceded by Spain to the 
United States. 

By this treaty, ihe western boundary between the United 
States and Spain was settled. A sum not exceeding five millions 
of dollars is to be paid bv the United States out of the proceeds of 
sales of lands in Florida, or in stock, or money, to citizens of 
the United States, on account of Spanish spoliations and injories. 
To liquidate the claims, a board was to be constituted by the gov- 
ernment of the United States, of American citizens, to consist of 
three commissioners, who should report within three years. 

13. On the 2d of March, 1819, the government of 
the Arkansas Territory was organized by an act of 

congress. 

• 

The earliest settlement within the limits of the territory of 
Arkansas* was made by the Chevalier de Tonte, in 1685, at the 
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IndSaii Tillaffe of Arkansas, situated on the river of that name 
Emigranti from Canada afterwards arrived, but the promss of 
Mttltoient was slow. Upon the cession of Louisiana to the Uni- 
ted States, the ceded territory was divided into two parts — the 
Tarrilory ef Orleans, lying south of latitude thirty degrees, and 
the DiBbrict i^ Lomnana, comprehending all the tract of countrv 
between the Mississippi and tne Pacific Ocean. In March, 18Co, 
the latter country was denominated the Territory of Lomsiana, 
In 1812, this territory was constituted a territorial government, 
by the name of the Territory of Missouri. In March, 1819, the 
inhabitanto of the northern parts were formed into a distinct dis- 
trict, by the name of Missouri, and soon after the southern was 
formed into a territorial government bv the name of Arkansas, 
In December, 1819, an election for a delegate to eongress was 
held for the &r8t time. 

14. During the following summer, 1819, the president 
visited the southern section of the country, having in 
view the same great national interests, which had prompt- 
ed him ita his previous tour to the north. 

In this tour the president visited Charleston, Savannah, and 
Augusta; from this latter place he proceeded to. Nashville, 
through the Cherokee nation, and thence to Louisville and Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, whence he returned to llie seat of govern- 
ment early in August. 

15. On the 14th of December followmg, a rescJution 
passed congress, admitting Alabama into the Union, on 
an equal footing with the original states. 

Alabama, though recentlv settled, appears to have been visited 
by Ferdinand de Soto in 1539. Some scattered settlemente were 
made within the present state of Mississippi before the American 
vevolation ; but AlalMtma continued the hunting ground of sar- 
■gM mitU a much laterperiod. 

After the peace of 1788, Georgia laid claim to this teH'itory, and 
•aerrised jurisdiction over it until the be^nning of the present 
centuiy. in 1795, an act passed the legislature of €rtorgia, by 
which twenty-five millions of acres of its western territory were 
sold to companies for five hundred thousand dollars, and the pur^ 
chase* money was paid into their treasury. The purchasers of 
tttese lands soon aftier sold them at advanced prices. The wie of 
the territory excited a wami opposition in Geor^a, and, at a sub- 
sequent meeting of the legislature, the transaction was impeach- 
ed, on the ground of bribery, corruption, and unconstitutionality. 
The reeonis respecting the sale were ordered to be bumtf and the 
Hre hundred thousand dollars to be reftuided to the pnrchaflen. 
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Tboae who had aoquired titles of the original purchasers instituted 
suits in the federal courts. 

In 1802, however, Georgia ceded to the United States all her 
western territory, for one million two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. On this event, the purchasers of the Yazoo land pe- 
titioned con|rress for redress and compensation. After consider- 
able opposition, an act passed for reimbursing them With funded 
stock, called the Missisnppi stock. In 1800, the territory which 
now forms the states of Mississippi and Alabama, was erected 
into a territorial government In 1817, Mississippi territory was 
divided, and the western portion of it was authorized to form a 
state constitution. The eastern portion was then formed into a ' 
territorial government, and received the name of Alabama. In 
July, 1819, a convention c^ delegates met at Huutsville, and 
adapted a state constitution, which being approved by congress 
m December following, the state was declared to be henceforth 
one of the United States. 

16. In the ensuing year, March 3d, 1820, Maine 
became an independent state, and a member of the Fed- 
eral Union. 

The separation of the District of Maine from Massachusetts, and 
its erection into an independent state, had been frec^mntiy atr 
tempted without success. In October, 1785, a convention met at 
Portland, for the purpose of considering the subject. In the suc- 
ceeding 3^ear, the question was submitted to the people of Maine, 
to be decided in. town-meetings, when it was found that a ma- 
jority of freemen were against the measure. The subject was 
renewed in 1802, when a majority appeared averse to a separa- 
tion. In 1819, an act passed the general court of Massachusetts, 
fpr ascertaining the wishes of the people ; in conformity to which, 
a vote was taken in all the towns. A large majority were founa 
in favor of a separation. A convention was called, and a consti- 
tution adopted, which being approved, Massachusetts and Maiu« 
amicably separated, the latter taking her proper rank, as one of 
the United States. 

17. On the 5th of March, 1821, Mr. Monroe, who 
had been re-elected to the presidency, took the usual 
oath of office. The reflection of Monroe was nearly 
unanimous. Mr. Tompkins was again elected vice- 
president. 

18. August lOth, 1821, the president, by his procla^ 
mation, declared MissoirRi to be an independent state, 
tiid that it was admitted into the Federal Union. 
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The first pennanent settlementa in Missouri appear to hays 
been made at St. Genevieve and New Bourbon, which were 
founded soon after the peace of 1663. In the succeeding year, 
St. Louis, the capital of the state, was commenced. In 1762, 
Louisiana, and Missouri of course, were secretly ceded by France 
to Spain ; but the latter did not attempt to take possession of the 
country until some years after. 

Missouri remained in possession of Spain, through the war of 
Uie revolution, until the cession of Lomsiana to France, in 1801, 
by which latter power it was ceded to the United States in 1803. 

Upon the cession of Louisiana to the United States, the dis- 
trict which now forms the State of Louisiana^ was separated from 
the territory, and made a distinct government, by the name of 
the Territory of Orleans. In 1811, the territory of Orleans be- 
came a state, by the name of Louisiana, The remaining part of 
the original province of Louisiigia, extending to the Pacific, was 
erected into a territorial government, and called Missouri. In 
1818-19, application was made to congress, by the people of this 
territory, to form a state constitution. A bill was accordingly 
introduced for the purpose, a provision of which forbade slavery 
or involuntary servitude. The bill, with this provision, passed the 
house of representatives, but was rejected in the senate, and, in 
consequence of this disagreement, the measure, for the time, 
failed, in the session of 1819-20, me bill was revived ; and, af- 
ter long and animated debates, a compromise was effected, by 
which slavery was to be tolerated in Imssouri, and forbidden in 
all that part of Louisiana, as ceded by France, lying north of 
36^ 30^ north latitude, except so much as was included within 
the limits of the state. In the mean time, the people of Missouri 
had formed a state constitution. When this constitution was 
presented to congress, in 1820-21, a provision in it, which re- 
quired the legislature to pass laws " to prevent free negroes and 
mulattoes from coming to, and settling in, the state,*' was stren- 
uously opposed, on the grround that it violated the riffhts of such 
penons or that description as were citizens of any of the United 
states. The contest occupied a OTeat part of the session, and it 
was finally determined, by a small majority, that Missouri should 
be admitted, upon the fundamental condition, that the contested 
clause should not be construed to authorize the passage of 
any laws, excluding citizens of other states from enjoying the 
privileges to which they are entitled by the constitution of the 
United States. It was also provided, that if the legislature of 
Missouri should, by a solemn public act, previously to the 4th 
Monday of November, 1821, declare the assent of the state to 
this fundamental condition, the president should issue his procla- 
mation, declaring the admission complete. On the 24th^of June, 
idiil, ihe legislature of Missouri assented to the fundamental 
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condition ; and, on the 10th of August following, the president 'i 
ptoclamation was issued, declaring the admission complete* 

19. The first session of the seventeenth congresi 
commenced on the third of December. The affairs of 
the nation were generally prosperous, and there sipemed 
to be no obstacle in the way of wise and prudent meas- 
ures. A spirit of jealousy, however, obtruded* itself 
upon their deliberations, by which some beneficial 
measures were defeated, and th6 business of the session 
was unnecessarily delayed and neglected. Several acts 
of importance, however, were passed, concerning navi- 
gation and commerce ; relieving still further the indi- 
gent veterans of the revolution ; • and fixing the ratio 
between population and representation, at one repre- 
sentative for ^very forty thousand inhabitants. 

The constitution has not limited the number, but has only 
provided that no more than one shall be sent for thirty thousand 
uhabitants. Public opinion seems generally to have decided 
that a numerous representation is an evil, by which not only the 
business of the nation is neglected in the conflicts of individual- 
opinions, but the people are subjected to an unnecessary ex 
pense. The congress that signed the Declaration of Independ 
ence consisted but of fifly-six members; and no deliberative 
assembly excelled them in industry and public virtue. Tne coi^ 

§ress that formed the confederation consisted of forty-eifirht y 
lat which formed the constitution consisted of only thirty- 
nine, and the first congress under that constitution, of but sixtr* 
five. Afler the first census, the appointment being one for> 
every thirty-three thousand inhabitants, the house connsted o6 
one hundred and five representatives. The same apportionment' 
being continued under tiie second census, there were one hnn*- 
dred and forty-one representatives. The apportionment inid«ir 
the third census allowed one for thirty-five thousand ; and tbt^* 
house consisted of one hundred and eignty-seven members. The 
ratio fixed upon by the conffress of 1822-3, was one for forty 
thousand ; and the number of representatives was two' hundred' 
and twelve. 

20. During the above session of congress, Marck; 
31, 1822, a territorial government was establbhed for 
Florida 

* Anwtlon Atl»— Phfladelphto. 
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Tbt nam* of Florida was fonnerly given to an immenM ra- 
tion of country diaeoyered by Cabot in 1497. Tlie first vintant 
to the actual territory of Florida was Ponce de Leon, who landed 
on Easter day, 1512. Navigators from several countries visited 
it, and tarioos European sovereigns attempted to appropriate th« 
country to themselves. 

Spain, however, held possession of it until 1763, when it was 
ceded to Great Britain. In May, 1781, Don Galvez captured 
PensacoIa^iUid soon afterwards completed the conquest of the 
whole of West Florida, which remained in possession of Spain 
until 1783, when Ghreat Britain relinquished both provinces of 
Florida to Spain. 

By the treaty of France, in 1803, which ceded Louisiana to 
the United States, it was declared to be ceded with the same 
extent that it had in the hands of Spain, when ceded to France. 
By virtue of this declaration, the United States claimed the 
country west of the Peroido river, and, in 1811, took possession 
of it, except the town and fort of Mobile, which were surren- 
dered the following year. In 1814, a British expedition having 
been fitted out against the United States, firom Pensacola, Gen. 
Jackson took possession of the town, but. having no authority 
to hold it, returned to MoUle. The Seminole Indians, with whom 
the United States were at war, residing partly within the limits 
of Florida, ana making their incursions tnence without restraint 
from tfie Spaniards, it became necessary to cross the territorial 
line to chastise them. Subsequently, Gen. Jackson took posses- 
sion of Fort St. Marks and Pensacola, which the American troops 
held tilV November, 1818, when they were restored to Spain. In 
1819, a transfer of tiie whoie province was made by treaty to the 
United States, and,^ after many vexatious delays, the treaty was 
ratified by Spain in October, 1820, and finally by the United 
States in the month of February, 1821. Possession was deliver- 
ed to Gen. Jackson, as commissioner of the United States, in 
July, 1821. 

21. In the course of the summer of 1824, an event 
•ocsrred, which caused the highest sensations of jojr 
thronghout the Union. This was the arrival of the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette^ the friend and ally of the Americans 
viuring the former war with Great Britain, and who ei»- 
inentlk contributed, by his fortune, influence, skill, and 
brave^, to a&hieve the glorious objects of their revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

The visit of Lafayette to. the United Stetes occupied about a 

year ; during which he -^sited each of the twenty-four stetes, 

JUid was every where hailed as a father. When the time ar* 
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tit^ wMch he had fixed as the termination of hie visit, it was 
thoi^t moat fitting that his departure from the country should 
take place from the capital. A frigate was prepared at that 
place, and named, in compliment to him, the Brandywine, to 
transport him to his native country. 

On the 7th of September, about noon, he entered the spacious 
hill i|i the president's mansion, where ne was addressed by the 
chief magistrate of the nation In terms manly, patriotic, and af- 
fectionate. In a similar manner Lafiiyette replied, concluding 
as follows : — ^' God bless you, sir, and all who surround us. God 
bless the American people,veach of their states, and the federal 

government. Accept this patriotic fiirewell of an overflon'ing 
eart ; such will be its last urob when it ceases to beat" 
* Then, taking an affectionate leave of each individual present, 
the general left the hospitable mansicm of the president. He was 
attended fo the vessel dv the whole population of the district. 
All business was suspenaed, and the vast multitude which lined 
the shores, witnessed his embariia^on with a deep silence, highly 
indicative of the feelings that the American people cherished 
towards Liafk}rette. In pasnuj^ Mount Vernon, he landed to pay 
a fkrewell visit to the tomb or Washington, whence re-embark- 
ing, a prosperous voyage soon safely landed him on his own pa- 
ternal soil. 

It may here be added, that, during the visit of this illustaous 
general, congress passed a bill appropriating ^e sum of two hun- 
dred thousand dollazs, and a complete towiuihip of land, as a par- 
tial remuneration of services rendered by him during the revo- 
lutionary struggle of the country. 

22. The administration of Mr. Monroe closed on the 
3d of March. During his presidlency, the country en- 
joyed a uniform state of peace and prosperity. By his 
prudent management of the national affairs, both foreign 
and domestic, he %minently contributed to the honor and 
happiness of millions, and j-etired from office enjoying 
the respect, and affection, and gratitude, of all who were 
able duly to appreciate the blessings of having a wise 
ruler. 

23. The electors of a successor to Mr. Monroe hav- 
ing failed to make a choice, the election devolved on 
the house of representatives. On the 9th of February, 
1825, that body proceeded to the discharge of this duty, 
when John duincy Adams, of Massachusetts, was elecU 
ed president of the United States, for the four years 
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from and after the 4th of the ensuing March. John C 

Calhoun, of South Carolina, had been chosen Tice-pre» 

ident, by the electoral colleges. 

The subject of a succeBsor to Mr. Monroe was early introduced 
to the notice of the public, and the excitement of the several par- 
ties in the United States was both fostered and increased by the 
newspapers and public journals of the day. Besides Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Crawford, secretary of the treasury, Mr. Clay, speaker of 
the house of representatives, and Gen. Jackson, a senator, were 
candidates for the office ; each of whom had their respective 
friends in the country, and among the le^slatures of the states, 
nearly all of which, by a public vote, declared in favor of some 
one of the candidates. On counting the votes of the electors, it* 
appeared that 84 were in favor of mr. Adams, 99 for Gen. Jack ^ 
son, 41 for Mr. Crawford, and 27 for Mr. Clay. Notwithstanding 
G«n. Jackson had the greatest number of votes from the elec- 
toral colleges, the house of jepresentatiyes, toting by stateS) 
elected Mr. Adams. The result of the balloting was, for Mr. 
Adams, 13 states ; for Mr. Jackson, 7 states ; for Mr. Crawford, 
4 states. By the constitution, only the three highest on the list 
could be candidates for the office in the house ofrepresentatives. 
Mr. Clay, therefore, was not voted for ; but is supposed, by his 
influence, to have determined the question in favor of Mr. Adaons^ 
in opposition to Mr. Crawford, who had been nominated by a 
caucus at Washington ; and to Gen. Jackson, .who had received 
the highest vote by the electors. 
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DISTINGUISHED F09 ADAMS's AOMIIflSTRATION. 

Kstending from the Inauguration of President Adams, 
1825, to the Inauguration of Andrew Jackson, a$ 
President of the United States, 1829. 

See, 1. On* the 4th of March, Mr. Adams, in the pres- 
ence of the senate, house of representatives, heads of 
department, foreign ministers, and a numerous assem* 
hlage of citizens and strangers^ took the oath prescribed 
by the constitution, and entered upon the duties of presH 
dent of the United States. 

2. On the day of Mr. Adams's induction into office, 
the senate was convened by the executive, for the pur- 
pose of confirming nominations to office under the new 
administration. Henry Clay, of* Kentucky, was appoint 
ed secretary of state ; Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, 
secretary of the treasury ; and James Barbour, of Vir- 
ginia, secretary of war. 

3. About this time, a controversy arose between the 
' national government and the executive of Georgia, in 

relation to certain lands held by the Creek nation, but 
which that state claimed as belonging to herself. In 
the progress of this controvelrsy, so much warmth was 
manifested, both by Georgia and some of the neighbor* 
ing states, that much anxiety was felt by persons in AA» 
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ferent parts of the Union as to the consequences. The 

Srompt and vigilant measures of the national executive, 
owever, sanctioned as they ultimately were by congress, 
B( d the coo^versy widiout disturbing the peace of 
th Jnion. 

Thii oontroTeray grew out of a compact between the general 
ffoyemment and the state of G^orffiai in 1802. By that compact 
Sie United Statei agreed, in consideration of Greor^a relinqmsh- 
ing her claim to the Mississippi territorvi to extiniraish, at the 
national expense, the Indian tiUe to the lands occupied by them 
in Georgia, " whenever it could )>e pMceably done, upon reason* 
able terms. Since making that agreement, the general govern- 
ment had extinguished the Indian title to about fifteen millions 
of aeres^ and lud convejred the same to the state of Gvoigia. 
There still remained in tliat state exceeding nine millions oFacreiL 
SI possession of Indians, of which about fiye millions belonged 
to ue Cherokees, and the remainder to the Creek Aation. 

Shortly before the termination of Mr. Monroe's administraliony 
an eftbrt bad been made to efieot a treaty with the Creeke for 
theur portion of the above lands. Tlie Creeks, however, having 
become more civilized, refused to alienate their territory, and 
had even passed a law makiiw it a Oapitid ofibno4 to sell any 
more land. No solicitations m the commissioners appointed te 
purchase their lands, could induce them to consent, and, tke 
council breaking up, a majority of the chieft took their depafw 
ture. A few, however, who thought differently, remained, and 
were induced to make a treaty, by which all the lands of the 
Creek tribes in Georgia and Alabama were ceded to the United 
States. This treaty was made the 12th g£ February, 18S5, and was 
transmitted to the senate, and sanctioned by that body on the 3d 
of March, the last day of the session, without that ezamiaatioa 
of the circumstances which it would have had, had it been tnuMk 
mitted'at an earlier period of the session. ^ 

When the news of the -ratification c^this treaty arrived among ' 
the Creeks, it produced great excitement. M'Intoah, the leader 
and chief of the party that assented to it, and anotiier chief, wera 
killed, and the treaty rejected. 

In the mean time, the governor of Georgia, acting upon the 
assumption that the treaty was valid, made provision to have the 
lands surveyed, and distributed among the citizenf by lottetv. 
To the Creeks the conduct of Governor Troup was especially on* 
noxious, and, a war being likely to be the eonssHquenoe of meat 
ures pursued, the president ckrected Gen. Gaines to repair to 
the country of the Creeks, to give them the necessary protectioiiy 
and directed Gov. Troup to suspend hia contemplated meamsM 
aaUl the mealang of oongress. 
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I, howeyar, eontiniied to be made to settle this difficultf 
•mieable temii ; and at length, after a long negotiation 

Ith a deputation ftom the Creek nation at Washington, the old 
treabr was declared to be roid, and a new one formed, by which 
the Greeks were to retain all their lands in Alabama, and to re- 
ttif $217,000, and a perpetual annuity of $80,000 for their 
QMffUi teiritotT. To the irintoeh party the United States 
•freed to pay (100,000, provided the party amounted to 3000. ' 
and so in proportion for a smaller number. Moreover, a tract o£ 
land beyond the Mississippi was to be provided for tne accom- 
diodation of such as wished to remove, and the expense of r«- 
Bwal aad the first year's subsistence to be borne by the United 
States. 

This treaty the senate ratified by a vote of 30 to 7. On the 
passage of the bill making appropriation to carrv into effect the 
new trea^, the vote in the house of representatives stood 167 to 
M). To tne passage of the bill the Georgia delegatioi^ dffered a 
nrotesL whicn was suffered to be entered on the journal of the 
house oy a vote of 82 to 61. 

The unanimity with which the conduc^f the executive in the 
•BtHement of Uus intricate and unjdeasant controversy, was ap- 
nroved bv congress, was as unexpected as it was satisfactcnry to 
me people in every part of the country, except in the state of 
Georgia, where strong and excited feelings powerfully tended to 
prevent a fidr and impartial consideration of the question. 

4. The year 1825 was characterized by a spirit of 
speculation, which manifested itself not only throughout 
the United States, but also in Europe, and which ended 
m the embarrassment and ruin of thousands both here 
and in other countries. 

The principal article of speculation was cotton, which rose, in 
a few weeks, from Od. to 16d. sterling. This increase of price 
was partly owing to the small quantity then in the English mar- 
ket, but more to a spirit of commercial gambling, which had in- 
fected the whole commercial community. Cofiee, ^ices, and other 
West India prodoee, also rose with great rapidity. Stocks, both 
public and private, exceeded all former prices. In a short time^ 
nowever, the fictitious wealth which the expansion of the bubblea 
had created, suddenly disappeared, and tne ruin of thousands 
followed. In England, more extensive banlmiptcies occurred 
than had been known fbr many years, occasioning a universal 
alarm and distrust The public funds fell rapidly. Many of tiui 
most eminent banking houses stopped payment, and the minis- 
try were called upon to devise measures for present relief to th*^ 
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iatoOfe peeuniaiy distress. The effects of these failures extend- 
•d to otber countries, ahd, though not equal in degree, were feit 
on the continent and in the United States. 

5. On the 4th of July, 1826, occurred the 50th auni- 
Tersary of American independence, which was celebrated 

' throughout the Union with many demonstrations of joy. 
This day, rendered memorai^le by the event which U 
celebrated, was made still more memorable, in the an« 
aals of American history, by the death of the two yen- 
erable ex-presidents, Adams and Jefferson. 

6. On the 4th of December, 1827; the first meeting 
of the twentieth congress commenced. The revision 
of the fajiff, with a view to afford adequate protection 
to American manufactures, was by far the most interest- 
ing subject which presented itself to the deliberations 
of the legislature at this session. On the 22d of April, 
a bill for that purpose passed the house of representatives, 
and on the 13th of May, the senate, which, however, was 
by no means conformable to the wishes of the advocates 
of the protecting system. 

In his annual report to the house, at the commencement of the 
session, .the secretary of the treasury, in a labored discussion, 
maintjuned a system of protecting duties to be essential to tiie 
prosperity and independence of the nation. The subject was 
referred in the house to the committee on manufactures. Tl)e 
chairman of that committee was Mr. Mallory, of Vermont, an 
able and zealous advocate for the protecting system. A majority 
of the committee was opposed to it, and a tiill, such as the ma^ 
jority directed, was presented to the house on the 31st of Jan- 
'Uary In regard to woollens, the duty on the manufacture, corn- 
spared to that on the raw material, placed the manufacturer in a 
•worse situation than under the tariff of 1824, and seemed likely 
'to destroy the establishments, and with them the production of 
'the raw material 

Pending the discussion of this bill, meetings were held in va* 
nous parts of the United States, to express the yiews of different 
tlasses of the community upon the subject. To the principle of 
protection the south was universally opposed, and generally inv- 
V porting merchants throughout the country. In the east, northj 
MDd west, the farmers, manufacturers, and mechanics, supportea 
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dw principle of protection, bat were oppoied to many of the 
leedtng features of the bill. 

On flie final paeeagie of the bill, the ayes in the home were 
105, noes 94 ; in the senate, ayes 26, noes 21. To the country 
•ft uage the measure gare little satisfaction ', and those for whose 
benem it was professedly enacted, predicting its short continu- 
ance, slowly and cautiously adapted their business with a view 
to atail themselves of its proyisioni. 

7. During the year 1828, the approaching presiden- 
tial election was the all-engrossing topic of political dis- 
cussion. The two candidates were Mr. Adams and 
Oen. Jackson. Their claims to the presidency were 
urged by iheir respective parties by a zeal which led to 
the most unwarrantable scrutiny of private life, and an 
unjustifiable attack upon private character. The result 
of the contest was a large majority in tlie electoral col- 
leges for Gen. Jackson ; 178 being for him, and only 
63 fi>r Mr. Adams. 

The administration of Mr, Adams, from its very commence- 
ment, met with a powerful opposition. The circumstance of his 
not having been elected by tne people, united to the small ma- 
(ority by which he was elected to his ofiice in coxigress, was suf- 
ficient to call forth loud complaints, on the part ofnis opponents, 
and to justify, in their view, a more than usual watchfiilness over 
his administration. Great pains were early taken to render him 
and his nieasures unpopular. The charge of a corrupt bargain 
between the president and secretary of state contiifUed to be per- 
tinaciously aohered to, and to be republished from mouth to mouth. 
The Panama mission was represented as a measure weak and 
imudicious, and the failure to obtain a participation in the British 
West India trade was averred to be in consequence of culpable 
mismanagement. Besides,* it was charged upon his administra- • 
don, that it was wasteful and extravacrant 

Whatever might be the injustice of these accusations, and of 
a host of others, they were published abroad with the manifest 
design of preventing Mr. Adams's re-election. With what effect 
they were urged, the. election of 1829 revealed. On canvassing 
the votes of the electortd colleges, it was apparent that the frienos 
of Gen. Jackson had obtained as triumphant a victory, -as those 
of the existing administration had experienced a mortifying 
iefeat. 
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DHTmGinSHED F0& JACKSON'S ADBONISTBATIOlff. 

Extending from the Inauguration of President Jackson 
1829, to the Inauguration of Martin Van Burenf ai 
President of the United States, 1837. 

See, 1. On the 4th of March, 1829, General Jackson 
took the oath to support the Constitution, as prescribed 
by that instrnmcmt, and entered upon the duties of 
iresident of the United States. 

2. President Jackson, immediately after his inductioo 
into office, organized his cabinet, by nominating Martin 
Van Buren, of New York, to be Secretary of State ; 
Samuel D. Ingham, of Pennsylvania, Secretary of the 

"Treasury; John H. Eaton, Secretary of War; John 
Branch, of North Carolina, Secretary of the Nayy. 
John M. Berrien, of Georgia, was nominated Attorney 
General, and William T. Barry, of Kentucky, Postmastei 
General. 

3. The condition of the United States, at this timet 
was one of almost unexampled prosperity. The coun- 
try was at peace with all nations. The national debt 
waa in a course of rapid diminution. The treasury had 
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within its vaults more than five millions of dollars. 
The revenue was annually exceeding, by a large surplus^ 
the demands of the Government, and the several branches 
of occupation — agriculture, commerce, and manufacturer 
-—were in a highly flourishing state. 

4. In his inaugural address, Oen. Jackson had ex- 
ptessed a determination * early to betake himself to the 
**task of reform;'*^ and soon after the adjournment of the 
senate, ^e promised work was commenced. Availing 
lumself of tne right of the Executive to fill vacaticies 
occurring in the recess, shortly after the adjournment of 
the senate, he removed the principal officers of the 
treasury, the marshals and district attorneys in most of 
the eastern, middle, and western states, the revenue 
officers of the chief Atlantic ports, the greater part of 
the receivers and registers in the land office, and eflected 
an ^udly radical change in the diplomatic corps. 

A giMt' ehaoge was tflso made ia the post-office department^HiOl 
poBtmasten being remoTed between the 4th of March, 1829, aad tha 
nd of March, 1830. 

Daring Gen. Washington's administration of eight years, there wait 
nine fvmoTals ; of these one was a defaulter. 

]^ Jolm Adsjns's administration of four years, there were Un rem«v« 
•b ; one of these was a defaulter .- 

la Thomas Jefierson's, of eight years, there were tfurty-nine. 

In James Madison's, of eight years, there were Jive remoTals; ot 
which three were defaulters. 

Ill James Monroe's, of eight years, there were nine remoyals ; of 
theae^ one was for deaiing in sIstcs, (Guinea,) two for failures, one for 
insanity, one for misconduct, and one for quarrels with a foreign gov- 
emnent. 

In John Qmncy Adams's, there were two removals, both for cause. . 

l%e removals made by President Jackson were strongly censured by 
the opposets of the admmistration. He was chareed witn usurping an 
anthonty not conferred by the constitution, whicti, it was contendedi 
only gave him the right to fill vacancies, either accidentally occurring, 
or caused by some official misconduct. It was further urged, that no 
preceding administration had made such radical. changes; and that 
even if such' removals might be regarded as constitutional, su(^a pre- 
cedent was both danfferous and inexpedient. ^ 

On the other hand, the friends of the -President justified his conrsa. 
They maintained that he waft " solely invested with the right of re- 
moval; that it was a discretionary right, for the exercise of which bs' 
was responsible solely to the nation ; that that power was given to enable 
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him, noi only to remoTe iocumbents for delinqoeiMnr or incmpcidty, Imtt 
witb the Tiew of reforming the administration o( tne ^oyemment, and 
Mttioducing officers of greiuer efficiency or sounder prmciples, into its 
Tirious departments." 

On the assembling of congress, these changes were tlie subject of 
much discussion in the senate. A warm opposition was instituted by 
tbe minority in that body against the whole course of ihe executive, in 
relation to remonds, both on the ground of their unconstitutionally 
and inexpediency, many of those appointed were, howeyer, confirmea« 
b«t seTend were fejeded by strong yotesi 

5. The first session of the twenty-firsU^ongress com- 
menced on the*7th of December, ^orew Stevenson 
was elected speaker of the house of representatives. 
The principal topics embraced in the message of ^the 
president, related to a recommendation to amend the 
^ constitution in relation to the choice of president and 
▼ice-president — a modification of the tarifif— a provision 
for the disposition of the surplus revenue, after the ex- 
tinguishment of the national debt — the assignment of a 
territory west of the Mississippi for the Indian tribes 
within the states — and a consideration of the renewal of 
the charter of the Bank of the United States. 

In respect to an amendment of the eonatUutionf regolating the electioa 
of president and yice-president, Gen. Jackson said : — " The mode may 
be so regulated as to preserve to each siaie its present relative weiffht in 
the election ; and a failure in the first attempt may be provided tor, by 
confining the second to a choice between the two highest candiw 
dates. In connexion with such an amendment, it would seem advisa- 
ble to limit the service of the chief magistrate to a single term, of 
either four or six years." He also expressed his conviction i>f the im- 
propriety of selecting members of congress for offices of trust tad 

Srofit, excepting for the cabinet and judicial and diplomatic stations, ujh 
er a belief that their exclusion from all appointments in the gift or the 
president, in whose election thev may have been officially concerned^ 
would contribute to the purity ot the government. 

In respect to the disposition of the surplus revenue^ whenever tbt 
national debt should have been extinguished, and that event would 
' occur at no distant day, the president expressed bis belief, that, consid- 
ering the diversity of opinion, which existed in respect to the cpnstitu- 
tional pQjrer of congress to make appropriations for purposes of inter- 
nal imjl^vement, the " most safe, just, and federal disposition which 
could be made of thcf surplus revenue, would be its apportionment 
mmong the several states, accoirding to their ratio of representation ; 
ffttd 9aould this measure not be found warranted by the constitutiooi 
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« 

iktA it would be expedient to propose to the states an amendment an- 
tboriiin^ it." ' * 

The Tiews ot the ezecutiye in regard to the diepoaal qf the Indian 
tribe» within the limits of the United States were presented at consid* 
erable length, and the plan, which has since been carried into effectg 
proposed. 

Another important subject included in the message, and one which, 
as years have succeeded, has occasioned great political dissension, was 
tiie subject of the renewal of the charter of the United States Bank. 
Although several years would elapse before the existing garter would 
expire, the executive deemed it a subject of sufficient importance, thus 
early to bring it before the legislature and the people, in so doing, 
and m the terms employed, he was understood to be opposed to such 
an institution. 

6. The message of the executive excited an intense 
interest throughout the Union. This interest early 
manifested itself among the respective parties in the 
national legislature, and for months the capitol was the 
scene of a warm and spirited contest. The suhjects 
which gave hirth to the most spirited debates related to 
Indian affairs — the United Stat^ Bank — the tarifT, and 
internal improvements. 

One of the most embarrassing subjects which fell under the cogni- 
zance of the new administration^ related to the Indian tribes within tha 
limits of the states already admitted into the Union ; but especially to 
the Oierokee3, a powerful tribe within the limits of Georgia. This 
state laid claim to the territory occupied by the tribe ; and, encouraged 
by the views of the executive, viz., that he could not interpose to pre- 
vent a state from extending her laws over the tribes within her limitSt 
authorized an intrusion upon the Indian territory for the purpose ot 
surveying it, and extending her jurisdiction over it. The state laws 
were accordingly attempted to be enforced. One Greorge Tassel, a 
Cherokee, was arraigned for the murder of another Cherokee, tried and 
eondemned. Several missionaries were warned to quit the Indian ter- 
ritory, and on refusal, were taken, and for some time imprisoned. 

The case of the missionaries, however, was at length brought before 
the supreme court ofi the United States. The decision of that court, 
March 30, 1832, involved the question of jurisdiction over the countij 
of the Cherokees. The claims of Georgia were set aside by this dea- 
sion, as unconstitutional ; and her laws by which the Indians had been 
deprived of their rights, and the missionaries confined and imprisonedi 
were pronounced ntiil and void. 

This decision of the supreme judicial tribunal of the United 
States was resisted by Georgia, and the missionaries continued in 
prison. 

This unpleasant con tr ove r sy was at length ended by a letter ad* 
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dntatd, Jaanary 8th, 1838, by the missionaries, to the goTemof of 
Georgia, in whiclf they informed his excellency, that they had fat* 
warded instructions to their ooansel, to prosecute the case no fiuthet. 
Upon thisj January 14th, his excellency issued his proclamation remit* 
ting the rorther execution of the sentence, and discharging the mis* 
sionaries from prison. 

We shall only add, that on the 23d of May, 1838, a military force of 
seTcral thousand men, under the command of General Scott, WM 
assembled on the Cherokee territory, for the purpose of removing tbt 
nation to the*erritoiy assigned them beyoud the great river of the w&sL 

In his message to congress the president had expressed an opinion 
against renewing the charter of the United States Shnkf which would 
expire in 1836. The bank had not applied for such renewal, but being 
pressed on the attention of congress, it was referred to the committees 
on finance in both houses of congress for examination. 

On the 30th of April, 1830, Mr. McDuffie, the chairman of the cqiik> 
m ttee of ways and means, in the house, made a report diametricaUy 
opposite to the recommendations of the president. 

Respecting the first proposition contamed in the message, that con* 
gress had not the constitutional power to incorporate a bank, the (»Bk* 
mittee deemed that question no longer open for discussion. ^ 

They also came to a different opinion from that contained in the mes* 
sure, respecting the expediency of the measure. 

'The report from the con^Mtee on finance in the senate, concurred 
with that of the house in it^onclusions, and was equally deciaiTS m 
As condemnation of the sentiments of the president. 

The effect produced in the public mind by the message was entirely 
done away, and the stock of the bank, which had fallen upon the da- 
liyery of the message from 126 to 120, rose after the pubUcatioa 
of these reports to 127, and finally attained the price of 130 ddllaiy 
per share. 

In December, 1832, a memorial was presented to congpress firom tbi 
president and directors of the United States Bank, for a renewal of its 
charter. Soon after, a committee was appbinted by the house to in* 
Testigate the proceedings of the bank. A majority of this committss^ 
adopting the yiews of tne executiye, reported against a renewal of ths 
charter, principally on the ground of^a violation of its charter by illan} 
transactions. A counter report was presented by the minority, in tat 
conclusion of which, they bore unequivocal testimony to the fidelity of 
the officers of that institution. 

On the 10th of June, the (question was taken in the senate on a* bill 
to incorporate the bank, which passed that body by a vote of 28 to 20, 
On the 3d of July the question was taken in the house, and the charter 
renewed by a Tote of 107 to 86. On the 10th, the bill was returned |yf 
the president, with his objections. 

Although not unexpected to the country, the veto put npon the biQ 

by the president gave great dissatisfaction to the friends of the bank 

#11 ejery section of tbie united States. A general disturbaooe of tbfl 

eiurrency was predicted as the necessary consequence. " We havs m» 

nwed 9Lt *a new epoc^,'* swd one of the q4vocates of the basJc on the 

Moor of the senate. " We ate enleim^ oil expcrlmvcnU with the go?- 
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tad the oonstitation of the country, hitherto untri««l» 9Ms\ «f 
ftn&l and appalling aspect." 

Aapcher sobject of importance introduced in ihf m«>«»a|N» rNi|¥Wl«4 
Mmiai iwtpmfimtnta. Duringtbe adniiniKiratimi of \Va»h)i\)K<%\ii aiMl 
tte elder Adams, no application was mado ul' th«» puMn' r«V!^nu^ lo in* 
femid improTemeMts, the goremmont haviug an main ik^n^autla 
■poQ the treasury, growing out of debts iuourrvtl in In* r»vt\l«* 
tion, as could be met. But during tlio prv'itidrnc) of Mi ^v\ 
ftnoa, the internal imj^yement policy wan iiogiuii by an aol |miii»M 
Miqr 1st, r802, making appropriation8 for o))rniuy T^^^\U In \\ip lumh- 
west territory. Thb was followed by other niiuilar appni|Mn«li«m«t 
Dnriag Mr. Madison's administration, ibo i\ppn>|>riNlion« Mkrr* m- 
creasM, and still further augmented ivnile Mr. Mounw wan m \^fll^^'9^ 
'On the accession of Mr. Adams, the policy wtt^ utill |>ur«ued ) and a* ha 
'VBS nnderatood to giye a still more liberal rouKtriiolit^u \\( \\w \^vi\h\\\\\ 
tion on ttus subject, more appropriations wen« lundo for \\w abote ol\|iH«t, 
duing his adnumstration. than during lho«e of all his prr«lnvii>tUH. 

Gen. Jackson, while nolding a scat in the neimit* or iha Vm^\ 
States, had voted with the friends of internal iniprovenient, I) was 
therefore anticipated 'by a numerous cIuhr in the Iluiied Ntaleiit ami 
among them were some of his friends, that he wiuild follow out iha 

Klicy of his predecessors. In his meimnge lt> e«tnttresii, however, ha 
It manifested an unwillingness to the exvreise of this jiower by i«(^> 
grass. As the session advanced it iMH^ame more and more ap|iaveii 
Unthewas hostile to all appropriation!^ to the above obje«i. An^, 
fiudly, all doubt vras ended, by his return of veveral bills appntpriamif 
Boney for internal improvements, with objections. 

A decided majority m congress being in favor of siieh appro|triatinM| 
notwithstanding the views of the executive, several bills were inin>* 
dnced into the house, similar to those which the president had rejeeledi 
and were passed by both houses by decided migoritiea. 

The president and his cabinet tnus found themselves eompelled Ml 
yield to public opinion expressed in congress, and althoagh their ileler- 
mination oheck^ the action of the feaeral government in relation m 
internal improvements, still they had surrendered every prineipla upnn 
which their opposition to the system could he founded. 

By these decisive votes in congreas^his policy waa considered aa 
finmy established, and nothing was required to oarry it into eM«t with 
moderation and disoretion, but tl^harmonioui oo-optration halvraan 
the different branches of the goveiflbent. 

• • 

7. Early in the spring of 1831, an trent occurred* 
which produced no inconsiderable surprise and curiosity 
througnout the country : this was the announeement in 
the official journal at the seat of government, (April 20, 
1S31,) that the cabikiet ministers of the president had 
resigned. A new cabinet was organized during the 
vummer, constitute as follows: Edward Liringstoni 
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of Louisiana, Secretary of State ; Louis McLane, of Del- 
aware, Secretary of the Treasury ; Lewis Cass, gf Ohioi 
Secretary of War ; Levi Woodbury, of New HampshirSy 
Secretary of the Navy ; Roger B. Taney, of Maryland, 
Attorney General. 

The cause of this dissolution in the cabinet was want of hannonym 
the administration ; and this want of hannony, according to a communi- 
cation of the attorney general to the public, Was a determination to 
compel the families of the dismissed members to associate with the 
wife of the secretary of war. % 

8. On the 4th of July, a treaty, adjusting the claims 
of American citizens on France for spoliations during 
the reign of* Napoleon, was signed by Mr. Rives and 
Sebastiani, at Paris, and the ratifications in due time 
were exchanged between the two goYernments. 

By this treaty, the French government agreed to pay to the United 
States, in complete satisfaction of all claims of the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, for seizures, captures, sequestrations, or destruction of their 
Teasels, cargoes, or other property, 25,000,000 francs, in six equal 
annual instalments. The government of the United States, on their 
part, agreed to pay 1 ,600,000 francs to the government of France, in 
satisfaction of ail claims m behalf of France, its citizens, or the royal 
treasury, either for ancient supplies or accounts, or for unlawful seiz- 
ures, captures, detentions, arrests, or destruction of French vessels, car- 
goes, or other property, in six annual instalments, to be reserved oat of 
the instalments payable to the United States : interest, at the rate of 4 
percent., is to be allowed on the above sums, fr«m the exchange of tba 
ratifications. 

The sum thus stipulated to be paid by France did not amount Is 
more than one third of the jus%claims of the citizens of the United 
States, but their liquidation, even upon terms comparatively unfavoF- 
able, was so desirable, that the condusion of this treaty was hailed bf 
all parties. See Sec. 14, 16. ^ 






9. Durinff the spring of 1832, hostilities were com* 
menced bv Ute Sac and Fox Indians on the western bor- 
ders of tot United States, under the celebrated chiel^ 
Black Hawk. This aggression created a necessity for 
the interposition of the executive, who ordered a portion 
of the troops, under Generals Scott and Atkinson, to- 
gether with a detachment of miliii#from the state of 
DlinoiSf into the field. Mlex a Wx^^^vcv^ warfare, pro- 
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longed by the nature of the country, and the diMcuhy 
of procuring subsistence) the Indians were defeated, and 
£Hack Hawk and the Prophet were taken prisor^rs. 

10. The second session of the twenty-second congress* 
eommenced on the third of December, 1832. In his 
messiige, the president, having tdluded in brief but 
appropriate terms to the cholera, which had been spread* 
ing its desolations over portions of the United States, 
represented the relations of the country with foreign 
powers in a state of amity. The finances of the country . 
were in a prosperous state ; the national debt, on the 
first of January, 1833, would be reduced to about seven 
millions ; doubts were expressed as to the safety of the 
deposits in the United States Bank, and a decision of 
the question as to the disposal of public lands was urged. 

11. The message of the president on the 4th of De- 
cember, was followed, (December 10,) by a proclamatioiv 
addressed to the citizens of the United States, in rela 
tion to the hostile attitude of South Carolina to the 
Union, in consequence of the acts of congress of 29th 
May, 1828, and. of 14th of July, 1833, altering and 
amending the several acts imposing duties on imports-— 
which acts had, in a convention of the above state, held 
at Columbia, November 24, been pronounced to be un* 
constitutional, and therefore void, and of no binding 
force within the limits of that state. This proclamation 
was an able document, furnishing a sound exposition of 
the principles and powers of the government, and breath- 
ing a spirit of patriotic devotion to the constitution! 
and union of the states. It evinced a flxed determina- 
tion to maintain the laws, and to resist att tiyasonable 
and disorganizing measures. Happily, thw irmness of 
the executive, with subsequent conciliatory measures of 
congress, saved the Union. 

For a considerable penod, the soathem states, with the <exce]itioii of 
South Carolina, have oeen considered opposed to the exercise of powef 
by the federal gOTemnoent. This state, although voting with tbe«B4Ja- 

30* 
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eemt states on all local, and on most national questions, had on lomie 
oocasions, as in 1816, been foremost in asserting the rignt of congress 
to legislate on certain disputed points. Among these were the subjects 
of Internal Improvement, the United States Bank, and the Tariff: A 
change of <Tpinion had now taken place there, and it began to go bejrond 
any of the advocates of state rights, in its assertion of state sovereign* 
ty. A vehement opposition to the tariff", both in 1624 and on the sub- 
sequent modification in 1328, bad been led by the talented dele^tion 
from South Carolina in congress ; and when they were defeated m th« 
halls of legislation, with characteristic ener^ they renewed their 
efforts to overturn the system, and to render it unpopular with th* 
people. 

In the latter part of November, 1832, a state convention assembled 
at Columbia, which, at length, passed an ordinance, by which they 
declared : " That the several acts and parts of acts of the congress 
of the United States, purporting to be laws tbraiie imposing of duties 
and imposts on the importation of foreign commodities, and now haT- 
ing actual operation and effect within the United States, and mors 
especiallv " two acts for the same purposes passed on the 29th of May^ 
1828, and on the 14th of July, 1832, " are unauthorized by the consti- 
tution of the United States, and violate the true meaning and intent 
thereof and are- null and void, and no law," nor binding on the citi- 
zens of that state or its officers ; and hv the said ordinance it is further 
declared to be " unlawful for any of tne constituted authorities of ths 
state, or the United States, to enforce the payment of the duties im- 
posea by the said acts within the same state, and that it is the duQr 
of the legislature to pass such laws as may be necessary to give full 
effect to the said ordinance." 

This tone of menace naturally aroused the executive to correspond- 
inff energv and decision. He immediately issued a proclamation, 
which wul long be admired for its sound and able exposition of the 
principles of the constitution — for its breathings of a spirit of exalted 
patriotism — and its eloquent appeal to Carolina herself, and to the 
other states which were perhaps ready to join her standard, to remem- 
ber the toil and blood which American liberty cost — the sacredness of 
the constitution — and the importance of the preservation of the 
Umoo. 

While the proclamation of the president was commendeif oy most of 
the states of tne Union as an able and judicious document, it served to in- < 
crease rather than allay the excited citizens of South Carolina. The leg- 
islature of that state being in session, authorized and instructed her gov- 
ernor to issue a coonter proclamation, which he did on the 20th of jDe- 
cember, in which, in consonance with the legislative resolutions, he 
** solemnly wamea the citizens of South Carolina against all attempts to 
seduce them from their ^primary allegiance to the state." "I cha^ 
you," said he, " to be faithful to your duty, as citizens of South Caro- 
lina, and earnestly exhort you to disregard those ' vain measures' of 
military force^ which, if the president, in violation of all his constitn- 
tioa&l obligSitions, and your most sacred rights, should be tempted to 
Bmulcy, it would become yoUT solemn duty, at all hazards, to resist." 
On ihe same day general oideta ^ete V&%\)ie^\)^ a.uthoritY of the leg* 
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idfttne, to nite Tolunteera, either in onmpaniet, troopa. h»tt«HtkiM^ 
«qiiadnma/&c., for the purpose of repelling iuvaniou nml in 8up)HUl of 
tAB riffhts of the state. 

Unaer a deej) sense of the importance of energy hetitting the emer% 
'gency, the president, January ICth, 1833, addreiotHl a uifuMage to iHMft* 
gran, IB which, after giving a history of proceed iugH ht»th on the Mrl 
of Carolina and the generafffoyernment, ho recoininrnded the aduptii^i 
of rach measures as would clothe the executive with contptent jM^wer 
to suppress the risen spirit of insiihordination—MUHiain the puhlio ottt« 
oerB.m the discharge of their duties^aud give power to the courts la 
earry out their constitutional decisions. 

While the storm was apparently thus gathering strength, and waa 
feady to burst in still greater violence upon the nation, two events oo- 
cnrred which served to allay it, and indued were tlie harhingera of 
comparative peace and amity. 

Tne first of these was an affectionate appeal of the general axiiendtly 
of Virginia to the patriotism and magnanmiity of South I'arulina, es« 
pressed in a preamble and resolutions, as honorable to the '* AnuienI 
Dominion" as any act of her life, and worthy of her in the days of 
Patrick Henry and his contemporaries. 

The other event was the passage of a bill, introduced by Mr. (^layi 
formed the "compromise bill" — which was designed as an act of pa- 
cification between the north and south — a middle (tiurse between ex- 
tremes $ and although not entirely satisfactory perhaps to i^ither partyi 
k was accepted by both, anfl was the means, unaer Providence, ol Htay« 
hg the risen storm. 

. A convention was soon aAer held in South Carolina, which, in view 
ofthe appeal of Virginia, and the modification of the tariff, proceeded 
to recommend the following ordinance : — 

"Whereas, the congress of the United States, by an act recently 
passed, has made such a reduction and modification of the duties upon 
foreign imports, as amounts suoKtantially to an nltinmtc reduction of 
the outies to the revenue standard, and that no higher dqties shall bo 
made than may be necessary to defray the expenditures of the govern- 
ment : 

" It is therefore ordained and dedared^ That the ordinance entitled 
* An ordinance to nullify certain acts of the congress of the Unitod 
States, purporting to be laws laying duties on the importation of for^ 
eign commodities ' and all acts passed in pursuance thereof, be heneo* 
forth deemed and held to have no force or effect ; provided that the act en- 
titled ' An act further to amend the militia- laws of this state,' passed on 
the 20th day of December, 1832, shall remain in force imtil it shall bo 
repealed or modified by the legislature." 

It is unnecessary to pursue this topic further. It was a season 
of peril through which we passed. But the Gkxl of our fathers 
imparted energy and wisdom to our rulers, and the viqlence of civil 
discord was allayed, and harmony and peace were restored. 

12. On the 4th day of March, 1833, General Jackson, 
who had been re-elected president of the United Statef 
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for four years ensuing, entered upon his second term* 
At the same time, Martin Van Buren took the oath pre- 
scribed, as vice-president 

I 

Gen. Jackson was re-elected to the presidency by a laree majonty 
of the electoral rotes. For Andrew Jackson, 219; for Henry Clay, 
49 ; for John Floyd, 1 1 ; for William Wirt, 7. The vote for vice- 
president was as iollows: for Martin Van Buren, 189; for John Sar- 
feant, 49 ; for Amos EUlmaker, 7 ; for Henry Lee, 11. . . 

13. During the summer of 1833, the president, accom- 
panied by the vice-president, and several of the secreta- 
ries, visited New England by the way of Philadelphia 
and New York, and having proceeded as far as Concord 
New Hampshire, returned again to the seat' of govern- 
ment. 

In this tour, the president was receired, in every place through 
which he passed, with those demonstrations of respect and attention, 
which are ever dite to the chief magistrate of a free and enlightenea 
people. Whatever opinions were entertained of his administration by 
ois political opponents, they united in every suitable expression of 
honor to the man whom the suffrages oT a majority had elevated to the 
highest office in the nation. The president's tour commenced on the 
6tn of June, and was suddenly terminated in the beginning of July— > 
his return to Washington being hastened, as was said, hy tne state of 
his health, which had become too feeble to endure the fatigue Inci- 
dental to such an expedition. 

14. The first session of the twenty-third congress 
commenced on the 2d i)f December. Andrew Steven- 
son, was elected speaker. The two prominent topics of 
the president's message related to the failure of France 
to fulfil the stipulations of the convention on the 4th of 
July, 1831 — and the removal from the Bank of the 
United States, of the government funds deposited in that 
institution. 



By the above convention, it was stipulated that the sum, as indem- 
nity for French spoliations, payable to the United States, should be 
paid at Paris in six annual instalments intd the hands of an author- 
ued agent of the government of the United States — the first instal- 
iaent to be paid February 2, 1833. A bill had been drawn at Wash- 
iagtoa and presented Marcu 1% \£^\ ^^ refused to be paid by the 
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fteneh minister, on the groand that no appropriation had been made 
bjr the French chambers. In view of this delay the president informed 
eongress that he had despatched a minister plenipotentiary to Franco 
to press upon the government the fulfilment of its stipulations. 

The removal of the ^vernment funds or "deposits" from th« 
United States Bank, which had now been efiectcd, was lai^ly des' 
ontwi upon in the message, as an act of the treasurer, not only Justi- 
fied by the executive, but recommended and urged by that onicer. 
* Since the last adjournment of congress, the secretary of the treasury," 
obserTed the president, " has directed the money of the United Slates 
to be deposited in certain state banks designated by liim, and he will 
immediately lay before you his reasons for this direction. I concur 
with him entirely in the view he has taken of the subject. I urged 
upon the department the propriety of taking that step." 

In his message to congress, the president had spnken of the removal 
ef the deposits, as an act of the secretary of the treasury, which ha 
had indeed recommended and uiPged— but as his (the secretary's) act. 
By a portion of the people the executive was charged with an unfair 
•tatement on the subject ; that in fact this removal was a measure 
which had originated with the executive, and had grown out of his 
jeaioQsy of and hostility to the bank. It was a measure which the 
iipresident had brought before his cabinet, and to its members in coun- 
eU had said : " The president begs his cabinet to consider the proposed 
measure as hisj in the supi>ort of which he shall require no one ofthem 
to make a sacrifice of opinion or principle. Its responsibility has been 
awumed after the most mature deliberation." It was therefore, said 
the opponents of the measure, the president's acl-^ihe secretary neing 
but an instrument of the executive, subject to his will, inasmuch as 
he was liable to be removed in case of refusal. And in confirmation 
of this view, the sudden dismission of Mr. Duane was appealed to, as 
by that gentleman the public were informed, under his own signature, 
that on his refusal to direct a removal of the deposits, he was in- 
formed by the president that his services as treasurer were no lonnr 
desired ^ and his place was supplied by one (Mr. Taney) who actetfin 
subservienoy to the wishes of the executive. Hence the president waa 
loudly censured for his unwarrantable and even dangerous assumption 
of power. 

The subject early attracted the attention of confess ; and through* 
out the country great excitement prevailed. Confidence in the pecn- 
nianr institutions of the country immediately be^n to be shaken, and 
prcaictions of still greater derangement and distress were rife in all 
the land. 

At a subsequent period of the session, Mr. Clay submitted the fol- 
lowing resolutions:— s 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives of the United 
States of America^ in congress assembled^ That the reasons communi- 
cated by the secretary of the treasury in his report to congress on the 
4th December, 1833, for the removal of the deposits of the money of 
the United States, from the bank of the United States and iu branches, 
are insufiicient and unsatisfactory : 

Resoloedy ther^orey That all deposits of the money of the United 
Aates which may accrue or be received on and after the Ist day of 
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July, 1834, shall be made with the bank of tbe United States and tti 
branches, in confonnity with the provisions of the acL entitled " Am 
act to incorpprate the subscribers to the bank of the United States," 
approved the 10th of April, 1816. 

On the 9th of June these resolutions were adopted by the senate-* 
the first by a vote of 29 to 16; the second bv a vote of 28 to 16. 

Shortly before the close of the session a bill was urged through tha^ 
house of representatives for regulating the deposit of tne public money' 
in certain load banks. This bill having been sent to the senate, was 
tubmitted to the committee on finance, who, instead of advising ita 
]te88iu;e, recommended that the deposits be intrusted to the bank of 
the United States as formerly. 

15. On the 21st of June the death of the illustrious 
La Fayette was announced to congress in a message 
from the president. 

La Fayette died at his residence, La Grange, in France, on the SOtb 
of May. The president, in his message, announcing the melancholy 
eyent, spoke of nim in terms of appropriate honor— of his charactei^- 
his love of liberty — his sacrifices m tne cause of the Americaiift— ha 
eflbrts for the good of mankind. 

A joint select committee of both houses reported a series of apprnv 
priate resolutions, among which one went to request the president U 
address a letter ot condolence to his surviving family — and another tc 
appoint John Cluincy Adams to deliver, at the next session of congrett 
m oration on the liie and character of this illustrious man. 

16. The second session of the twenty-third congresi 
commenced on the 1st of December, 1834. In. his mes- 
sage the president represented the foreign relations of 
the country to be pacific, except in respect to France, 

' who still continued to persevere in her omission to 
satisfy the conceded claims of our citizens. The other 
promment subjects regarded the United States Bank— - 
the regulation of the deposits — and the impolicy and 
unconstitutionality of appropriations for internal im- 
provements. 

The conduct of France towards the United States, in neelecting the 

payment of a just and already allowed debt, was generally censto^ 

IB the United States. The president informed congress " that in hia 

ojHDion, the United States ou^ht to insist on a prompt execution of tba 

treaty, and should an appropriation not be made by the French cham* 

bers at theit next session, piompV me^&xwes would not only be most 

hoDorahle and just, but have Ihc Des\ effetX ow o\« T»!Cwoal character. »» 

"»M reocxDimendatioti of the pieaidcoX -^^ wrmkAkw^Xs^ «a»^>^^ • 
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pitdtical eflfeets, as a declaration of war, and especially as he recommeiid- 
ed, in case of longer neglect, a law authorizing reprisals upon Fivncli 
property. But the expediency of reprisals upon French property, 
recomiDended by the president, or indeed of any immediate action on 
the nart of the national government, was considered by nuuiy extremely 
cbsMful; and the senate, on the 14th Jan..byanunanimou^^RDte|atatea 
tmt to be its opinion in a resolution to that effect. A similar resolu- 
tion was adopted by the house. 

The prospect of a serious collision between these two nations, for « 
tfkDS so dark, at length passed away. In 1836, the president an- 
nioiraoed that France nad acknowledged the validity of our claimf 
■c liquidated by the treaty of 1831, although payment was still with- 
lield. 

In 1836, the president announced that the appropriations havinffKeea 
Biade^ our diplomatic relations with France nad been resumed, and 
promised to be mutually beneficial to the two countries. 

The long cherished hostility of the president to the bank of the 
United States caused him to give it a long notice in his message. " It 
hat," says he, "become the scourge of the people. Its interference to 
postpone the payment of a portion of the national debt, that it might 
retain the public money appropriated for that purpose, to strengthen it 
in a political contest — the extraordinary extension ana contraction of 
its accommodations to the community— its corrupt and partisan loans 
— ^its exclusion of the public directors from a knowledge of its most 
important proceedings— the unlimited e^uthority conferred on the presi 
dent to ejqpend its funds in hiring writers, and procuring the execution 
of printing, and the use made of that authority — ^the retention of the 
pension money and books after the selection of new agents — ^the 
groundless clami to heavy damages, in conseouence of the protest of n 
bill drawn on the French government, have,tnrough various channelS| 
been laid before congress." 

The public pecuniary and mercantile distress was charged by the pre** 
ident to the management of the bank, and the importance of separation 
between this institution and the government was stron^y urp;ed. The at- 
tention of congress was earnestly invited to the regulation orthe deposits 
in the state £pks by law. The subject of internal improvements wip 
again discussed, ana the inexpediency and unconstitutionality of ap- 
*pro*^riations therefor, without an amendment of the constitution, agaa 
mamtatned. * 

17. The first session of the twenty-fourth congress 
commenced on the 7th of December, 1835. James E. 
Polk was elected speaker of the house of representatives. 

The most important act of this session was the " deposit and d^aU^ 
bution act"— or a law requiring and re^nlating the deoosit of tbs. 
mone^ of the United States with the banks of the several states, an|l^ 
the distribution of the surplus revenue amone the several states. Ijk 
the senate, the vote on tne engrossment of this bill was, yesS| iS| 
says, 6. In the house, yeas, 163 ; nays, 44. 
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18. On the second of April, 1836, an act passed con- 
gress establishing the Territory of Wisconsin. 

This territory is bounded north by lake Superior and the territoris] 
tfne of thcp United States ; west by the Mississippi rirer ; south by 
Illinois ; east by lake Michigan. 

19. On the 15th of June, 1836, a resolution passed 
congress admitting Arkansas into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original states. On the same day, a 
resolution passed congress admitting Michigan into the 
Union under certain conditions. [See period xi. , sec. 13. J 

The condition upon which Michigan was to be received into the 
Union was an assent of a convention of delegates, to be elected by the 
people of said state, to the boundaries of said state, as described in the 
act of admission. A controversy had arisen between Ohio and Michi- 
nn hs to the boundary line between those states^ which was settled 
mr the above act, and to this the assent of Michigan was required. 
This assent was subsequently given; and her admission followed oo 
Ihat assent. 

20. On the 11th of July was issued from the treasury 
department, an important circular in relation to the 
funds which should be received in payment for public 
lands. 

By this circular the receivers of public money were instructed, after 
the 15th day of August next ensuing, to receive in payment of the pub* 
lie lands nothing except what is airected by the existine laws, viz., 
gold and silver, and in the proper places, Virginia land scrip. In 
order to secure the faithful execution of th^e instructions, all receivr 
era were strictly prohibited from accepting for land sold, any dnfit, 
certificate; or ottier evidence of money or deposit, though for specie, 
unless signed by the treasurer of the United States, in conformity to the 
act of April 24, 1820. 

21. The second session of the twenty-fourth congress 
commenced on the 5th of December, 1836. 

. Ob the followiim day, the president transmitted his last annual met- 

flu»— befine a-joln^r session, he would have retired once more to pri- 

mSilife. . ■ ^ 

■The foreig'A relations of the country continued, in an amicable state. 

The deposit, or dislribuliou «lci, i^««ed by the preceding cnngressi 

-"■d received, he said, his " TelucVaxvV «L^^xcm^^ ^m^^ \.W conscqucncea 

K^pr^hewied from it had been meteuT«feVj wJatjs^:' \\ ^r-^a %a. ^d 
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menly for tne deposit of the surplas moneys of the United States m 
the state treasuries, for safe keeping, until wanted for the seryice of 
the general government — but it nadbeen spoken of as a ^^— would 
be so Gonisidered — and might be so used. 

Contrary to the views of a large portion of the citizens of the United 
States, the president represented toe "specie circular" of the 11th of 
July, as producing " many salutary consequences." " It is confidenUr 
beheTed," said he, " that the country will find in the motives whioii 
induced that order, and the happy consequences which will have en- 
sued, much to commend and nothing to condemn." In opposition to 
this opinion of the president, there were those who attributed to tha 
operation of that circular, a great part of the pecuniary embarrassment 
and disturbance of the currency, which afflicted the country. 

The management of the government funds by the state banks was 
represented to be safe and judicious. "Ejcperience continues to 
mlize," said he, " the expectations entertained as to the capacity of 
the state banks to perform the duties of fiscal agents for the govern- 
ment, at the time of the removal of the deposits. It was alleged by 
the advocates of the Bank of the United States that the state banks, 
whatever might be the regulations of the treasury department, could not 
make the transfers required by the government, or negotiate the domes* 
tk exchanges of the government. It is now well ascertained that the 
real domestic exchanges performed, through discounts, by the United 
States Bank and its twenty-five branches, were at least one third less 
than those of the deposit banks, for an equal period of time ; and if a 
comparison be instituted between the amount of service rendered by 
these institutions, on the broader basis which has been used by thn 
advocates of the United States Bank, in estimating what they con- 
sider the domestic exchanges transacted by it,^ the result will be still 
more fiivorable to the deposit banks." 

22. On the 14th of Jan., 1837, the " Expunging 
Resolution," so called, originally introduced into the 
senate, March 18, 1836, by Mr. Benton, of Missouri, 
was adopted by the senate. 

The resolution, which^ from the time of its adoption, March SSth, 
1834, censuring the president for removing Mr. Duane, and assnminff* 
power over the public revenue not conferred by the constitution, haa 
given Qen, Jatekson and his friends such serious annoyance, and against 
which he had entered his protest, Mr. Benton had until now vainly 
endeavored to blot out from the senate's journal. But, at length, ha 
succeeded by a small majority; and late at night, on the 16th of Jan^ 
1837, the secretary of the senate, by order, brought the journal of 
1833-4 into the senate chamber, and spread open the condemned page 
upon the table. He then proceeded to draw black lines on the fow 
sides of the recorded resolution, and on the' face of it wrote — " JQs^ 
Duru^edbv order qfthe senate^ Jan. 16, 1837." Against this nroceedini^ 
Daniel Webster, in behalf of himself and colleague, react a soleiM;< 
protest. 

31 
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23. Feb. 8th, 1837, the votes for president and rice- 
president were counted, and Martin Van Buren, of New 
York, was declared to be elected to the former office for 
four years from the 4th of March, 1837, and Richard M. 
Johnson, of Virginia, to the latter, for the same period, 
and from the same date* 

The whole number of Totee given for Mr. Van Buren, indnding 
Michigan, were 170: for William Henrf Harrison, 73; Hugh Lawson 
White, 26; Daniel Webster, 14; William P. Mangum, 11. Minority 
for Mr. Van Buren, if the votes of Michigan be counted, 148 ; if not 
counted, 146. 

The votes given for Richard M. Johnson as vice-president, including 
Michigan, 147 ; for Francis Ghr^nger, 77 ; John Tyler, 47 ; Willianr 
Smith, 23. 

According to this vote, no candidate was elected by the electors to 
the office of vice-president. Hence, it devolved lipon the senate to 
elect from the two nighest on the list of electoral votes, viz., Richard 
M. Johnson and Francis Granger. On the following day, the former 
was elected by that body. 

34. In drawing this sketch of the administration of 
Gen. Jackson to a close — and a sketch only was design- 
ed — ^it may he remarked, that the events or his adminis- 
tration are not yet ripe for the regular historian. The 
day when a fair exhibition of his government can be 
given is still distant. " His measures," as a writer re- 
marks, " have not produced their full results. His pol- 
icy has not yet compassed their full development." The 
author has, therefore, confined himself chiefly to a nar- 
ration of facts and events, leaving it for the future histo- 
rian to chronicle the decision of the nation, in respect to 
the merits or demerits of a ruler, whose administration, 
in its progress, has been the subject of loud praise and 
deep-toned censure — the former oy friends, the latter bj 
opposerf. 
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UNITED STATES. 



PERIOD XIV. \ 

DISTINGUISHED FOR VAN BUREN's ADMINISTRATION. 

Extending from the Inauguration of President Van 
Buren^ 1837, to the Inauguration of William Henry* 
^drrison, as President of the United States, 1841. 

^. 1. The inauguration of Mr. Van Buren, as 

S resident of the United States, took place on the 4th of 
larch, 1837, in accordance with the forms prescribed 
by the constitution, and in the presence of an immense 
multitude, gathered from all quarters of the country to 
witness the imposing ceremony. 

The inauAHiral address of Mr. Van Bnren disappointed both fliendt 
and foes. The temper of it was conceded, eyen oy his opposers, to bt 
goodf and its entire exemption from inyioious comparisons and allu- 
sions, was worthy of all conunendation. It was even less partisaB, 
ferhaps,than the political friends of the new president expected or de- 
nied; but to his opponents it induced the nope, that the yindictift 
ttrile Which had long harassed the country, would be followed by a 
more tolerant policy. 

By way of conciIiatii» the south, Mr. Van Bira dbtiMly stated, 
that no bill, which had tor iu oluect the abolitio^of alayery in the 0b-x 
trict of Columbia, against the wishes of the slayellBbiing ttaleei wodd 
reeeiye his sanction, during his presidential career. 
* On the day of inauguration, a long and elaborate farewell addreat by 
Oen. Jackson to the people of the United States, was circulated in 
Washington, and thence was extensively spread through the country. 
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** My pablie life.*' said he, "has been a long one, and I cfnnot fiQ|M 
that it hat, at all times, been free from errors, fiut I haf^ Ibe cojso- 
lation of knowing, that if mistakes have been committed, they haTa 
not Berioualy injwred the country ; and at the moment when I snrrender 
my last4>ublie trust, / leaoe thte great people proapertnu and happy f 
and in tne full enjo^rment of liberty and peace^and honored and re- 
spected by every nation of the worm." 

In opposition to these declarations, the opposers of his administration 
averred, that the course which he had pursued in relation to the cur- 
rency ; nis uncompromising hostility to the Bank of the United States ; 
his removal of the nationaldeposits from that institution — the influence 
of the eiecntive, which had in every possible way been brought to bear 
upon it, in consequence of which a renewal of its charter had been de- 
feated, and public confidence as to the management of it had become 
weakened — and the paper system of the countrr, and even a mixed cur- 
rency, had been decried — these measures, in ttieir view, had caused a 
derangement of the currency, had destroyed confidence, and paralyzed 
trade and commerce ; and hence they were not prepared to admit that 
the country was either prosperous or happy. 

2. The new senate; according to usage, assembled in 
their chamber, at Washington, on the day succeeding the 
inauguration, and confirmed in their executive sittings 
the nominations made by Mr. Van Buren of the follow- 
ing gentlemen to compose his cabinet ; viz., John For- 
syth, Secretary of State; Levi Woodbiiry, Secretary* of 
the Treasury ; Joel R. Poinsett, Secretary of ,War ; 
Mahlon Dickerson, Secretary of the Navy; Benjamin 
F. Butler, Attorney General. 

3. In less than a month after the adjoum^ient of 
congress, the monetary state of the country, deranged 
as it had been, became visibly worse. The pressure in 
New York, the commercial metropolis of the countryi 
became so severe, that immediate measures were deem- 
ed essential to prevent a general' failure of the mercan* 
tile interest, in this crisis, it was proposed to apply to 
the United States Bank for aid ; and, with this oDJect in 
view, a deputation of merchants proceeded to Philadel- 
phia, and upon their representations of the existing and 
growinff pressure, the United States Bank, greatly to its 
credit, Furnished important, but, as it resulted, only tern* 

porary aid. 
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Bf tbt Sth of April, to i^idly had the work of merctntUe ram pvo- 
gMMfdfthmt, ooeniliBg to m respectable joanial,the failores ia the city 
ef li«v York woe aa fbllowa, ouulting the notiee of himdiods c^ • 
Bon SBDnpoitaBt oMiacter. 

f Fmeicn aod Exchaafe Broken, .... . tlS,MO,000 

M Dry Goods jobbeis, 15,000,000 

1€ Ccaunisskm Shoe aod Clothing Hooaea, 7,000,000 

18 Bcal Estate speenlaton, 20,000,000 

• Slock Brokers, 1,000,000 

• Miarf llaneooa, 2,500,000 



$60,660,^00 
At thia time the sale of merchants' notes,' e^en of the most consider- 
■bla and responsible, was at an end. No one dared tnist his neighbor. 
Mes who had been liTing inaffloenoe, and who supposed themseWea 
worth an independent fbrtone, were distresMd, and not a few of t^em, 
who retired in comparative ease aod comfort at night, awoke bankrupt, 
md withont a hoow, in the morning. 

4. At length, on the 25th of April, a very numerously 
attended meetihg of citizens of New York was held, at 
which a committee of fifty was appointed to proceed to 
Washington, to lay their grievances, and those of the 
country, before the executive, and to solicit his inter- 
Tention for such relief as might be within his power ; 
particularly that he would rescind the *' specie circular;** 
that collectors of the revenue, in all the ports of the 
United States, might be instructed not to commence suit 
upon any bond, which may lie over for non-payment, 
until after ^e first day of January next ; and, finally, 
that the president would call an extra session of con- 
gress at an iearly day, in order that the representatives 
of the nation might have an opportunity to devise suita- 
ble remedies for the unprecedented and alarming embar- 
rassments of the country. • 

Porsaant to their appointment, this committee proceeded to Wash- 
mgton, and on the 3a of May made known by letter to the president 
their presence in the city, and their object. 

On the following day^ the president replied, that in a few days a de- 
finite reply would be given to the first request of the committee, vii,, 
that the government would instruct collectors not to put bonds in suit, 




^ n convenmg oongreu 

earlier day than that appointed' by t&e constitution. 
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With this anvwer of tlie president, the committee returned to New 
Tork, where, on Monday evening, the 8th, to an assembled muUitiidtt 
of anjuous and interested citizens, they were obliged to make knows 
the failure of their commission, in respect to the two most important 
objects of it. 

Subsequently, the request of the citizens, through the committee, in 
relation to the postponement of the collection of merchants' bonds, was 
acceded to. This aflbrded sensible relief in numerous cases where real 
embarrassment existed. 

5. Two days after the report of the above committee, 
the banks of the city of New York, without exception, 
ceased to redeem their notes in specie. This exciting and 
depressing intelligence travelled with unwonted speedf 
producing in its progress, in all parts of the country, a 
similar suspension on the part of the banks. 

To the country, generally, this suspension was unexpected : but to 
those who, for some months, had been watching the progress oreyentt, 
it was by no means marvellous. Ii was the unavoidable result of the 
diversion of specie to the west, and the drain upon the banks in tho 
Atlantic cities for exportallon to £urope. By the friends of the admia- 
istration, with some exceptions, the measure was severely censured ; 
by its opposers, it was dep.med necessary and unavoidable, due to tho 
country, and due to the stockliolders. Yet every class lamented its 
necessity; and none could fail to perceive that it must reach, in its ul- 
timate effects, almost every individual, and have a bearing upon every 
order of business. Yet of the two evils, suspension was deemed the 
lea«t. 

6. On the 15th of May, the president issued his 
proclaiQation requiring congress to convene in the city 
of Washington, on the first Monday of September, to 
attend to " great and weighty matters claiming consid** 
eration." 



To th& committee of merchants, who had waited on the president 

the 3d of May, and which had pressed the subject of an extra session 
of congress, he had replied, that he perceived no adequate reason for . 
assembling the national legislature. The sudden and unexpected sns* ^i 
pension of the banks essentially changed the views of the executive^ 
and forced upon him a measure, which, but a few days before, he kaa * 
declined. Not only were the mercantile interests of the country sufier* 
ioff, but now the government itself was likely to be embarrassed, and 
indeed it felt the pressure immediately. The deposit banks Uiemseivet 
bad bowed to the general iprosiration, whereby the government waft 
rendered incapable of discharging Vis o\A\%«L\Sovi% lo the country, and to 
iodividuds. In this stale ol em\yaxwaasftwi\/v\.^^ ^^i«smA wnm 
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tlnl the government should require specie only for all its dues, espe* 
eiilly when that specie was to be obtained only at extra va^nt premi' 
mms. But the treasury and post-office departments issued circuIarSf 
il^iiilring collectors ana postmasteiX to receive only specie, or the notes 
of ^)ecie-paying banks ; while, at the same time, checks and draAa 
were drawn by the government upon deposit banks which had suspend- 
ed) and even instances occurrea in wnich merchants' bonds were re- 
qiitred to he paid in specie, while checks upon the deposit banks, drawii 
Dy the government, were refused, when onered as payment in part of 
MKh bonds. Pressed as the government was known to be, these requi- 
gitions and measures bore severely on the people of the country, and 
•iicited loud and bitter complaints. 

?• On Monday, the 4th day of September, congress 
conrened, agreeably to the summons of the executive, 
being the first session of the twenty-fifth congress. 
The house was orc^nized by choosing James K. Polk, 
of Tennessee, speaker. 

8. The following day a message from the president 
was presented, in which, after alluding to the suspension 
of the banks, and the necessity that adequate provision 
should be made for the unexpected exigencies affecting 
the government, which had arisen, and which were 
bkely to exist, the president proceeded to assign the 
causes^ which, in his view, had led to the pecuniary dis- 
tress of the country. These were over-action in busi- 
ness, arising from the excessive issues of bank paper, 
and other facilities for the acquirement and enlargement 
ojf credit ; the contraction of a large foreign debt^jinvest- 
ments in unproductive lands ; vast internal dllprove- 
inents ; and tne great loss sustained by the commercial 
emporium of the nation in the fire of Dec, 1835. 

9. The president next adverted to the best mode of 
keeping the public funds. A national bank, as a fiscal 
agent, he repudiated, and also local banks, they having 
failed to answer the expectations of the government in 
this particular. He would propose " a separation of the 
fiscal operations of the government from those of indi- 
viduals or corporations ;" a divorcement of the govern- 
ment from banks and banking, and a thorough change 
tn the keeping and management of the public revenue. 
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As a means of immediate relief, he advised to the post- 
ponement of the fourth instahnent of the deposits with 
the states, and the issue of treasury notes, receivable for 
•11 public dues, but without interest. 

Both by the president and the secretary of the treasury a new mode 
was ftroposed of keeping the public revenue; viz., to place it in thA 
costody of commissioners,^ or receivers-general, at certain central poiatSi 
■abject to the call and control of the treasurer. Most of the' money, 
it was supposed, could be paid out near the places where it was ooi- 
lected, ^Dii thus save the expense and hazard of transmission to the 
■eat ox government. " This organization,*' said the secretary, ** would 
be advantageous as a separate establishment for this business alone, 
ud as an independent check on most of those collecting the revenues." 

10. The extra session of congress closed on the 16th 
of October. The two principal measures adopted, de- 
signed for the relief of the government, were the post- 
ponement to the 1st day of January, 1839, of the pay- 
ment of the fourth instalment of the deposits with the 
states ; and the issue of treasury notes to an amount not 
exceeding ten millions of dollars, reimbursable in one 
year, and of denominations of not less than fifty dollars. 



In accordance witff the recommendation of the president and 
taiy of the treasury, a bill was early introduced into the senate for the 
safe keeping of the public funds, commonly denominated the aub- 
treanarybm. This was intended to he the prominent measure of the 
session, and was urged with great power, and by numerous considera- 
tions, upon the senate and house of representatives. By the senate 
il was >lB^d, by a vote of 26 to 20. In the house, aAer undergoing 
an animMM and protracted discussion, it was laid upon the table, by a 
-vote of 120 to 107. Subsequently, an effort was made to reconsider the 
vote by .which the bill was laid upon the table, but was lost, the motion 
•for reconsideration being itself aisposed of in the same manner, by a 
.▼•teofll9 tol04. 

In his message, the president had ascribed to certain causes the dis- 
tress and embarrassments of the country, which have alreadv been 
.noticed. The friends of his administration, in the course of t&e ses- 
sion, reiterated the same statements, and made the same explanations. 

To the opposition, these causes, and the arguments by which they 
were attempted to be supported, were insufficient. Other and mora 
itdeciuate causes, they believed, existed, and could be pointed out. 

Tney claimed that, prior to that series of unfortunate measnieiL 

wi^jch had for its object the overthrow of the Bank of the Unitea 

AUites, and the discontiQuatice of Us fiscal agency for the government, 

•Ao people upon earth ever en^o^ei ^\)ex\«i cxiTcvdvi^Qi had exchanges 
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better regulated, than the ywjfit of the United Statei. Our mMi^tary 
■ystem appeared to have attained as great perfection at anything hMtMMi 



itpossibiy reach. 

What a reyerse, said they, and why has it come upon u« t Wh« 
n doubt that if the Bank or the United States had tHN^n r^chaHt^n^fl 
*-that if the public deposits had remained undisturM- and \h^ »|tM^ia 
circular, or treasury order, had neyer been issued, the currancy wimld 
■t this time be sound, and the suspension of spode paymtMila Ih^a 
avoided? The president asserts that the suspension lias uromtlml 
firom over-action — over-trading— the indulgence of a spirit of specula* 
tion^ produced by the banks and other faciutiea. Hut wh«nci^ the muU 
tiplication of banks ?— whence these facilities ? Ar«f not ihasa U» l«« 
traced to the overthrow of the United States Hank, ami \\w »tim%tii$km 
^the local banks to discount freely upon the deposit* lehicK tosrs tvstn^ 
/erred to them,? 

11. The second session of the 25th con{fres» com- 
menced on the 6rst.Monday of Dec, 1837, iind ondod on 
the 9th day of July, 1838. In his inoMsupfc, the prti* 
sident represented the foreign relations n( iho country 
as amicable and favorable, excepting; with jMcxico and 
Portugal. The issue of four millions niui u half of 
treasury notes would be necessary for the year. The 
attention of congress was again ** invited to the ncoas* 
si^^ of additional legislative provision in respect to the 
collection, safe keeping, and transfer of the public 
money ;*' and not understanding the action of the extra 
session on this subject as final, he again recommended 
the sub-treasury scheme, as, in his view, designad to 
subserve the interests of the country better than any 
other plan proposed. 

A biU to authonze the re-issue of treasury notes passed the houM 
of representatives by a Tote of 106 to 99. In the senate, for the bill ST, 
tgamst It 13. 

Dnrinjgf this session of congress, an event occurred, which excited tha 
sensibilities of the whole nation, and called forth expressions of deoi- 
ded disapprobation from the candid of all parties. This was a dud 
^ fought with rifles near the city of Washington, between Jonathan Gil- 
ley and William J. Graves, both members of the house, the former 
from Maine, the latter from Kentucky. On the third fire, Mr. Cilley 
lell, mortally wounded. 

The remains of the murdered man were attended to the grave by tht 
president, the heads of department, the members of both houses of 
fongress, and a large concourse of citizens. The judges of the supremo 
90ttrt, then in session, were invited to attend the funeral. Most bonoi^ 
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able to themaeWes. and hooonble to the exalted stationi they hel<^ 
thejr entered opon their records the following resolves : 

Retolvedj That the justices of the supreme court entertain a hi^h ro- 
■pect for the character of the deceased, sincerely deplore his antimely 
dieath, and sympathize with his bereaved family in the heavy affliction 
which has fallen upon them. 

BeBohed, That with every desire to manifest their respect for the 
house cf representatives, and the committees of the house by whom 
they*bave been invited, and for the memory of the deceased, the jus- 
tices of the supreme court cannot, eonnatenUy loUh the duties they owe 
to the public, attend in their qffi/kal characters the funeral qf one who 
has fallen in a duel. 

Resohed, That these proceedings be entered on the minutes of the 
court, and that the chief^justice enclose a copy to the chairman of the 
committee of the house of representatives. 

The above tragical event justly excited tj^ indignation of the nation. 
From every quarter a demand was made for some law to prevent such 
" wickedness in high places." At length, a bill for an act was reported 
by a committee appointed for that purpose, which passed by a vote of 
1 10 to 21. The nrst section provided, that if any person shall, in the 
District of Columbia, challenge another to fight a duel ; or accept a 
challenge ; or shall knowingly carry a challenge to fight a duel in or 
out of the District of Columbia ; and such duel shall be fought in Or oat 
of sakl district, and either of the parties shall be slain or mortally 
wounded, the surviving party, and others connected, 8hall,'on convictioui 
be punished by imprisonment and hard labor in the penitentiary for a 
term not exceeding ten years. 

A second section provided, that the mere challenge, or aiding and 
abetting a challenge, which resulted in no duel, should be punished as 
above, for a term o£Jive years. 

A third section provided, that if any person guilty of astanltiDg, 
striking, or wounding another, for refusing to accept a challenge | or 
who shall post or publish any person, or use towards them opprobnous 
lanKBagie, for refusing to accept a challenge, shall, on convietiod, be 
pn i i i s h ad as above for a term not exceeding mree years. 

12. An event, important to the business of the country, 
occurred on the 13th of August, 1838. This was the 
resumption of the payment of specie generally throtigh- 
out the United States, by previous concert. 

On the 23d day of July previous, a convention was held ki the city 
of Philadelphia, m which the banks of the states of MassachusettSi 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, were represented, and which unani- 
mously resolved to recommend the i3th of August as a suitable and 
ccmvenient time, on which to resume. Accordingly, on the arrival o( 
that day, the resumption was. gewexaW^ effected without commotion, 
wit/iout injury to themsc\vea,aud V\l\xo\i\VQSo\«^\s«sfc^ mercan* 

^fi^part of the community. 
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Tills was an event which had been long devoutly looked for, and wai 
welcomed by the whole country. Some anxiety was felt as to the effeel 
nsumption would have upon the specie-paying banks ; but, ^nerallyi 
k was accomplished with ease. In Philadelphia, where this anxiety 
was perhaps the greatest, the demands for specie were confined to the 
wants of the community for c^iange. 

. 13. On the 9tli of October, however, of the following 
year, 1839, the banks of Philadelphia again suspended 
the payment of specie. This suspension was soon after 
followed by a suspension on the part of the banks in the 
interior of Pennsylvania, and of all the states south and 
west. 

The snsnension of specie payments in May, 1836, was begun by the 
banks of New York, and the rest of the Union followed. In 1837, the 
banks of New York were required by law to resume. They naturally 
eodoiYored to induce other banks to do voluntarily, what they were 
eompelled to do by law. The public also were anxious for resumption. 
An effort was made to accomplish this object, and was effected, con- 
tnuTi however, to the opinion of some of the ablest financiers of the 
oowStry, who nredicted a relapse. 

Unfortanately, the ^in crops in England failed ; in consequence of 
which large im^rtations of grain were required. These were made, 
not from the United States, but from her neighbors, who could furnish 
it cheaper. But as they were small consumers of English products. 
mcie chiefly was ^obliged to be advanced. This demand so drainea 
toe Bank of England, as to threaten that institution with suspension. 
B}[ a natural consequence, money rose to a great value ; the staples of 
this country were unsalable, except at ruinous prices ; the stocks held 
by states, banks, or bv individuals, were wholly incontrovertible; 
iSavin^ as the safest ana the most favorite mode of paymenL the ex- 
poftation of specie. Large shipments of coin were made, leaving a 
o^cieney in the vaults of the banks, and which was to be supplied oy 
demands upon creditors to pay in gold and silver, which they could not 
do but at ruinous sacrifices, or to suspend specie payments for a season. 
This latter course was considered most conducive to the true interests 
of the public; and accordingly the banks in Philadelphia announced 
their suspension, which of course compelled the banks south and west 
to adopt a similar measure. The banks of New York and New Eng- 
Iflad, with some few temporary exceptions, resolved to continue the pay- 
llent of specie, which with great effort they were able to accomplish. 

14. The first session of the 26th congress convened 
at Wfiishington, conformably to the constitution, on the 
second day of December, 1839. Unexpectedly, how- 
ever, the house of representatives was not organized 
for some weeks, in consequence of an exciting question 
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which arose as to the admission of the representatives 
from New Jersey, on the ground, that, while they had 
received certificates of election from the governor of thai 
state, those certificates should have heen given to others* 
who, it was claimed, had been duly elected. 

It is usual for the last clerk of the house of revresentatiTes to makt 
oat a list of members elect, which, at the precise hour of twelve o'clock 
of the day on which congress assembles, ne proceeds to read. On thff 
day and at the hour above mentioned, the clerk, Hugh A, GarianiL 
rose at his desk, and said that, in conformity with the practice hereto* 
fore obsenred, he was now ready, if it was the pleasure of the hoase< 
to call a list, which he had formed of members elect of the house oi 
representatives for the twenty-sixth congress, at this its first session. 

No objections being made, the roll was commenced, and the memben 
of the several New England states, and also those from the state of 
New York, answered to their names. 

He next proceeded to the state of New Jersey, and called the nami 
of Joseph F. Randolph. Here he paused, and stated that there wen 
five of the seats belonging to representatives of this state which wen 
contested, and not feeung it to be his duty to decide the question of • 
right to tnem, he would, if such a course should be approved by tht 
house, pass over the remaining mAnes, until the other states smmld 
have been gone through with j after which he would submit such 
vidence as was in his possession, touching the several dainoanta to 
■eats from that state. 

To this course, which would have been acceptable to some, there 
were strong objections. Besides, the whig members from New Jersey, 
on their j^urt.. demanded, that the evidences of their titles to aeati 
should be reaa, and that, if their certificates were authentic, they sbookl 
be admitted to equal rights with other members. 

Upon this representation and demand, the clerk stated that he bad 

five certificates from the governor of New Jersey, declaring William 

Halsted fwhose name stood next upon the roll) and John B. Aycrigft 

J. P. B. Maxwell, Thomas Jones York, and Charles C. Fulton, to 

' have been duly elected representatives from the state of New Jersey. 

Having these certificates duly attested, it was contended that, M> 
cording to all former precedents, and agreeably to the laws of New Jer* 
tey, the above gentlemen should be admitted to their oath, that after 
the organization of the house, if their seats were claimed by othert| 
the question could be taken up, examined, and fairly disposed of. Oa 
the other hand, it was claimed, that the seats of right belonged to other 
gentlemen, who had received a majority of votes in their respective 
oistricts, and who should have received certificates from Uie governor 
of New Jersey. 

The two political parties in congress were thus suddenly arrayed 
Mgainst each other, and the state of teeling which followed can scarcely 
be described. 
^ A f length, the following TesoVi\ioiivi«A cSSsx«^ XA^^Vksraaft by Mr* 
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• 

Retohed^ That.the acting clerk of the hQase shall proceed with tkft 
tt^ of the members from the different states of the Union in the usaal 
Way. calling the names of such members from New Jersey as hold tlit 
rmilar and legal commissions from the executire of that state. 

The discussion of the above resolution was continued until it was 
apparent to the whole house— the clerk refusing to put it— that unle«i 
aome other and extraordinary measure was adopted, commensurate with 
the difficulties in which they were invoWed, no organitetion could 1m 
effected. In this juncture, a resolution was offered, appointing Ifr. 
Adams chairman of the house, which being adopted by a large m^ior* 
ity, he was conducted to the chair. 

Under the guidance of Mr. Adams, the house proceeded on the 19th 
to ballot for a speaker. ^ Six ballotings were tahen, when, no choioa 
haTing[ been made, an a4Joumment to* the 16th was moved and earned* 
On this latter day; the balloting was resumed, and resulted, on tht 
tleventh balloting, in the choice of Robert M. T. Hunter, the New Jei>> 
•ey memliers not voting. 

On the 20th, the question was taken on a res(^ution to administer tht 
oath to the five gentlemen firom the state of New Jersey, who had pr*> 
seated credentials to the speaker and demanded to be swora, and ds» 
dded in the negative, 116 to 118. 

This decision created a great sensation throoghout the Unioii. II 
was a wide departure from jprecedeot, and deeply wounding to the prids 
nf New Jersey, as well as injurious to her interests. 

The subsequent history of this case is interesting, but^ in the imiiiisft 
of the whig party, reflected great discredit on the nugoniy in the hosss 
of representatives. An investigation of the subject was onleied, and 
the commitlee on elections entered upon the duty assigned them. Thsf 
were proceeding in their investigation, when, on the 98th of Fehrasryl 
the house directed the committee " to report forthwith which five of 
the ten individuals daiming seats from the state of New Jersey, re* 
ceived the greatest number of latufui votes from the whole state ibr 
representatives in the congress of the United States, at the election of 
1838 in said state." 

This committee reported in &vor of the five administration candidslas. 
A minoritv report was at the same time presented, which was ofdeisd 
to lie on the table. 

On the 10th of March, a resolution was introdncea by Mr. PstfikcBa 
declaring the five persons who had brousht no legal certificates, enti* 
tied to their seats^ and directmg the speaker to qualify them. 

The previous question being moved by the author of the lesslutioi^ 
debate was suppressed, and the vote taken, and the resolution adopted 
by a vote of 111 to 81 ; several whig memben refusing to vote. 

To a portion of the American people, no act could have appeared mors 
arbitrary and unjust, however right and proper it migtit have seemed 
to the parly in.power ; nor could many divest themselves of the impres- 
sion, that this course wns adopted to secure certain objects which tks 
administration had in view. 

1^. On Wednesday, Decembfir after tha 

opening of congress, and while inteml 
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tnd excitement were in progress in the capitol, a folly 
attended whig national convention assembled at Harris* 
burg, Pennsylvania, for the purpose of nominating can* 
didates for the office of president and vice-president of 
the United States. The deliberations of this convention 
at length resulted in the nomination of Gen. William 
Henry Harrison, of Ohio, for the former, and John 
Tyler, of Virginia, for the latter. 

The whole number of votes cast for president was 254. Of these, 
General Scott received 16; Henry Clay 90; and General Harrison 148. 

The nomination thus made was unexpected to a considerable portion 
of the whig party. For a long time, their attention had been turned 
towards Henry Clay, and an anxious wish prevailed, on thepart of his 
tpecial friends, that he should be put in nomination. Tney confi- 
dently expected it. But antecedently to the meeting of the convention, 
it had been the general, and even the universal opinion, that when that 
body should assemble, and an interchange of views had been made, the 
nmn slMMld be selected who, it was thought, could concentrate the 
greatest strength against the existing administration. Preferences 
were, therefore, to m surrendered at the shrine of the country's ^ood. 
While, therefore, it was at first with painful emotions that the friends 
of Mr. Clay yielaed, it was done with great unanimity, and even cheer- 
fulness, when it was perceived that by the nomination of Gren. Harri- 
son other influences and interests would be secured, which were likely 
to result in his election. 

16. Seldom has a congress of the United States held 
a session of such length, as was that of the first session 
of the twenty-sixth congress, without arriving at more 
important results. Two acts only of a public character 
are worthy of notice : the one providing " for the taking 
of the sixth census of the United States," and the 
other " for the collection, safe keeping, transfer and dis- 
bursement of the public revenue." 

The act, viz., that for the collection, &c., of the public revenue, 

usually denominated the sub-treasury system, may be veg^arded as the 

great financial measure 6f Mr. Van Buren's administration. It was 

early proposed by him, and in every subsequent message was urged 

upon the consideration of congress, as the best scheme which could be 

devised, by which Jthe public revenue could be collected, safely kept, 

transfenea, and disbursed. T\ie dftb^ilea on this system,' by the sup- 

porters and opposers of the adm\mslT«A\oii,divxT«v%VWi%^^ceral sessions 

"' ' it was agitated, ffoa^fi!ii!^^<^^»^< ^Vfcfc^gw»\^^\«A.Vflft 
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fttendi^ it was eulogized and warmly recommended i bv the oppoNitiea 
partj, It was as pointedly resisted and condemned. On thin ineitauraa 
aai othen of a finaneial character connected with it, perhaps more than 
oa «ay others, Mr. Van Buren staked his political fortune. With thia. 
ha entered isto the deotioii aa a candidate for the presidency a aecond 



17. The second session of the twenty-sixth congress 
was begun and held on Monday; the 7tn day of Decem- 
ber, 1840. On Wednesday following, Mr. Van Buren 
presented his last annua] message. 

On the snbject of the national finances, the president felicitated him- 
self, that, notwithstanding the various embarraaameDta which the gov- 
emment had to eaoouate^; the great increase of public expenditures by 
reason of the Florida war; the difficulty of collecting moneys still due 
from certain banks, and the diminution of the revenue, &c., the busi^. 
nese of the goyernment had been carried on vaithoxU the creation of a 
national debt. 

Nominally, it had indeed no such debt ; but a few months following 
the accession of a new administration, the disclosure was eflleially 
made, that the country was deeply inToWed in debt, and con^ss was 
callea upon to provide means to sustain the credit— the wanmg credit 
of the government. 

18. On the 10th of February, 1841, the ceremony of 
counting and announcing officially the votes for presi* 
dent and vice-president took place. 

At twelve o'clock of that day, the membera of the senate, preceded 
by their sergeant-at-arms, the vice-president, (Col. Johnson,) the 
secretary and his assistants, bearing a box containing the diJierent 
packages in which the votes were enclosed, went in procession to the 
nail of representatives, where seats had been provided for them on 
the right of the chair. The members of the house received the sena- 
tors standing. The vice-president was conducted to the 8peaker*i 
chair> as presiding officer of the meeting. 

The assemblage being seated, the vice-president rose, and said, that, 
in conformity to the duty imposed by the constitution, ne woula now 
proceed to open the packages which nad been addressed to him, cbh- 
taining the votes of the ^iFerc&t states. 

The votes having been counted, the vice-president announced the 
result as follows .• — 

For president— William Henry Harrison, of Ohio. 834 ; Martin Van 
Buren, of New York, 60. For vice-president— John Tyler, of Vir- 
ginia, 234 ; Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, 48 ; Littleton W. Taae- 
^c\\^ of Virginia. 11 ; James K. Polk, of Tennessee, 1. 

Thus, for months, had a warm and exciting, and, in some cases, even 
ingry contest been going on, moving the country from Georgia to Mainei 
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and tfiecting the most obscure and distant neighborhood and village of 
the west. 

The day of decision, however, had come. The freemen had been 
gathered to the polls ; tne mighty mass of interested hnman beings had 
cast in their votes ; these votes had been collected and forwarded to the 
national metropolis ; and here, in the presence of the assembled conn- 
aellors of the nation, they were counted ; and the final result was now 
officially announo&d,. that William Henry Harrison was elected presi- 
dent of the United States, for four years from the ensuing fourth day 
ofMarch. 



UNITED STATES. 

PERIOD XT. 

DISTINGUISHED FOR HARKISON's Ain) TTLEB's ADBHIflS- 

TBATIONS. 

Extending from the Inauguration of President Harri* 
son, 1841, to the Inauguration of James K. Folk, as 
PresidetU of the United States, 1845. 

Sec. 1. On the 4th of March, 1841, William Henry 
Harrison took the oath prescribed by the constitution, 
and entered upon the office of president of the United 
States. 

The ceremony of inauguration was, as usual, grand and imposing ; — 
the more so, perhaps, from an unwonted joy and enthusiasm on the 
occurrence of a change of administration, and a desire on the part of 
the friends of the new administration toj^ive an ajfpropriate welcome 
to the hero whom they had elevated to office. 

The inau^ral address of General Harrison was a clear, ]dain, and 
comprehensive document ; less stately than that of Washington ; less 
philosophic than Jefferson's ; and less terse than Mr. Madison's ; but 
to the great body of the president's constituents, it was very acceptable. 
It contained a recognition and a decided approbation of the great prin- 
ciples and doctrines of the whig politicians and statesmen, and a pledge 
to administer the government according to the constitution, as under- 
stood by the, framers of that important instrument, and the early admin- 
i9trcUor8 of the government. 

In conclusion, the new picsidesA \w»MA\lxi?\^ wA fetcibly alluded to 
tke Cliristian religion, as inllma^ coTMaftc\«&.^V^,^xA ««»nG»5aL to,^ 
the interests of the country. " 1 deem X^ie ^x^^<^tvV w»»asvwv^^ ^^V't^ 
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"M00iiiitZy important Wnd solemn, to justify me in expressing to my 
ftUow-citizens a profouin reverence for the Cbrisfian religion, and a 
tlMimuffiji conviction thai sound moraJs, religious libeitv, and adjust 
leoM Oi religious responwiiJity, are essentially connectea with all tme 
and WtiiK nappiness: d|d to that good Being who has blessed us by 
the sills ofcivil and religious freedom, who watched over and prosper- 
e4 tm labors of our fathers, and who has hitherto preserved to us in- 
stitstipos far exceeding in excellence those of any other people, let us 
onita m fervently commending every interest of our beloved country in 
aU^pJgue time." 

2« The new senate^ having been convened, proceededi 
shortly after the induction of General Harrison into 
o:ffice, to confirm the nominations made by him, of gen- 
tlemen whom he wished to constitute hi^ cabinet. 

Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, was appointed Secretary ot State ; 
Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, Secretary of the Treasurv ; Johu Bell, of 
Tennessee, Secretary of War ; Qeorge E. Badger, or North Carolina, 
Secretary of the Navy ; John J. Crittenden, of Kentucky, Attorney 
General ; and Francis Granger, of New York, Postmaster Greneral. 

3. The nev^ administration had now been organized ; 
the party which had come into power were grateful for 
the change, connected, as they believed it to be, with a 
change of policy, * by which the government would be 
administered ; they were satisfied with the president ; 
with his inaugural address; vnth the principles and 
pledges which that address contained ; they were more 
thajQL satisfied with the distinguished names composing 
the cabinet counsellors of the president. Thus, aU 
things were combining to fulfil the nation's joy, and 
were full of promise in respect to the future — ^when, un* 
expectedlyf rumors of a sad sickness^ which had suddenly 
fallen upon General Harrison^ were spread through the 
nation, and before those rumors could have reached the 
limib of the country, they were followed by the intettu 
gemieofhis deaih I 

In QQff short month from the time 'he stood on the steps of tbi 
eastern portico of the capitol, lifjung his hand to heaven, and swearing 
to be faithful tp God and his country, he was a pallid, corpse in thf 
National mansion. 

On the morning of the 4th of April, the members of the cabinet is* 
sued the following circular to tiie nation: 

^ 32* 
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•' An All-wise Proridenoe baring suddenly Temored from tlds lift 
William Hbnbt Habbison, late president of the United States ; we 
iiafe Aonght it our duty, in toe recess o^ congress, and in the absence 
of the rice-president from the seat of goremment, to make this afflict- 
ing, berearemcnt known to the country, by this declaration, under our 
huids. 

" He died at the president's house, in this city, this fourth day ot 
April|*Anno Domini 1841, at thirty minutes before one o'clock in the 
mommg. 

'* The people of the United States, overwhelmed^ like ourselves, by an 
event so unexpected and so meiancholv, will denve consolation from 
knowing that his death was calm ana resigned, as his life has- been 

Estriotic, useful, and distinguished ; and that the last utterance of l^ia 
ps expressed a fervent desire for the perpetuity of the constitution, 
and the preservation of its true principles. In death, as in life, the 
happiness of his country was uppermost in his thoughts." 

# 
Thus ends all human giealneM t 

** The boast of bersldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beautr, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await, alike, the Inevitable hoar— 
The paths of glory lead— but to the grave." 

For such a bereavement, the Nation was in no wise prepared. It 
came upon them with the suddenness of lightning, and as a thunder- 
bolt from the hand of Almightv power. The mourning was sincere, as 
it was deep and universal. Even political opponents ijnited to do the 
deceased president honor. Funeral processions were had in every 
principal city ; and funeral orations were pronounced in his favor ; or 
xunenu discourses delivered by the ministers of religion, in which suit- 
able admonitions were imparted to the people. 

4. The legitimate saccessor, by the constitntion, to the 
presidential chair, on the demise of General Harrison^ 
was John Tyler, of Virginia, who had been elected to the 
office of vice-president, at the time the former had suc- 
ceeded to that of president, and who now entered /ipon 
the administration of the government. 

K 

Mr. lyier arrived in Washington before the funeral obsequies of 
General Harrison, and assumed not only the duties, but also tne title, 
of president of the United States. At a proper time he reoc jnended 
a day of public fastine and jnrayer. on account of the nation s bereave- 
ment. This was well received by all classes ; and, when the day 
arrived, it was appropriately observed. It was an imjnressive thought, 
that a whole nation was at the same time before the altar of GU)d, re- 
cognizing his righteous judgment, in removing a beloved chief majgis- 
trate. 

5. On the 31st of May, 1841, congress assembled in 
ea:fra session, in accoidance with a proclamation issued 
by General HaniMAifWote Yivft &ed&i. 
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Tlw firat measoie adc^lled, was to establish a anifonn system of 
bankniptcy throughout the United States. Many thousands of unfor- 
tmiate debtors needed relief; and the object of the system was to 
absolve them jfirom the claims of their creditors, on their relinquishment 
of all their property. 

A second measure adopted was the repeal of the sub-treasury law. 
floaeted towards the close of BIr. Van Bufsn's administration. Period 
Mkw, see. 16. 

A third bill passed, providing for the distribution among the several 
states of the net proceeds of the public lands, according to their popu- 
lation. 

. But the great object of the extra session was the establishment of a 
national bimk^ Such au institution, it was thought by man^, was greatly 
Beede4* But the president, having strong objections to it, vetoed two 
bills, both of which, but especially the latter, it was thought would 
meet his approbation. 

These vetoes gave gpreat dissatisfaction to the members of President 
Tyler's cabinet, all of whom, exceptingMr. Webster, resigned. Their 
pauses were filled as follows : Walter Forward, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury : John McLean, Secretary of War ; Abel P. Upshur, Secretary of 
the Navy ; Hugh S. Legare, Attorney Gieneral ; ana Charles A, Wick- 
diffe, Postmaster General. 

6. On the 6th of December following, the twenty- 
seventh congress commenced its second session. ^ . 

At this session, the census of 1840} which had been completed, wn 
exhibited, anid snowed the "population of the United States to be 
17,069,453 ; making an increase over the census of 1830, of 4,202,64$, 
and showing a gain in a ratio exceeding 32i per cent, for the last ten 
years. 

An act was passed apportioning the representatives amone the sev- 
eral states, according to the above census. The ratio adopted, was one 
representative for every 70,680 inhabitants. 

7. On the 31st of March, 1842, congress being still in 
session, Mr. Clay resigned his seat ; and, taking an affec- 
tionate leave of the senate, retired to private life. 

Mr. Clay had been in the service of his country nearly thirty-six 
years. But, now, for the last time, he rose to address the senate. The 
scene was solemn and impressive. At one time, his voice fiuled, and 
he paused to wipe the tears from his eyes. Few eyes of those present 
remained dnr. In conclusion, he said : " In retiring, as I am about to 
do, forever trom the senate, suffer me to express my heartfelt wishes, 
that all the great and patriotic objects of the wise framers of our con- 
stitution mav be fulfilled, and that the high destiny designed for it may 
be fully answered ; and that its deliberations, now and hereafter, may 
eventuate in securing the prosperity of our beloved country, in main- 
taining its rights and honors abroad, and upholding its mterests at 
home.'' After invoking a blestillg on all aiui each of the members, 
hesaid: 

" And, now, Mr. President and Senators, I bid you a long, a lasting, 
■ad a firlfiDdly fiuewell." ^ 
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8. During the month of June, 1842, the exploring ex- 
pedition returned to the United States, having been absent 
three years and ten months, and having sailed nearly 
90,000 miles. 

The Testels attached to this espedition left the Capes of the Chlsta- 
peake, Aug. 1 9, 1838. After reacDing Nassau Bay, in Terra del Fuego, 
the Peacock, Porpoise, and two schooners, sailed on a cruise towards 
the ioath i>ole. The next year, they made a second cruise, and discov- 
ered, as they believed, an antarctic continent in lat. 66° SQ^long. leci 
east. 

Daring their absence, they suryeved nearly two hundred and eighty 
different islands, besides eight hundred miles in Oregon, and oae thou- 
■and five bmidred miles along the icy barrier of the antarctic continent. 
. The number of sketches of naturd scenery brought home was about 
fife hundred ; the number of. portraits about two hundred. Of birds 
about one thousand species, and twice that number of specimens, were 
oollectejfl, besides great numbers of fishes, reptiles, insects, shells, ftc. 
This eniedition was fitted out at a great expense, and its results have 
proved highly honorable to the nation which projected, and the officers 
who executea it. Several volumes, containing a history of the expe- 
dition, with its discoveries, scientific researches, &c., have been pub- 
lished at the national expense. 

9f On the 20th of August, 1842, an important treaty 
withr England, the first, it is believed, ever ne^liatcd with 
that power in the United States, was ratified by the 
senate, by a rote of 39 to 9. By this treaty, the north- 
eastern boundary was settled. 

The questions relating to this boundary line had, at times, agitated 
both countries for nearly half a century ; and, on several occasions, had 
well nigh produced hostilities. But, now, perceiving the importance of 
decisive action in relation to it, England commissioned Lord Ashbur- 
ton, a gentleman in every respect qualified for the task, to proceed to 
America, and institute negotiations, with reference to an amicable and 
final settlement of it. The negotiations were conducted on the part of 
the United States, by Daniel Webster, then secretary of state. In a 
few months, these able statesmen fixed a divisional line, which has 
proved satisfactinry to both governments. On the 10th of Noverab^, 
1842, the president issued his proclamation, announcing that a treaty, 
setUifig the boundary line in question, had been ratified by both govern- 
ments. 

10. Towards the elose of the 2d session of the twenty- 
seventh congress, a bill passed making essential altera- 
tions in the tariff, or duties paid on goods imported into 
the United States. This is known as the tariflf of 1842, 

J^e^eveDues of the country are diiefly raised by means of noh da- 
tfw; it 28 oecessaiyi th8X«6»ei Ihax Ihey sliould be gr»duated 80 as to 
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spffident funds for the gorernnient. Thin in comixlod h? nil pir> 
ties ; hut a portion of the countr}' would limit thn tiirill' tit \\w HtiuHl 
wants of the goTemment, whatever should become of the iiiiniufnoiunittf 
interest. On the other hand, this interest oiuiiUM tlmt, in fixinf; n iitrill, 
respiset should also be had to home industiy, and tlmt, if ni'ivNunr)' in 
fbfeter and protect it,the tariffahoold so far be discriminating and pnt* 
tective. a 

The tariff of 1842 was designed not onlv to niiMc n*v(»nu(*, but to 
protect such branches of manufacture as could not be RnMnined without 
It. HeBce, the bill was powerfully sustained by its fricndN, and hn 
strongly opposed by its enemies. It passed both houses of congn^Mi, 
but the president vetoed it. 

This was a sevre trial to the friends of the measure ; and, fltr n 
time, they were at a loss how to proceed. But, furtuoatcly, a sci'oud 
bill was mtroduced, divested of its objectionable features, and to this 
the president gave his sanction. 

11. The twBtity-sevenih cbngress commonccd its 3d 
session, December 5, 1842. Two important bills passed ; 
one providing for a repeal of the bankrupt law; tho 
second for promoting friendly intercourse with China. 

At the time the bankrupt law Was passed. See. 5, thnro czfstrtl a 
strong sentiment in its favor, throughout the country. ])ut dishonest 
men took advantagre of it to defraud their creditors. Many concealed 
their property, at the same time declaring that they had none. This 
brought an otherwise good law into disrepute, and led to its early 
repeal. 

The act for promoting friendly intercourse with China placed $40,000 
4it the disposal of the president, to enable him to establish commercial 
relations with that government. Under this act, he appointed Caleb 
Cashing commissioner, to proceed to China^ for the' accomplishment <^ 
the above object. 

12. On the 8th of June, the president, accompanied 
by the secretary of the treasury and the postmaster 
general, left Washington upon a visit to Boston, to attend 
the celebration of the completion of the Bunker Hill 
Monument. 

During his progress, he was received with the honors due to the 
chief, magistrate of a great and powerful nation. The celebration took 
place on the 17th. An oration vms pronounced by Daniel Webster. It 
was a grand and imposing scene. Thoasands were gathered to the 
spot once moistened by the blood of jnitriots ; and grateful homage 
went up to Him, under whose fostcrinff care the nation enjoyed a 
measure of prosperity unknown to any- other nation on the globe. 

Rut scarcely were the festivities of the occasion ended, when the 
melancholy intelligence was circulated, that Mr. Legare, the attorney 

Eneral, and acting secretary of itate, had suddenly deceased at his 
Igings in Boston. He had followed the presidfint, to mingle in the 
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ioji of the ooeation ; bat rickoeM fell upon him, and in a brief space 
ne was numbered wiih the dead. He sustained the repatatioaof a man 
of lara endowments, of great acqaisitions, and exalted character. 

13. On the 8th of July, 1843, the cabinet of the pres- 
ident was leorganiaed by the appointments of Abel P. 
Upshur, Secretary of Slate ; John G. Spencer, Secretary 
of the Tr«isury ; J. M. Porter, Secretary of War ; C. 
A. Wickcliflfe, Postmaster General: and John Nelson, 
Attorney Geneial. 

14. On the 2d of March, a tragical event occurred on 
board of the United States steam ship Princeton, during 
her return from an excursion down the Potomac, by 
^diich aeveral persons were killed, among whom were 
'Mr. Upshur, the secretary of state, and Mr. Gilmer, 
secretary of the navy. 

Captain Stockton^ the commander of the ship, had inrited the presi- 
dent, secretaries, with their families, and seTenl members of congress, 
to an excursion down the river. The day was fine ; the companylarge 
and brilliant, probably not less than four hundred of both sexes. Dur- 
ing the passa^, one of the large guns on board, called the "Peace- 
maker." carrymg a ball of 225 j^unds, was fired several times, exhib- 
iting tne great power and capacity of that formidable weapon of war. 
The ladies haa partaken of a sumptuous repast : the ^ntlemen had 
snooeeded them at the table, and some of them had left it. The vessel 
was on her return up the river, opposite the ibrt, when Capt. Stockton^ 
consented to fire another shot from the same gun, around and near 
which, to observe its efiect, many persons had gathered, though by no 
means so many as had witnessed the previous discharge. 

The gun was fired. The explosion was followed, before the smoke 
cleared away so as to observe its efiect, by shrieks of woe, which an- 
nounced a dire calamity. The gun had burst three or four feet ficom 
the breech, and scatters death fuid desolation. Mr. Upshur, secretary 
of state, Mr. Gilmer, recently appointed secretary of tne navy. Com- 
modore Kennon, one of its gallant officers, Virgil Maxey, lately 
returned finom a diplomatic residence at the Hague. Mr. Gardiner, 
of New York, formerly a member of the senate of ihat state, were 
among the slain. Beside these, seventeen seamen were wounded, 
several of them mortally. Others were stunned by the concussion, 
among whom were Capt. Stockton, Col. Benton, of the senate, Lieut. 
Hunt, of the Princeton, and W. D. Robinson, of Gaoigetown. 
. Shortly after the above sad event, Mr. Upsnnr*8 ittce in the depart- 
ment of state was supplied by the appointment cf John C. Calhoun, of 
South Carolina, and the vacancy occaisioned by the death of Mr. Gilmer 
was filled by the appointment of John T. Mason. 

15. During the month of May, 1844, three conven- 
tioos were held in the city of Baltimore, for the purpose 
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of nominating candidates for the first two ofBcoa in din 
country, to be voted for in November, 1B44. 

The first of these was a whig conTention, conffiied May I. Kvi^ 
state in the Union was represented. Henry Clay, of KentMokv, waa 
unanimously recommendea as the whi^ candidate ft»r tha nln«*e w 
president. Theodore Frelinghuysen, oTNew Jtraeyi was iiwtiliiatvi 
m the office of vice-president. 

On the 27th of the same month, a democratic national oonv^uHvA 
assembled for a similar object. Previous to the meetina, it wan ^f^wf' 
ally ez]»ected that Martin Van Buren would be the oandi(lai<> i but hta 
popalarity had diminished ; and hence, his oppose ra suvc«tiHlml in aa* 
lectinjg James K. Folk, of Tennessee. This was olTertml by rvqulrlny 
a majority of two-thirds of the delegates present, in Ihtor of \w (Can- 
didate nominated. George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, wu noinlntttd 
. for the vice-presidency. * 

On the same day, in another part of the city, a third national fionvta* 
tion was held, liiis last nominated John Tyler, as a cnndidtta (br IIm 
presidency. But, towards the close of August, Mr. l^ylefi Mndinff htm* 
self supported by but a few, and those few without political InilMlMti 
withdrew his name, from the list of candidates. 

16. The twenty-eighth ccAiffress closed ita fimt soasion 
on the 17th of June, and on the 2d of Dccon)l)cr follow* 
ing, again assembled, it being its second session. 

17. On the 10th of January, 1845, an importnnt umty 
between the United States and the Chinese Empire wai 
ratified by the senate, by a unanimous vote. 

This treaty was concluded by Caleb Gushing, United States commis* 
sioner to Chma, and Tsiyeng, the governor-genera], on the part of tha 
emperor Taow Kvrang, at Rang-Hiya, on the 8d of July, 1844. By 
this treaty, our relations with China were placed on a new footing, 
eminently favorable to the commerce and othisr interests of the United 
States. 

18. On the 23d of January, a joint resolution for the 
annexajtion of Texas was adopted by the house of repre- 
sentatives, by a vote of 118 to 101. 

This was in accordance with the wish of the president, and agree- 
ably to his recommendation. The measure also met the approbation 
of tne southern members general^. But, to others^ this mode of admit- 
ting a territory appearecT unconstitutional, and fraught with serious 
consequences to the comtry. It was represented to be an act of injus- 
tice to Mexico, and likely to involve the United States in'hoetilitiea 
with that government— besides greatly increasing the public debt of 
the country, and increasing the "area of slavery ;" but the measure 
found advocates sufficient to carry it. 

19. On the 12th of February, the ceremony of opening 
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and couBtiBg the votes of the electors of piesideot and 
vice-president of the United Suites took pUcOi m the • 
presence of both houses of congress. 

Tell«n were appoifted, as nsoal, who, haviiig read and coanted the 
▼otes,made daplicate lists thereof. Tfaeae being ddivered to the pres- 
ident of the senate, he made declaration of the result, Tiz. : That the 
wliole number of votes ffiven was 275 ; of which, James 1^, Polk, of 
Tennessee, had 170, ana was duly elected president of the Umted 
States, for four years from the fourth day of March ensuing. Henry 
Clay, had 105 for the same office. The vote for rice-presiaeni stpoc^ 
170 for G^rge M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania ; for Theodore Freling' 
haysen, of New Jersey, 106. 

SO. On the 4th of March, at half past two in the 
li|On|]|Ogf'the second sessu^n of the twenty-eighth con- ' 
gnmww brought to a close ; and at the same time was 
tennioatad the presidential career of John Tyler, who 
soon retired to nis farm in Virginia. 
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PERIOD XVI. 

DISTINGUISHED FOR POLK's -ADMmiSTBATION. 

Extending from the Inauguration of President PoVc^ 
1S45, to the Inauguration of as 

President of the United States, 1849. 

Sec. 1. On the 4th of March, 1845, James K. ToOc 
was duly inaugurated as president of the United States; 

The ceremonies at the capitol, on the occasion, were witnessed by a 

. I||rg[e concourse of citizens, both from the vicinity and from a distance. 

' *- Aft IS usual, the president elect, on taking the oath of office, delivered 

an' address, explanatory of his political sentiments, or those flinda- 

mental principles by which he designed to administer the goTenimetit 

during his pVesidential term. 

Among other thiuss, he expressed himself opposed to a national 
bank. He was in favor of a tariff for revenue, and such as would 
afford incidental protection to our home manu&ctures, but opposed to a 
• tariff for protection merely. He advocated the annexation of Texas. 
Our title to Oregon he thought clear and unquestionable, up to 64 
degrees, 40 minutes. 

2. Soon after his induction into office, the president 
proceeded to the formation of his cahinet. The new 
senate heing in session, he nominated James Buchann^ 
of Pennsylvania, as^cretary of State ; Robert J. Waliser,, 
of Mississippi, Secipetary of the Treasury ; William L.. 
Marcy, of New York, Secretary of War; Greorge Ban- 
croft, of Massachusetts, Secretary of the Navy ; Cave 
Johnson, of Tennessee, Postmaster General, and John Y- 
Maaon, of Virginia, Attorney General. 

93 
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3. On the evening of the 8th of June, an event oc- 
curred, calculated to make a deep impression on the 
people of the United S&tes. This was the death of 
General Jackson, who breathed his last, at his residence, 
at the Hermitage, Tennessee, in the seventy^inth year 
of his age. 

The funeral solemnities took place on Tuesday, the 10th, the Rer. 
Dr. Eldgar preaching a most impressiye and eloquent discourse on the 
occasion. After the religious services were ended, the body was con- 
veyed to the vault prepared many years before for its reception. Several 
thousands of persons were present at the solemn ceremonies, which 
were closed by the discharge of three volleys over the grave. 

General Jedtson was a soldier of dauntless courage, vigor and perse- 
ij and an officer of skill and. sagacity. That ne was stem and 
, too Item and severe, his friends admit. That he loved his 
_ nitrj, and wished her prosperity, is acknowledged ; but the measures 
iriudi'lie sometimes pursued during his administration to secure that 
prosperity, are thought by some to have been both unwise and some- 
times unconstitutional, and to have failed in securing their object. 

It is said that he died a Christian. He expressea his belief in the 

■ fibspel, and rested his hopes of pardon and acceptance with God, on 
' ' ^k^ merits of Jesus Christ. He took an affectionate leave of his family, 

nsnasing his hope that he should meet them in a better world. 

■ H*' fllfcanews of his death was everywhere received with due sensibility, 

Ind to announcement followed by appropriate demonstrations of re- 
spect, in. dl parts of the United States. 

4. The first session of the twenty-ninth congress 
commenced December 1, 1845. The Hon. John W. 
Davis, of Indiana, was elected speaker of the. house of 
representatives. 

On the following day, the president transmitted his 
message to both houses of congress ; the principal topics 
of public interest embraced in it, related to Texas — to 
our relations with Mexico — to Oregon — to the tariff — 
to the public lands, and to the sub-treasury. 

In regard to Texas, the president informed congress, that the terms 
of annexationj which were offered by the Uaited States to that govern- 
ment, by the loint resolution of the last congress, had been accepted 
by Texas, and that nothing, therefore, remmmd to consummate that 
juinexation, but the panage of an act by congress, to admit the sta,te of 
Texas into the Uidoo, upon an equal footing with the original states. 

The president next ffpw of our relations with Mexico, " which," he 

■cH^erred, "have not since the last session, been of the most amicable 

citaracter." On aooooDft of her refusal to receive Mr. SlidelLirlio had 

ttean appointed to proc^ U> ^exicOt'wiltk leferencjB to,«n •Qqstmanl 
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of all difficulties between the two governments, and her otherwise 
belligeieut conduct, he had ordered a strong squadron on her coast ; and 
the array, which had been sent to Texas, to do feud her against any 
attack which mieht be made upon her, he had ordered to take a posi- 
tion between the Nueces and Del Norte. 

The question as to the title of the Oregon territory was still unset- 
tled. Three several attempts had been made, in the years 1818, 1824| 
and 1826 ; but the negotiations had failed to accomplish their object. 
In 1818, it was agreed between England and America, that the citizens 
of each country might settle the country, till it, and occupy it as they 
pleased, for ten years. In 1827, this joint occupation was extended for 
an indefinite perjod ; or until one of the parties should give the other 
party one year's notice, in which case the agreement should terminate at 
the end of that time. This notice the president advised congress to 
make — adding that, " by so doing, at the expiration of a year, we shall 
have reached a period when our national rignts in Oregon most either 
be abandoned, or firmly maintained.*' 

He also recommended an alteration of the tariff of 1842, on the 

5 round that It furnished so much protection to some branches of in- 
ustry, as to operate injuriously to portions of the country — particularly 
the south. 

^e further recommended a revival of the sub-treasury law, which had 
been repealed at the extra session of congress, followmg tlie death of 
General Harrison. 

The president also proposed that the public lands should be reduced 
to one dollar per acre, and even lower in respect t^such lands as had 
been long in market. i 

Such were the views of the executive in regard to these great qnes- 
tians of national policy. Great differences of opinion existed among 
Uw American people in relation to several of them. It was foreseen 
< Aat the public discussion of them would intensely excite the nation, 
and great apprehensions were entertained lest hostilities should grow 
out of the question pending between the United States and Great 
Britain. A war with Mexico at even an earlier day had been predicted, 
and the message of the president was not calculated to allay anxiety 
respecting it. 

6. In accordauce with a recommendation of Mr. Polk, 
joint resolutions for the admission of Texas as a state 
into the Union, were introduced at an early day of the 
session, into the house of representatives. They were 
as follows : 

" Be it resolved by the senate and house qf reoreaentatives of ike 
United States of AmericOy in confess assembUa, That the state of 
Texas shall be one, and is hereby declared to be ope, of the United 
States* of America, and admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original states in all respects whatever. 

" Be it further enacted^ That until the representBtives in conffress 
shall bo apportioned, accordins; to an actual enumemtion of the inhab- 
itants of the United States, {be state of Texas shall be entitled to 
choose two representatives.'* 
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Four objections of great weight were urged against these resolntionftt 
1. That to enlarffe ine boundaries of our goTernment, or the territcny 
over which ouv laws are now established, would be to endanger thA 
permanency of our institutions. 3. That the admission of Texas 
would extend and perpetuate slavery. 3. That it wouki lead to a 
collision with Mexico; and 4th, that the process of admission was 
unconstitutional. 

The friends of annexation, however, deemed the measure wise, jusL 
safe, and constitutional ; and the resolutions received the su]^rt ot 
a large majority in both houses of congress. 

6. In anticipation of further and still more serious 
difficulties with Mexico, the president, some time during 
the winter, directed General Taylor, commanding a body 
of troops in Texas, to pass the Nueces, and to concentrate 
his forces on the left bank of the Del Norte. 

For some months, the above troops had been encam))ed at Corpus 
Christi. This place they left on the 11th of March, 184S, and on the 
28th of that month, arrivea on the left bank of the Dei Norte, opposite 
Matamoras. About the same time, a deput was established at Fbint 
Isabel, near the Brazos Santiago, thirty miles in the rear of the encamp* 
inent. »- 

These measures, adopted by the president, by which the American ' 
troops passed thefTueccs, the bounoary claimed by^ Mexico, were con* 
aidered by a large portion ot the people of the* United States as 
impolitic^ if not unjust ; and strongly tending to strengthen the misun- 
derstanding already existing between the two s^ovemments. At least, 
the territory thus occupied was a subject of dispute, and by many its 
occupation was deemed a belligerent act. 

It was naturally so considered by Ampudia, who was commanding 
the Mexican forces at Matanioras, and who notified the American gen- 
eral to break up his camp within twenty-four hours, and retire beyond 
the Nueces. On the 24th of April, General Arista superseded Ampudia 
in command, and forthwith communicated to Greneral Taylor, that "be 
considered hostilities commenced, and should prosecute them." On 
the same day, a party of drastions of sixty-three men and officers from 
the American camp, who had been desoatched up the Del Norte to re- 
connoitre, were attacked by a body of Mexican troops. Sixteen were 
killed and wounded, and the remainder taken prisoners. 

, 7. For a time following the occupation of the left bank 
of the Del Norte, the situation of the American army 
was exceedingly critical. Supplies of food were difHcult 
to be obtained. Communication with Point Isabel was 
supposed to be interrupted. The- Mexican forces' were 
increasing. Thus situated, it became necessary to call 
for more troops, and to effect -a communication with 
t^iat Isabel to oblain a\ipp\ve%« This latter object waa 
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accomplished without meeting with any resistance ; and 
on. the 7th of May, General Taylor, who had himself 
conducted the expedition to Point Isabel, commenced his 

retarn to the camp, opposite Matamoras. 

• 

Dufing the abseaoe of General Taylor, the Mexicans made an attack 
upon the American works opposite Matainoras, garrisoned by 700 or 
800 ; but the latter returned the fire with so much effect as to silence, 
in a short time, the Mexican batteries. The loss on the American side 
was but a single man. The Mexican loss was considerable. 

8. On the 8th and 9th of May, occurred the battles of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, in which the .Amer- 
ican arms were signally triumphant. 

The object of the Mexicans was to intercept the American general, 
and, if practicable, to prevent his return to his camp. With this in 
▼lew, the former had been concentrated at Palo Alto, and here the two 
armies met in aliattle, which, for five hours,Taged in a manner the most 
terrible and destructive. The Mexican force exceeded 6000 men, with 
seren pieces of artillery and 800 cavalry. The American troops were 
230p, with but two eighteen pounders and two light batteries. The 
^^loss of the Americans was comparatively trifling. Two brave officers 
' were severely wounded, Major Kinggold and Captain Page, the former 
of whom soon after dieid. The loss of the Mexicans, according to the 
official report of General Arista, was, in killed, 98 : wounded and miss- 
ing. 142. The American army encamped on the field. 

On the ihjilowing day. General Taylor again moved with his forces 
towwrds his camp opposite Matamoras ; and, on reaching Resaca de la 
Paima, a few miles only*from his destination, he again encountered the 
eoflmy, and a battle, shorter in its continuance. But far more severe, 
ensued. The Americans were still more triumphant, capturing eight 
pieces of artillery, with a large quantity of ammuniticm ; three stand- 
ards, and several hundred prisoners, among whom was General La 
Vega. The loss of the Americans in this action exceeded that of the 
ptreceding day. According to the report of General Taylor, in both ac- 
tions there were 3 officers and 40 men killed, and. 13 officers and 100 
men wounded. General Arista reported as killed, officers and men, 
164 ; wounded, 205 ; and missing, 156 : making a total of 615. 

9. While affairs were thus progressing in the south 
between the two contending axmies, an intense interest 
was. kindling up in every part of the United States ; and 
while, with but few exceptions, the people regretted the 
occurrence of hostiKties with Mexico, a general sympa- 
thy was felt for the American army, — (intelligence had 
not yet been received of the battles of the 8th and 9th of 
May,) — environed, as it was supposed to be, by a supe- 
rior £srce, and pearly destitute of supplies. 
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Congress now forthwith authorized the president to accept the ser- 
▼ices of 50,000 volunteers ; at the same time, measures were adopted to 
increase the regular army several thousands. 

This provision for an increase of the effective force of the country, 
was immediately followed by & proclamation of the president, announc- 
ing the existence of war " by the act of the republic of Mexico ;" and 
ouling upon " the good people of the United States to exert themselves 
in preserving order and in maintaining the authority of the laws, and 
in supporting such measures as might be adopted for obtaining a 
speedy, a just, and an honorable peace.'* 

10. The winter had been spent by congress in the 
discussion of topics of great national interest, of which 
the most prominent related to Oregon ; and particularly 
(b the question arising out of the recommendation of the 
president in his annual message, whether th^ conyention 
of August 6th, 1827, between the United States .and 
Great Britain, in relation to the joint occupation of that 
territory, should be abrogated by giving to the latter 
government the year's notice required by said conven- 
tion. 

Since the formation of the government, no question, perhaps, excited 

nter interest, or elicited ^xrarmer discussion than this. By not a few 
IS apprehended that the practical effect of such notice would be a 
war between the two governments. The debate took a wide range, 
and several were the modes suggested, or the resolutions oflered, a€> 
cording to the terms in which the notice should be given. But at 
len^h the following form of notice was adopted — (the preamble being 
omitted ) : 

" Rdohed by the senate and house of representatives of the United 
StcUes, in congress assen^ledf SThat the President of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized, at his discretion, to give the British 
government the notice required by its said second article, for the abro- 
gation of the Said convention of the 6th of August, 1827." 

It still remained to be known in what snirit this resolution would be 
received by her majesty's government; out it was devoutly desired' 
that it mi^ht lead to a final and harmonious settlement of all ques- 
tions perlaming to the territory of Oregon. 

Ana so it resulted, fortunately fof the peace of the two. powers 
inmiediately concerned, and to the peace of the continental powers of 
Europe. 
On the 28th of April, the president gave official notice to her majesty, 
. Queen Victoria, that, "the convention of August 6th, 1827, would ter- 
minate at the end of twelve months from and after the delivery of these 
presents." 

Before the delivery of this notice, however, the SQl]|ject of an ami- 

^bl0 settlement of aU'qnestions relating to Ore^n htd- occupied her 

ffMtoy's government; and, on the 18tn of May, Mt, M'JUaQe, our 

Mlnrii^/aformed Mi. Buchaii«sx xVoX \!bft1&uMftU niftter at Wash- 
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ington would soon receive instructions to submit a new and further 
proposition, on the part of the British goTemment) for a partition of 
the territory in dispute. 

On the 10th of June, the president made a special and confidential 
commAnicaiion to the senate, informing that body that such a proposal 
hsn been made, and requesting their advice as to the action, which, in 
their judgment,, it was proper to take in reference to it. 

On the 12th of June, the senate advised the president to accept the 
proposal of the British government for a convention to settle bounda- 
ries, &c., between the United States and Great Britain, west of the 
Rocky Mountains. On the 16th of June, the president communicated 
a copy of such a convention, or treaty, whicn was approved by the 
senate. 

Thus was settled, on the limits of forty- nine degrees and the straits 
of Juan de Fuca, a question which had involved the two governments in 
discussions for a series of years and which, in ita progress, was 
threatening the pe^ce and amity of the two nations. * 

11. Several important bills were passed during the 
session, among which was a bill to protect the rights of 
citizens of the United States residing in Oregon ; a biU 
for thiEJ establishment of a Smithsonian Institute, for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge amon^ men, from 
funds, to the amount of about half a million dollars, 
which fell to the United States in 1835, left them for 
that purpose, by James Smithson, Esq«, a gener6us and 
philanthropic Englishman, who died in England in 
1826; a bill reestablishing the sub-treasury; a ware- 
housing bill ; a bill for the improvement of certain riters 
and harbors within the United States; and a bill to 
indemnify citizens of the United States for French spo- 
liations. . 

The indemnity thus provided for French spoliations was only an act 
of justice, and of justice long deferred. They occurr^ during the 
rei^ of Napoleon, and prior to 1800. The manner in which the 
United States became responsible for these spoliations to American 
citifcens may be learned from Period xiii.. Sections 8, 14, 16. 

The two last named bills, to the great regret of persons interested 
therein, as well as many others, who desired to see the interests <^ 
navigation advanced and protected, and that numerous class of citizens 
indemnified for losses which they nad years since sustained by reas(m 
of French depredations, and which, accord^g to agreement, the govern- 
ment of the United Stales were solemnly bound to pay, were vetoed 
by President Polk. Loud complaints were uttered ^gainst the president * 
for his course pursued in relation to these billa, which had been diS' 
cussed with a^al ability, and had received the decided sanotion of. 
both houses of congress. 
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Towards the close of the session, a bill for the alteration of the tariff 
of 1842 passed the house by a majority of nineteen votes; in the 
senate it was carried only by the casting vote of the vice-president. 
The tariff of 1842 was designed, while it furnished revenues for the 
government, to protect certain branches of manufactures, which needed 
protection ; hence, a larger duty was laid on some than on others, Ad 
this has been the ^icy of the government from the beginning. Duties 
have been discrimmating and specific,— i. e., varying according to the 
necessity of protection, — and laid on the article without rigid regard 
to value. By the tarin of 1846, this system of protection was -aban- 
doned, and an ad valorem duty, or a duty according to the value of the 
article, substituted. To this alteration the democratic party was 
pledged, and their pledge was now redeemed ; but by those wIk> 
were satisfied with tne tarifi" of 1842, the alterations proposed by this 
bill were strongly condemned. They jnredicted as a consequence, and 
one which could not be avoided, the ruin of some branches of manu- 
fiMBtures. 

12. On the 10th of August, 1846, at noon, congress 
brought its long and stirring session to a close. ^It had 
lasted 253 days, or more than two thirds of a year. 
During few previous sessions had more important sub- 
jects come under debate. It was considered an occasioja 
of just congratulation that our difficulties with Great 
Britain had been amicably adjusted ; but matter of se- 
rious rogret that war should be continued with Mexico. 

13. During the summer of 1846, the United States 
squadron in the Pacific, under Commodores Sloat and 
Stockton, were employed in the subjugation of Cali- 
fornia ; and on the 22d of August, the flag of the United 
States was flying at every commanding position within 
that territory. 

Commodore Sloat entered the harbor of Monterey on the 2d of July, 
and on the 7th demanded a surrender of the place. This being refused, 
an adequate force from the squadron was landed, and, without blood- 
shed, took possession of it. On the 9th. Francisco, in like manner, 
was taken by Commander Montgomery. These events were soon. after 
followed by- the occupation of the capital itself, Ciudad de los Angelos, 
following which. Commodore Stockton issued his proclamation, consti- 
tuting a new government, appointing its officers, and declaring himself 
governor "of the territory, by authority of the president of the United 
States. 

14. The operations* of the "home squadron" were 
*conflned to the capture of several maritime towns in the 

OuJf of Mexico — the most important of #luch were 
'Tobaaco and Tampico. 
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Two attempts were made by C(Hnmodore Conner upon Alvarado, on 
the south of the Gulf; but owing to the rapidity of the current, both 
i^led. lu Octoben Tobasco fell into the hands of Commodore Perry, 
and the capture of this was followed, November 12, by the surrender 
to Commouore Conner, without resistance, of the still more important 
townof Tampico. 

16. The military operations were conducted by Gen- 
erals Kearney, Wool, and Taylor, who,, commanding 
distinct portions of the American army, separately took 
possession of New Mexico, Chihuahua, and New Leon. 

On the 30th of June, General Kearney, with 1600 men, moved from 
Port Leavenworth upon Santa Fe, the capital of New Mexico, which he 
took on the 18th of August — the Mexican forces, 4000 strong, retiring 
with their governor, Armijo, without attempting resistance. The 
American general proceed^ to establish a provisioual government, pro- 
. claiming himself governor, and appointing several civil officers to act 
under his authority. 

The operations of Greneral Wool were in the provinces of Chihuahua 
and Coanuila. 

General Taylor having taken Matamoras, with several other places 
in that vicinity, his next object was the capture of Monterey, the capi- 
tal of New Leon. 

On reaching that city, on the 19th of September, it was found to be 
strongly fortified. . A large work had been constructed, commanding all 
the northern approaches, added to which, the bishop's palace and some 
heights in its vicinity, near the Saltillo road, hacLbeen fortified, and 
been occupied with troops and artillery. Believing it practicable, how- 
ever, to throw a column on to the Saltillo road, and thus turn the posi- 
tion of the enemy, General Worth was directed, with his division, to 
make the attempt. On the afternoon of the 20th, he succeeded in occu- 
pying a defensive position, just without range of a battery above the 
Dishop's palace. Early on the mornii^ of the 21 st, he gained a position 
on the Saltillo road — thus cutting off the enemy's line of communica- 
tion. . From this position, the two . heights south of the Saltillo road 
were carried in succession, and the gun taken in one of them wa» 
turned upon the bishop's palace. On the 22d, the heights above the 
palace were taken ; soon after which the palace itself surrendered. 

During the night of the 22d, the enemy evacuated nearly all his 
' defences in the lower part of the city. On the morning of the 23d, the 
American troops advanced from house to house, and from square to- 
square, until they reached a street but one square in rear of the princi- 
pal plaza, in and near which the enemy's force was mainly concen-- 
trated. 

Early on the 24th, the Mexican general, Ampudia, proposed to evac- 
uate the town : a suspension of hostilities was arranged till 12 o'clock, 
during which, at the request of Ampudia, Greneral Taylor had an inter- 
view with him, which resulted in a capitulation of the place, the Mex- 
ican forces havHig leave to retire. These forces consisted, besides 
forty-two pieeit of mounted cannon, of 7000 troops of the line, and 
8000 irreguUis. The Ameri^ui force was 425 officers, aid QB20 meiu 
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Their artillery was small bot efficient. Their loss was estimated at 
103 Icilled ; 31 officers, and 337 wounded. The loss of the Mexicans 
was still more considerable. An armistice of eight weeks was allowed 
by General Taylor, subject to be revoked by either government. On 
receiving intelligence of this armistice and its conditions, the American 
government directed its immediate termination. The Mexican army 
was permitted to retire, and marched out with the honors of war. 
The capture of Monterc^ was considered a bold and daring achieve- 
ment, and added to the auready acquired honors of the hero ofPolo Aho 
and Kesaca de la Palma. 

16. The 2d session of the twenty-ninth congress was 
opened in due form, on the 7th of December, 1846; soon 
after which, President Polk communicated his annual mes- 
sage, which was chiefly devoted to a justification of the 
Mexican war, and of the part which he had acted in 
relation to it. 

" The wron^ which we have suffered from Mexico," said the presi- 
dent, " ever smce she became an independent power, and the patient 
endurance with which we have borne them, are without a parallel in 
the history of modem civilized nations." These wrongs, according to 
the message, consisted of seizures and confiscations of merchant ves- 
sels ; insults to our national flag ; neglect to fulfil promises and stipu- 
lations solemnly made and often repeated ; rejection of an accredited 
minister, &c. &c. To the charge of injuries and insults to the United 
States, thus solem^y made, no one could reasonably object, — it was all 
true ; but that these presented a just cause of war was not so clear in 
the view of many even of the friends 'of the administration ; while its 
opposers were firm in the conviction that such a' terrible resort for 
rearess was both needless and unjust. Mexico was guilty of wrong, 
but it was her tvrannical and factious rulers who had perpetrated that 
wrong, and not ner uninfluential and oppressed citizens. It was farther 
urged that if cause of war did exist, it belonged to congress "to decide 
upon the time, the mode, and the measura of redress " to be had from 
Mjsxico ; while the whole duty of the president would have been ful- 
filled in laying the subject before that body, and recommending the 
measure, if he deemed such measure expedient. 

At an earlier day, the president had directed the officers of the. 
blockading squadron on the coast qf Mexico not to obstruct the return 
of Santa Anna to Mexico from Havana, should he attempt to do so. 
This chieftain, it is well known, had been banished from Mexico, but 
was now, it was supposed, on the eve of his return, once more to take 
part in her distracted affairs. Believing Santa Anna to be favorable to 
a peace lietween the United States and Mexico, the president gave the 
above order ; and for so doing, by many he was severely censured, as 
he did not and could not know with certainty the dispositions of that 
artful and changeful man ; but still more was he censured far thus 
giving publicity to his object, thereby rendering it neiessary for Santa 
.Aiixia, in order to convince his count^men of his patriotism, to act in 
entire oontmriety to the expectation of the president. 

* 
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17. The principal acts of Congress, of a public na* 
tore, during its session, naturally had reference to tho 
war with Mexico, and to the adoption of such measures, 
regarding men and money, as were deemed necessary (o 
its successful prosecution. 

The army was ordered to be increased by the enlistment of ten 
additional regiments, with an appropriate number of officers, oeneral 
and subordinate ; the naval power and operations were to be enlarged, 
and still more diversified ; munitions of war and supplies for the anny 
were libCnrally voted ; treasury notes, and a loan to the amount or 
twenty-eight millions, were allowed to be issued and negotiated. An 
act was also passed for the admission of iDwa as a state into the union. 
Joint resolutions of thanks were also passed to General Taylor, and 
the officers and soldiers under his command, for their bold and heroic 
ecHiduct in storming the city of Monterey. 

18. But the most exciting subject of the session had 
relation to an appropriation of three millions of dollars, 
recommended by the president to be employed by him 
in such manner as he pleased, in securing a peace with 
Mexico. 

To such an appropriation it was strenuously objected, that it was 
contrary to the constitution, inasmuch as that authorized appropriations 
only for specinc objects ; beside that it was inexpedient, and bad 
as a preceoent, to intrust so lai^ a sum to a president of the United 
States, without knowing in what manner he would use it. On the 
other hand, it was urged that such a sum might be of great importance 
in securing a peace — in hastening that desired object, ana in the 
acquisition of certain portions of the Mexican territory important to the 
interests of the Unitea States. 

To this resolution an amendment was ofiered by a member of the 
house, by the name of Wilmot, and hence called the " Wilmot Pro- 
viso," which , excluded slavery from all territory which might be ac- 
quired by the United States from Mexico, either by conquest or treaty. 

The subject of this appropriation and proviso gave birth to long and 
exciting deoate in both nouses of congress — the members from the slave- 
holding states advocating the appropriation, but opposin|^ the proviso ; 
while members from the non-slavenolding states insisting that if the 
one was adopted the other should accompany it. On taking the vote in 
the house, both the appropriation and the proviso were* adopted. By 
the senate the proviso was rejected; and the resolution, on being 
returned to the house thus amended, a number of members from 
the non-slaveholding states were influenced to change their former 
votes sufficient to carrv it shorn of the proviso. Such an issue was 
most unexpected to the friends of freedom throughout the United 
S^tes. It remained, however, still to be determined, on the final set- 
tlement of our difficulties wfth Mexico, whether any of her territory 
shall come under the sway of our re{)ublican institutions ; and if so. 
whether it shall be free from, or incumbered with, the institution ot 
. slavery. 
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19. On the 3d of March, 1847, a conditional period 
was put to the twenty-ninth Congress — the memhers 
separating, leaving the country without any certain pros- 
pect of peace, with an army greatly augmented, an 
already large national debt, and rapidly increasing, and 
a distant army in a foreign country, concentrating from 
various points, for the purpose of a desperate engage- 
ment with a much more numerous and exasperated foe. 

This period is distinflniished for carrying into general operation, th^ 
mvention, by Professor Morse, an Amencan, of the Magnetic Telegrephi 
which, first set up between Washington^ D. C, and Baltimore, will 
probably be extended to erery large city m the Union, and, become the 
regular means of important and almost instantaneous communication, 
connecting thus, all portions of our country with the seat of govern- 
ment and with one another, for the purposes of commerce, social 
intercourse, or any public or private transactions. 
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NOTES, s 

filtBRACmG A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE PRESENT CONDITION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

*v. 20. Manners. Two centuries have elapsed since the 
first settlements were commenced in the United States, 
by Europeans, yet the people have not acquired that 
UQ^form character, which belongs to ancient nations, 
upon whom time and the stability of institutions have 
imprinted a particular and individual character. Al« 
though partial changes have occurred, which have been 
noticed in the progress of this work, yet, so Jar down as 
the present time, the essential variations which have taken 
place are few. The general physiognomy is nearly as 
varied as the origin of the population is different. 

A marked distinction undoubtedly esusts between the inhabitants, of 
the commercial and maritime towns and the villages of the country. 
The former, in a more considerable degree, as to luxury and vice, re- 
semble the great towns of Europe. Those of the country who lead an 
agricultural life, preserve much of the simplicity, with something of th^ 
roughness, of former days; but they enjoy all that happiness which pro- 
ceeds from the exercise of the social virtues in their primitive purity. 
Their affections are constant ; felicity crowns the conjugal union ; pa- 
rental authority is sacred; infidelity, on the part of the wife, is almost 
fU^nown ; crime is rare, mendicity and theft uncommon. 

The people generally are enterprising, industrious, persevering, and 
submissive to government. They are also intelligent, brave, active, 
and benevolent, and possess a strength and agility of body which are 
feldom united in so great a degree. With somewhat of the appearance 
of apathy, and under a sober exterior, strong feelings, and a capacity 
for the most lively sallies, are concealed. As the benefits of education 
are extensiyelv diffused, the ingenuity and inteUig^nce of the peoplt 
have been displayed to advantage, if not in the higher walks of literal 
tiure, yet in the useful branches of knowledge, and in the arts whicb 
muUiply the comforts of'liie. 

21. Religion. The principal religious denomination! 
in the United States, at present, are Baptists, Metho 
dists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Episco 
palians. 
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The Baptists have about 6000 churches or congregations ; the number 
of ohurclies belonging to the Methodists is unknown ; their ministers are 
over 9000; and their communicants nearly 700,000. The Presbyterian 
churches (regular) are nearly dOOO. The Congregationalists have 1800 
churches; Episcopalians 9o0; Friends 500; Crerman Reformed 000; 
Lutherans 760. Besides tliese, the Unitarians, Universalists, Catho- 
lics, Christians, and Dutch Reformed have numerous congregations. 

It is not to be dis^ised that much irreligion and vice prevail, and 
that a spirit of infidelity exists, though in a form more concealed than 
formerly, and under more decent names. Nor does it become us to 
deny, that in a time of so much religious action and religious n^s, by 
which attention is occupied, there is danger qf a superficial acquain- 
tance with the doctrines of the Bible, among the mass of pro&s^rs. 
Yet, whatever may be the danffer from this source, we are persusned 
that such exertions are altogether congenial witli the precepts of the 
gospel, and will in the end produce a vastly counterbalancing good. 
The exiffencies of the church, and of the times» require precisely such a 
spirit of benevolent enterprise,* to be increased, we trust, with the 
growth of the nation. 

22. Trade and Commerce. The commerce of the 
United States consists, principally, in the exchange of 
agricultural produce for the manufactures of other parts 
of the world, and the productions of the tropical climates. 
The principal articles of domestic produce, exported, are 
cotton, wheat, flour, biscuit, tobacco, lumber, rice, pot 
Imd pearl ashes, Indian corn and meal, dried and pickled 
fish, beef, rye, pork, &c. 

Of these exports. New England and New York are the &[reat carri- 
ers. To them belong nearly two-thirds of all the shipping ofthe United 
States. The states south of the Potomac own only one eighth part. 
Our staple articles are principally the growth of the Southern Statesi 
and are carried coastwise from the southern to the middle states, whence 
they are sent lo foreign countries, almost entirely, in ships owned by 
northern mercnants, and navijifated by northern seamen. 

The exports from the United States are sent to various countriefl« 
hut the British dominions always receive the largest portion of our do- 
mestic produce, particularly cotton. The Spanish, Portuguese and 
French dominions have usually received the most, next to the British. 

The goods received in return for exports, are, generally, the manufeo* 
tures of those countries to which the exports are carried. From 
Great Britain af e inmorted vast quantities ol woollen and cotton goods, 
and manufactures of iron, steel, brass, copper, glass, earthen ware* 
silk, &c From China we receivQ tea and silk ;^ worn Russia, iron and 
hemp. Coffee comes from the colonies of the European powers in 
America and the East Indies; sugar from the East and West la^tel 
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jttn from ilie British and Danish West Indies. Wines are, princi- 
Ba%9 ^m France, Spain, Portu^, Madeira, and the Canary Isles; 
nnuidy ^m France, Spain, It^y, &c. Notwithstanding the large 
amonnt of cotton, tobacco, lumber, &c., sent to Great Britain, yet the 
bsdance.with that country is, and always has bepn, against us. 

J^. Agriculture. A new era has recently com- 
menced in relation to agriculture, which, as a science 
and an art, is receiving that degree of attention which 
its importance demands. It is beginning to be regarded 
as it should be, not only as the basis of population and 
subeistence, but as the parent of individual and national 
opulence. 

The proportion of the inhabitants of the United States devoted to 
agricultural pursuits, is large. The proportion probably exceeds oiie 
filth of the whole population ; or, excluding children and females, about 
two thirds of all the males over ten years ot age. Four states only pro- 
duce more than $100 to each head of the population — viz., Vermont, 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana. Of these, Vermont takes the 
lead, producing $148. per head, and consequently must be considered 
the most enterprising, industrious and thrifty agricultural state in the 
Union.' 

Massachusetts is lowest in the scale ; but that state is engaged exten- 
sively in conmierce and manufactures. 

The states most <ievoted to planting and farming, or whose products 
are chiefly agricultural, are mostly the southern and western. All the 
New England and middle states, as also Ohio, are very considerably 
manufacturers, and the most of them have a large commercial and navi* 
gation interest— causes which operate to draw away hands from agri* 
culture. 

The average productions per^ head is ft77,60. Fourteen states rise 
above this average ; the remaining &U below it. 

24. Arts and Manufactures. Manufacturing^stab- 
lishments in the United States have become quite nu- 
merous, and embrace nearly every variety of workman- 
ship reauired either by the necessities or luxurious 
habits of the people. Until recently^ several manufac- 
turing interests have suffered for want oif greater protec- 
tion ; this, howevev, by the recent tariff, has generally 
been remedied. 

The number of persons employed in manufactures in the. United 
Btatei» as appears by tlie census of 1840, is 791,645, more than double 
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dw number lo employed in 1820. Rhode Island hat a greater propof^ 
tioB engaged in manufactures dian any other state, and next in order 
are Masnacliusetts and Connecticut. Pennsyhania and New Jersey 
also rank lygh as nwinufacturing states. 

25. Population. The population of the United 
States, according to the census of 1840, was seven- 
teen millionsi isixty-eight thousand, six hundred and 
tixty-six. 

The white population is 14,289,108; colored, 2,779,658. Of die 
colored popiilation less than 400,000 are free. The, longevity of the 
colored inhabitants, whether free or in slavery, is ereater in proportion 
than among the whites. Not one individual in Rhode Island, accord- 
ing to die census, has reached one hundred years ; in Iowa not one 
exceeds ninety^ There are more males under fifteen dian females; 
more females between fifteen and twenty than males, and this propor- 
tion is reversed until they reach seventy^ when the proportion again 
varies in favor of the females. Over one hundred years, however, the 
males are decidedly more numerous. The whole number of white deaf 
and dumb, is 6^^00-r-colored, 977. Blind, whites, 5,024 — colored) 
1892. Insane and idiots, white, 14,500-~colored, 2,900. There are 
no slaves in Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, and Michigan. There 
h but one in New Hampshire— one in Ohio— and two in Indiana. 

26. Education. The edgcation of youth, which is 
80 essentis^l to the well-heing of society, and inthnately 
connected with the political prosperity of a republican 
governntent, has received, as has been noticed in the 
progress of this work, considerable attention in t)ie Uni- 
ted States, in every period since their settlement. The 
present state of our primary and higher schools, of our 
colleges, universities, and otner establishments of educa* 
tion, il more flourishing than at any former period; 
their number is* annually increasing, and a more liberal 
spirit, in respect to their endowment, is prevailing. 

By the returns of 1840 the number of universities and colleges in tlw 
United States, is IW. Number of students, 164S83. Aca«lemiee and 
grammar schools, 8,242 — ^number of scholars, 164,159. Primary and 
common scliools, 47,209 — ^number of scholars, 1345,244. Number of 
persons employed in the learned professions and engineers, 05,29B* 
^ The foregoing facts, in relatioat to our common and higher iariSte- 
tiotts of learning, no American e& regard with indifierence. Like the 
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flgfat of heaven, science cheers, beautifies, adorns. To its influence 
America is indebted for no small share of her civil and religious free- 
dom, and intimately connected with its progress are the future honor 
and happiness of our country. An intelligent people will ultimately 
fcelect intelligent rulers, and intellisent rulers will be likely to manage 
«afely tlie government confided to ueir trust. '* There is scarcely one 
mstance brought," says Bacon, "of a disastrous government, where 
learned men have been seated at the helm.** It is a delightful thou^t 
that over 2,000,000 of the children and youth of our country are daily 
applying jLhemselves to the more than 50,000 fountains of mstructioA 
scattered over the land — ^and are imbibing that knowledge which shall 
enable them. to act well their part on the future theatre of life. 



REFLECTIONS. 

Upon concluding this history of our country, we can scarcely refrain 
firom asking, Who of our ancestors anticipated results from their toils so 
stupendous as those which we behold 1 Who of them predicted, while 
they were laying up the pines of the forest for a shelter, that they were 
commencing an empire, which, within little more than two centuries, 
would extend thousands of miles, and embrace, within its bosom, seven- 
teen millions of the human race 1 Who then thought of cities, with 
their busy population, a thousand miles from the waters of the Atlantic 1 
or of fleets, on inland seas, proceeding to and returning from, distant 
voyages 1 or of navies pouring forth their thunder and their flame 1 
Such results entered not into sober calculation, and were beyond even the 
dreams of fancy. Yet two centuries have brought them to pass. 

The branch which our fathers planted, under the fostering care of 
Heaven, rose, extended, invigorated. It acquired stability by oppres- 
sion, and gathered importance from the enorts which were made to 
Ot»h it. In the progi-ess of our history, we have seen the American 
people, while sustaining only the character of colonists, and struggling 
with the discouragemenis and difficulties of new settlements, main- 
taining at'tlieir own expense, and bringing to prosperous conclusion, 
wars which a selfish and jealous mother country, by ner pride and im- 
prudence, had occasioned. We have seen these colonies, amidst 'all the 
oppressions which they experienced, through exactions, and calumnies, 
loss of charters, and one aDridsment of liberty after another, still main- 
taming their loyalty — still indulging the feelings, and adopting the lan- 
l^age of aflection, until justice, and patriotism, and religion, uid them 
rise to assert their rights which the God of nature designed for all his 
rational oflspring. 

Tlirougli a lung and trying war, in which inexperience had to contend 
with discipline, and poverty with wealth, we see thcin pledging their 
Ibrtuaea, liberties, and lives, to one another, and, to the astonishment 
of the wt-rld, accomplishing their emancipation/ And, when emancipa- 
ted and transformed into an independent nation, we see them calmly 
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betaking themselves to the ominizationof a government, nn(1er a constl* 
tution as wise as it was singular, and whose excellency and competency 
tb9 experience of more tiian fifty years has confirmed. SlmultaneousW 
with these events, what extensive conquests have been made on^be wil- 
derness ! Deserts have put on beauty and fruitfulness, and a way been 
cooftaiitly extending towards the waters of the Pacific^ for the advance 
of eivilization and relieion. 

Had we the spirit of prophecy, in respect to the future condition of 
America, tills would not be the place to indulge it. No nation, how* 
•ver, ever iioiisessed, in a higher degree, the means of national pros* 
perity. Our territory ia ampIe-iHwu* soil fertile — our climate pro* 
pitious— our citixens enterprising*, brave, and persevering. A sea* 
coast of three thousand miles, inland seas, numerous canals, facilitate for* 
eign and domestic trade. Being free and independent of other nations, we 
can frame our laws, and fashion our institutions, as experience and an en« 
Ifghtened policv shall dictate. Our universities and colleges are yearly 
qualifying numl)ers for tlie higher professions of life, while our acade- 
mies, and schools are diffusing intelligence to an unparalleled extent 
among our virtuous yeomanry. 

The Bible and the institutions of Christianity are with iis> and are 
presenting to us all the blessings which religion can impart. Thus cir* 
cumstanced, what should prevent our counti^ from advancing to that 
eminence of national happiness, beyond which national happiness can* 
not extend 1 — '* Manufactures may here rise — busy commerce, inland 
and foreign, distribute our surplus produce, augment our capital, 
give energy to industry, improvement to roads, patronage to arts and 
sciences, vigor to schools, and universality to the institutions of reli* 
gion; reconciling civil liberty witli efficient government; extended pop- 
ulatiun with concentrated action; and unparalleled wealth with sobriety 
and nioralitv." 

Let but the spirit, the practical wisdom, the religious nUegnty^ of tiM 
first planters of^ our soil, prevail among rulers and subjects— let God ba 
acknowledged, by ffiving th^t place to his word and institutions wIimA 
tliey claim — and aU these blessinffs are ours. We shall ei\joy pUbem 
with nations abroad, and tranquillity at homeu As vears revolve,. the 
tide of our national prosperity will flow l)roaaer and deeper. In the 
beautiful language of^ inspiration — ** Our sons will be as plants grown 
up iu their youth, a|^ our daughters as comer-stones, polished after the 
similitude of a palace. Qur gamers will be full, including all itianner 
of stores; our sheep will bring forth by thousands and ten thousands; 
our oxen will be strong to labor: and there will be no breaking in, or 
goiu| out, or complaining in our streets. — Happy is that |ieople that if 
ID Micb a case; yea, happy is that people whose God is the Lord.'* 
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TME 

CONSTITUTION 

OP THB 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; 

Framed by a convention of delegates, of which Waahington was the president, 
which met at Philadelphia, from the states of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylrania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia— and adopted I7th September, 
1787. 

NOTE.— Th0 author hat giTen, at pa^ea S33 and S34, an abatract of th« Coiutitution ff th« 
United Statea; but deeming it important that the youth of our country ahould be made 
acquainted with ita aeverat requirement* and proviaiouaaa thorougblj aa poaaible, it baa been 
inaerted here, at length. 

PREAMBLE. 

Wb, the peojile of the United Slates, in order to form a more perfect Objecu. 
. ..union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
constitution for the United Slates of America. 

ARTICLE I. 

SECTION I. 

1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested iji a congress LegiaUi- 
.' it t^ United States, which shall consist of a senate and bouse of rep- '^' powen 
;^llltetative8. 

SECTION II. 

1. The house of representatives shall be composed of members Houae of 
chosen every second year by the people of the several staief^ 'and the ^*«P- 
electors in each elate shall have tlie qualifications requisite for electors 

of the most numerous branch of the state legislature. 

2. No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained Q,uaUfica- 
to the aga of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the *><"»■ of 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of **"**• 
that state in which he shall be chosen. . <- . 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the Appo>tlm> 
several states which may be included within this union, according to !?e°t of 
their respective numbers, whicii shall be determined by adding to the "*P* 
whole number of free persons, including those bound to service for a 

(•rat of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifihs of all other 
pefMNlt. The actual enumeration shall bemade within three years 
jfter the first meeting of the congress of theTJnited States, and within 
flTary subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by law 
direct. The number of representatives shall noi exceed one for every 
thirt/ thousand, but each stale shall have at least one representative; 
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and until mich enumeration sludl be made, the state of New Hdmp- 
•hire shall be entitled to choose three; Massachtuetts eight; Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantationa one; Connecticut fire; New 
York six; New Jersey four; Pennaylvania eight; IMawart one; 
Maryland six ; Virginia ten ; North Carolina five ; South Carolina 
five ; and Georgia three. 
Taeanci««, 4. When vacancies happen in the representation from anr state, the 
Im>w filled, executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill up such 

vacancies. 
QpMker, 5. The house of representatives shall choose their speaker and other 
*r^^ ofiicers, and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

SECTION III. 

Ko. of Sea. 1 • The senate of the United States shall be composed of two aenaton 
from each from each state, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six years ; and 
■**t«- each senator shall have one vote. 

CUeeifiea- 2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequenoftill' the 

t*^ °^ first election, they shall be divided, as equally as may be, iiAo tiuee 

**'*' classes. The seats of the senators of the nrst class shall be vaciHd at 

the expiration of the second year, of the second class at the exiriratioa 

of the fourth year, and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth 

year, so that one third may be chosen every second year; and if Tft- 

cancies happen, by resignation or otherwise, during the recesq of tfeifr 

legislature of any state, the executive thereof may make temporarr 

appointments until the next meeting of the legislature, whicn shaU 

, then fill such vacancies. . 

diulifiea. 3* ^o person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to the 

tkm« of age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, 

Sen. and who shall not. when elected, be an inhabitant of that state for 

which he shall be cnosen. 
Prendinr 4. The vice president of the United States shall be president of the 
offieer of Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 
"*°* 6. llie senate shall choose their other officers, and also a president v 

pro tempore, in the absence of the vice president, or when he shidKii 
exercise the office of president of the United States. "■-'IrIf' 

Benau a 6. The senate shall have the sole, power to try all impeachm«itf^g>J 
f^f l9* When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. 1^ T 
Slek- ""' When the president of the United States is tried, the chief justice shall^f ,' 
mesu. preside ; and no person shall be convicted vitlraut the concurrence of" 

two thirds of the members present. •.^'% 

Jadgment 7. Judgment in Case of impeachment shall not extend further 
in caae of to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any i 
t22i***' **^ honor, trust or profit, under the United States ; but the party 
^x*"^' victed shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trid, 
judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

SECTION TV. 
Electione 1. The times, places, and manner of holding elections forsmators' 
of ^n. and ^nd representatives shall be prescribed in each state by the legislature 
™ *•?• thereof; but the congress may, at any time, bv law, make or alter 

such regulations, except as to the places of choosing senators. 
Meeting of 2. The congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such 
cragien. meeting shall be on the first. Monday in December, unkss they shall 

by law appoint a different day. 

SECTION V. 

Orptnita- 1. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qmU* 
^ <*^ fications of its own members ; and a majority of each shall coumMt* 
*"^8**^' a quorum to do business ; bat a smaller number may adjourn ftaiBj|h(f 
to day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of wk 
members, in such manner and under such penalties as each house i 
"^ pfDFJde. 
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2. Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its Rol«« of 
members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence o( two Tf*****- 
thirds. expel a member. , "^^' 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time Journal of 
to time publish the same, excepting such jMirts as may in their judg- cong»». 
meat require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the menribers of either 

house, on any question, shall, at the desire oif one fifth of those present, 
be entered on the journal. 

4. Neither house, during the session of congress, shall, without the Ad}oum- 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any r^t^lil 
other place than that In which the two houses shall be sitting. *" ^ ' 

SECTION n. . 

1. The senators and representatives shall receive a compensation for Compen- 
theic services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the treasury ■•f'".^ *•>* 
of the United States. They shall, in all cases, except treason, felony, EpJIiS-"* 
and hmch of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attend- ben. 
ance A the session of their respective houses, and in going to or re- 
lumlnjl firom the same ; and for any speech or debate In either house, 

they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

2. No senator or representative shall, during the time for which he Plunlitj 
Was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the anthoritv of the °^'°3^^J' 
United States which sliall have been created, or the emoluments P^°*''*^' 
whereof shall have been increased, during such time ; and no person 
holding any office under the United States shall be a member of either 
house during his continuance in office. 

• SECTION VIL 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the house of repre- Qtlla ; bow 
sentatives ; but the senate may propose or concur with amendments, or>ff>o*t* 
as on other bilk. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the house of representatives How bilk 
and the senate, shall, before it become a law, be presenter to the pres- |>«c<»ne 
klent of the United States ; if he approve, he shaU sign it ; but if not, ^'**' 

De shall return it, with his objections, to that house in which it shall 

^hvre originated, who shall enter the objection at large on their journal, 

Md proceed to reconsider it. If, after such reconsideration, two 

thirds of that house shall agree to pass the biil, it shall be sent, to- 

'. nther with the objections, to the other house, by which it shall 

~ Dkewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two thirds of that house, 

h shall become a law But in all such cases, the votes of both houses 

■ludl be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persona 

' mithg for aiMi against the bill shall be entered on the journal of each 

■Mse respectively. If any bin shall not be returned by the president 

within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented 

to him, the same shall be a law in like manlier as if he had aif ned it, 

unless the congress by their adjournment prevent its return, In which 

case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the concurrence of the ApowTal 
senate and house of representatives may be necessary, (except on aJJJJJJ^Sf 

2uestion of adjournment,) shall be presented to the president of the pngj^ieQt. 
Fnited States ; and before the same shall take effect, snail be approved 
by him, or beine disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds 
of the senate and house of representatives, according to the rules and 
limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

SECTION Yin. 
Tht congress shall have power— 

1. Td lay and Tiollect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ; to pay the Po7*« 
iAta aod provide for the common defence and general welfare of the !!!j!!!ii!| 
Ubitod Slates; but all duties, imposts, and excises, shall be unifonn ^^ 
thiDUKhout the United States : 

2. Tb bonow money on the csedit of the United States: 
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3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the mr- 
end states, and with the Indian tribes : 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws 
oft the subject of bankruptcies, throughout tlie United States : 

6. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of for^gn coin, 
and fix the standard of weights, and measures : 

6. To provide for ttie jHinishment of counterfeiting the securities 
and current coin of ttie United States : 

7. To establish post offices and post roads : 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing, 
for limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their 
respeciive writings and discoveries : 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court : To^define 
and punisti piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, and 
ounces against the law of nations : 

10. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rul«» concerning captures on land and water : 

11. To raise and support armies ; but no appropriation of npBty to 
that use shall be for a longer term than two years : 

12. To provide and mamtatn a navy : 

13. To make rules for the govynment and regulation of lbs land 
and naval forces : 

14. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of tiM 
union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions : 

15. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, 
and for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service 
of the United States, reserving to the stftes respectively, the appoint- 
ment of tlie officers, and the authority of traming the mUitia according 
to tlie discijdina prescribed by congress : 

16. To exercise exclusive legislation in alt cases whatsoever, over 
such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of 
particular states, and the acceptance of congress, become the seat of 
government of the United States, and to exercise like authority ovor 
all places purchased, by the consent of the legislature of the state in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, araenato, 
dock-yards, and other needful buildings : — and, 

17. To make all laws which shall be necesanry and proper for cany- 
ing into execution tne foregoing powers, and all other powers veststf 
by this constitution in the government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof 

SECTION IX. 

1. The migration or importation of such persons as any of thestitas 
now existing shall think proper to admit shall not be prohibited 1^ 
the congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, 
but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding 
ten dollars for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may 
reauire it. 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex post facto law, shall be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in propor- 
tion to the census or enumeration herein before directed to be taken. 

6. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any state. 
No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one state over those of another : nor shall vessels bound 
to or from one state be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duUes In 
another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in conseqosnco 
of appropriations made by law ; and a regular statement and account 
of the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be putdldisd 
from time to tiino. 
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7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the TJniled States, and no 
person holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without 
the consent of the congress, accept of an^ present, emolument, office, 
or title of any kind whatever, from any kmg, prince, or foreign state. 

Section x. 

1. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance* or. confederation; 
grant letters of marque and reprisal ; c^in money ; emit bills of credit ; 
make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; 
pass any bill of attainder, ex post Acto law, or law impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts ; or grant any title of nobility. ' 

2. No state shall, without th« consent of the congress, lay any imposts 
or duties on imports or exports, ejtcept what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspectiim lavs ; and the neat produce of all duties 
and imposts, laid by any state on imports or exports, shall be for the 
use of the treasury of che United States, and all such laws shall be sub- 
ject to ibe revision and control of the congress. No state shall, with- 
out tlie consent o( congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or 
ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact 
with another state, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually inraded, or in such imminent danger as will no^ admit of 
delay. 

ARTICLE II* 
SECTION I. 

I. The executive power shaH be vested in a president of the United 
States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of four 
ydars, and, toffether with the vice president, chosen for the same 
term, be elected as follows : 

. 2. Each state shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of sen- 
ators and representatives to which the state may be entitled in the 
congress; but no senator, or representative, or person holding an office 
of trust or profit under the United .States, shall be appointed an elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by 
ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant 
ef the same state with themselves. And they shall make a list of all 
the persons voted for, and of the number of votes for each ; which list 
they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the goT- 
ttmneDt of the United States, directed to the president of the senate. 
The president of the senate shall, in the presence of the senate, and 
house of representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes sludl 
then be counted. The person having the greatest number of votes 
shall be the president, if such number be a majority of the whale num- 
ber of electors appointed; and if there be more than one who have such 
majority, and have an equal number of <otes, then the house of repre- 
sentatives shall immediately choose, by ballot, one of them for presi- 
dent; aad if no person have a majority, then, from the five highest on 
the list, the said house shall, in like manner, choose the president. 
But, in choosing the president, the votes shall be taken by states, the 
representation from each state having one vote ; a quorum for this 
purpose shall consist of a member or members from two thirds of thq 
states, and a majority of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. 
In every case, after the choice of the president, the perdon havin? the 

greatest number of votes of the, electors shall be tne vice president, 
ut if there should remain two or more who have equal votes, the sen- 
ate sbadl choose from them, hy lutllot, the vice president. 

4. The congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, 
and the day on which they sliall s'we their votes ; which day shall be 
the same throughout the United States. 
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6. No person, eocoepi a natural bom citizen, or a citisan of tbt 
United States at ibe time of the adoption of this constitution, shall b« 
eligiUe to the office of president : neither shall any person he eligiU^ 
to that office, who sWdl not hare attained to the ace of tUrtj-fire 
yean, and been fourteen years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the renioral of the president from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inability to diacharee the powers and duties of the said 
ofi&ce, the same shall dsTolve on the vice president, and the congreas 
may, by law, proride for the caw of removal, death, resignation, or 
inability, both of the president and rice president, declaring what 
officer shall then act as president, ancl such officer sh^iU act accord- 
insdy, until the disability be removed, o« a president shall be elected. 

7. The president shall, at stated times, receive for his services a 
compsnsation, which shall neither be Incrsawd nor diminished during 
the period for which he shall have bean elacted, and he shaU not 
nceive within that period any other enwiuitant from the United 
States, or anv of ttiepi. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, be shaU take the 
following oath or affirmation : 

9. " I do sfriemnly swear (or affirm) that I will fiiKhfuIty execute the 
office of president of the United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preeerve, protect, and defend, the constitution of the United 
States.'^ 

SECmON U. • 

1. The president shall be commander-in-chief *of the army an4 navy 
of the United States, and of the militia of the several states, when 
called into the actual service of the United States ; he mar require \he 
opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the executiva 
departments, upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices; and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pantons for 
offences uainst the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by ana with tiie advice and consent of the 
senate, to malce treaties, provided two thirds of tire senaton present 
concur: and hestnll nominate, and by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, shidl appoint ambassadore, otiier public ministera and 
consuls, judges of the supreme court, ajnd all other offlcera of the 
United ^ates, whose ^>pointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for, and which shall be established by law. But the congress may, by 
law, vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they thinic prc^ 
er, in the presioent alone, in the courts of law, or in the beads ra 
departments. 

3. The president shall iiave power to fill up all vacancies that mar 
happen during the recess of the senate, by gremting commiarions which 
shall e:q;>ira at the end of their next session. 



SECTION m. 

1. He shall, Ihm time to time, give to the congress information of 
the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient ; he may, on ex- 
traordinarr occasions, convene both houses, or either of them, and, in 
case of disagreement between them, witn respect to the time of ad- 
loummeDt, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper ; 
he shall receive ambassadors and other public minister^ ; he shall lake 
care that the laws be faithfully executod; and shall commission all the 
officen of the United States. 
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SECTION nr. 



1. The president, vice president, and atl civil officen of the United 
- States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and coniie* 
S. tJon of, treason, bribeiy, or other high criinse and misdsmeasiof*. 
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ARTICLB III. 

• SECTION I. 

. 1. Tba judicial power of the United States shall be rested In one Judicial 
sapreme court, ana in such inferior courts as the congress may, from P^'^* 
time to time, ordain and establifdi. The judges, both of the supreme Tilted 
and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior ; and 
riiall, at stated times, receire for tlwir serrices a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

SECTION n. • 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and equity, To what 
arising under this constitution, the laws of the United States, and trea- ^T!!^ 
ties made, or which sliall be made, under their authority ; to all cases ^^' 
aflfocting ambassadors, otlier public ministers and consuls ; to all cases 

of admiralty and maritiioae jiurisdiction ; to controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party: to controversies between two or more 
states; between a state and citizens of another state; iMtween citizens 
of difl^rent states ; between citizens of the same state daiming lands 
under srants of different states ; and between a state, or the citizens 
tliereo^and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

2. In all cases afiectinff Ambassadors, other public ministers and Jariadu- 
consuls, and those in which a state shall be a party, the supreme court ^^°° ^ ^^* 
sh^^iave original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before-men- Crart"^ 
tioMl, the supreme court shall have appelate jurisdiction, both as to 

law and &ct, with such exceptions, and under such regulations, as 
the congress shall make. 

3. Tlie trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shaU be l^ Ruiet 
jury, and such trial shall be heM in the state where the said cicimes !*f ^''^"^ 
shall have been committed; but when not committed within any "'*'*' 
state, the trial shaU be at such place or places as the congress may by 

law have directed. 

SECTION in. 

I. Treason against the United States shall consist only in levying TnaMm 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid defined, 
and comfort. No person. shall be convicted of treason umess on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in 
open court. 

' 2. The congress shall have power to declare the punishment of trea- How pna. 
•on; but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or ^^' * 
Ibrloture, except during the life of the person attidnted. 

ARTICLE lY. 

SECTION I. 

1. Full feith and credit shall be given in each state to the public Rifbu of*. 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every oterktate. And the ^^ *^' 
congress may, by general laws, prescribe the mannflr In which such 
acts, records, and proceedings, studl be proved, and the effect thereo£ 

SECTION n. 

1. The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all privileges and PriTiiefM. 
immunities of citizens in the several states. ofeitiMBs* 

2. A person chained in any state with treason, felony, or other Exooitirt 
crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another state, shall, ^i°**^* 
on demand of the executive authority of the state from which he fled, """' 

be delivered up, to be removed to the state having jurisdiction of the 
crime. 
8. No person held to service or labor in one state, under the laws i^^ nfs- 



thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any* law or latiac Mr- 
regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor ; but shall ▼>«•, « la- 
be delivered up on iMm of the party to whom such service or labor "^' 
may be due. 

35 
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BBcnoNm. 

1. New states may be admitted by the congress into thil onioa j bat 
no new state shall be formed or erected within the jurisdictioD oi any 
other state, nor any state be Ibrmed t^ the junction of two or mon 
states, or parts of states, without the consent of the legisUturas of tin 
states concerned, as well as of the coofreas. 

2. The congress shaU have power to dispoee of, and make aU aeedfol 
rules and regulations respeaing the territory or other pn^pertT belong 
ing to ttie United States ; and nothing in this constitution shall be so 
construed as to prejudice any dahas of the United States, or of any 
particular state* 

SECTION nr, 

I. The United Sutes shall guaranty to every otate in this vaion m 
republican form of government, and shaU protect each of them agaioK 
invasion; and, on application of the legislature, or of the executivOi 
(whan the legislature cannot be convened,) against domestic violenea. 

ARTICLE V. 

1. The congress, whenever two thirds of both hoaeesshidi deaoi !t 
necessary, shall {nropose amendments to tMa eonatiUiUoB ; or, on tba 
application of the legislatures of two thirds of the several statea, (rtnli 
call a convention for proposing amendmeota, which, in eitham^e, 
shall be valid to all intents and purpoaea, as part of tliis oonitit9Bn| 
wbea ratified by the legislatures of three fourUis of the sevenl atataa, 
or by conventions in three fourthsl thereof, as the one or the other mads 
oS n^ification may be proposed oy the congress; ptovided, that no 
amendment which may be made prior to the year one thouaabd eigkt 
hundred and eight, shall in any manner aneot the fiat and fourth 
clauses in Uie nintb section of the first article : and that noatata, withr 
out its consent, sluill be deprived of its equal suffrage in the mmM. 

ARTICLE VI. 

1. AH debts contracted and engagemems entered Into, beibn the 
adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid against the United Sttttaa 
uncbr this constitution, as under the confederation. 

2. This constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in jwrsuance thereof and all treaties made, or which ahall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreBie 
law of the land ; and tlie judges in every state shaJl be bound thMialqr^ 
anything in the constitution or ISws of any state to ttie contrary not- 
witlistanding. 

3. The senators and Depresentatives before mentioned, and the mem* 
bers of the several sute legislatures, and all executive and judicial 
ofBcers, both otO» United l^tes and of the several states, shall be 
bound by oath v aftrmation to support this constitution : but no ra> 
ligious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE VIL 

1 . The ratification of the conventions of nine statea lAiall be sofflclent 
for the establishment of this constitution between the states to ratify- 
ing the same. 

Done in c6nv6ntion, by the unanimous consent of the states present, 
the seventeenth day of September, in tlie year of our Lord one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America, ttie twelfth. In witness whereof, we have 
hereunto subscribed our pames. 

OEOBGB WASHINOTON, President, 
and Depuiy from Firgimo. 
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Tht coiititiition was ratified bjtlie pNscribed number «f natei ^"^ 
in 17^, am^ went into operation in 17B9. Vermont, the first of the ntiicd. 
new states i^hich joined the union, gttve her asseirt early in 1791. 
llM number of delegates chosen to the eonrention was sixty-flye ; ten 
did not attend ; sixteen declined rigning the constitution, or left the 
0onventi<m b^re it was ready to \» signed. .Thirty-nine irignad, as 
foUows: 



Jdtm Langdon, 
Nicholas Oilman. 

. MA83ACHT7BBTT8. 

Nathaniel Gorman, 
Kufiis King. 

coiian«»iciTT. 



Thomas MlfiUn, 
Robert Morris, 
George Chrmer, 
Thomas Fitzsixnona, 
Jared Ingeracdl, 
James Wilsoa, 
Gov^rneur Moiris. 

DSLAWJOUB. 



vntenoA. 

Join Blair, 

James IM^dison, jun. 

NORTK CABOLIMA. 

William Blount, 
RichM Dobbs Speight, 
Hu^ Williamson. 

BOlTfH aUtOLOTA. 



Wm. Samuel Johnson, George Read. t •_ « i j 

Roger Sherman. Gunning Befflbrd, jun., iS"?*"^®®' ,. 

John Dillrtnson, •" ' Cimt^ 9?!^'''^ 

Richard Basalt, r^^Sl^^^* 

Jacob Brooto. ^S^IS^''^' 

Pieroe Butier. 

■^^*^"»- oaoMiA. 

tSSS '^^"^m*. WiBiam Pew, 

jintftirf ' AbraJbam BalJiwin. 

Daniel GanrolL 



NBW TORX. 

Alexander Hamilton 

KSW JXRSBT. 

Wmiam Livingston, 
David Bearley, 
William Paterson, 
Jonathan Dayton. 

PSmraTLVANIA. 

Benjamin Franklin, 



Attest, WnXUM JACKSON, Stenlmrg. 



AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

At the first session of the filrst congress, twelve amendments to the 
constitution were recommefided to the states, ten of which were 
adq^ted ; the others have flinee been adopted. 

Art. 1. CongreiM ahall maike no law respecting an establishmeiMBf 
religion or prohibftf ng the free exercise thereof; or abridging the nee- 
dom of speech, or of tne press ; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemt^, and to petition the government for a rednMLof grievances. 

Aft. 2. A well regulated militia being necessai^^Wlhe security of a 
free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed. 

Art. 3. No soldier shall, in time of peaee, be quartered in «y house 
without the consent of tlie owner ; nor in tima of war, liut in a manner 
to be prescribed by law. 

Art. 4. The right of the people to be secure in their personi, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seirares, shall 
not be violated ; and no warrants shatt issue but upon ^babk cause, 
«uiqM>ried by oath or affirmation, and particidarly describing the plaoe 
to lie searched, and the personsof tibrnga to lie seised. 

Art. 5. No person shall be held to answer fbr a capital or othe y iH se 
in&mous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grmd jitfyi 
exo^ te cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the itilmia, 
when in actual service, in time of war or fluUic danger ; nor idiaB «tiy 
person be subject for the same ofience to be twice put in jeopardy of 
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life or limb; nor •ball be compeUed, In any criminal caae, to tw • 
witnaaa aninit himself: nor be depriyed of lift, liberty, or proper^, 
without due process of law ; nor shall prirate property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. 

Art. 6. In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the riffht 
to a speedy and public trial, by an impeurtial |ury of the state and ms- 
trlct wherein tlie crime shul bays been committed, which district shaU 
hare been preyiously ascertained by law, and to be informed of tlie 
nature and cause of the accusation ; to Im confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him ; to haye compulsory process for obtainingwitnesses 
in his lavor; and to hare the assistance of council for his defence. 

Art. 7. In suits at common law, where the yalue in controyersy shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be presenred; 
and no fact tried by a iury stiall.be otherwise re-examined in any court 
of the United States, than according to tlie rules of the common law. 

Art. 8. ExcMsiye bail shall not be required^ norexceasiye fines im- 
posed, nor crud and unusuah punishments inflicted. 

Art. 9. The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Art. 10. The powers not delegate to the United States by the coo- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are resenred to the states 
respectiyely^or to the wofAe. 

Art. 11. .The iudicial power of the United States shall not be con- 
stmed to extena to any suit in law or equity, commenced or jmne- 
cuted against one of the United States by citizens of another state, or 
by citixens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Art. 12. § 1. Tlie electors shall meet in their respectiye states, and 
yote by ballot for prraident and yice president, one of whom, at least, 
shall not bean inhabitant of the same state with themselves; they 
shall name in their bellots the person voted for as ]Mresident, and in 
•Itctioo of distinct ballots the person voted for as vice president; and they shaU 
pn«><i«"t make distinct lists of all persons voted for as president^ and of all per- 
sons voted for as vice president, and of the number of votes for each, 
which lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat 
of the government of the United Suites, directed to the president of 
the senate ; tlie president of the senate shall, in the presence (rf* the 
senate and house of representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted ; the person having the greatest number of 
votes for president shall be the president if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed : and if no person have such 
majority, then from the persons having the highest numbers, not ex- 
ceeding three, on the list of those voted for as president, the house of 
nsresenutives shaU choose immediately, by bdlot, the president. 
But, in choosing the president, the votes shall be taken by states, the 
representation from each state having one vote ; a quorum for this 
purpose shall eoMtet of a member or members from two thirds of the 
states, and a nmotlty of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. 
And if the house of representatives shall not choose a president when- 
ever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day 
of March next foUowing, then the vice president shall act as president, 
as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of the 
president. 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes ha vice president 
shall be the vice president, if such number be a majority of the wh(de 
number of electors appointed ; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the two highest numbers on the list, the senate shall choose tha 
vice president : a quorum for the purpose sliall consist of two thirds of 
the whole number of senators, jmd a majority of the whole number 
fliall be necessary to » choice. 

3. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of president. 
iteJI be eUfiblo to ihat oltlcA praiident of the United States. 



and Tic* 
pnnd«at. 
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IVORCSSTBR'S IMPROTBB SESIIES OF RIBAI)- 
INQ BOOKS, IVITH RUSSEI^^S EliOCUTION- 
ART ADDITIONS. ^ 

The attention of County Superintendents, School Committees, Teachers, 
and others interested in Education, is.requested to the following series oi 
Readers, by Rev. Samuel Worcester; Viz., 

WORCESTER'S PRIMER, or First Book, 72 pages, 18 mo. ^ 

WORCESTER'S SECOND BOOK, for Reading and SpeUing, 168 pages, 
18 mo. 

WORCESTER'S INTRODUCTION TO THIRD BOOK, for Reading 
and SpeUing, with Rules and Instructions, See., Ac. 264 pages, 18 mo. 

WORCESTER'S THIRD BOOK, for Reading and Spelling, with Rules 
and Instructions for avoiding errors, and a Vocabulary. <28S pages, 12 mo. 

WORCESTER'S FOURTH BOOK, for Reading, with Rules and b- 
structions, Rules for Reading Verse, &c., Ac. 486 pages, 12 mo. 

The aboTe form a complete series of Reading Books, which are*liot sur- 
passed by any other works for this purpose now before the public. The 
series has recently been enlarged and improved, by the insertion of a 
course of lessons in Enunciation, Articulation, Pronunciation. Inflection, 
Emphasis, Pauses, &c., in the books of the series, adapted to the capacity 
of the scholar for whose use the several works are intended, prepared by 
Mr. William Russell, a distinguished teacher of Elocution. The prominent 
characteristics of the series are as follows ; viz., ^ 

Excellence of Selections, both in gradation and character; pastoral and 
useful subjects, together with descriptions of natural scenery, and objects 
tending to promote a fondness of agricultural life, being chosen, rather 
than those of a warlike spirit. 

They are designed to make reading a Study, and, also, to make Enun- 
cicUion, Artiktuation, dec.,' an important part of learning to read. 

Rules for good reading adapted to each lesson, and a list of errors to be 
avoided, together with a spelling lesson of words selected from the read- 
infflesson. 

They are pr^hred by a practical and intelligent country teacher, and 
are consequently better adapted than most others to the use of country 
schools. 

Testimony from teachers who have used the hotik uniformly ftvorable 
—one of whom says, «* that his scholars learn more in one month's use 
of this series than in thrice the time from any o:ther." Numerous recom- 
mendations have been received by the publlsMrs, but a few only are ap- 
pended, as we rely upod the merits of the books, and request for them a 
candid examination. 

The books are printed on good paper, substantially bound, and are fu^ 
nished at as low rates as any of the less meritorious works. They are in 
extensive use in neariy all parts of the United States. 

[From Mr. AmbioM W«IIiiigton, Principal of the Smith School, Boston.] 

" Worcester's Reading Books have been used in the school under my 
charge for several montlis past. I consider them decidedly superior to any 
other books of the kind, tlutt I have examined. 

"Boston, April 12, 1847." 
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^wom:ester*s improtsd ssries of rgad- < 

BR8« ViriTH EXERCISES IN ENUNCIATION, < 
PRONUNCIATION, INFLECTION, ETC. 

RecomntRndations of the above Serie*. < 

George B. Emerson, Esq., an eminent teacher of Boston, who, with Dr. * 
Potter, prepared " The School and Schoolmaster," remarks, in a letter to \ 
(be pubUshers : 

" Ever since I became acquainted with Mr. Worcester's booksj they 
have seemed to me better adapted, than any other series ttiat has come to 
na knowledge, to the capacities and wapts both of learners and teachens 
or Elementary Schools. Theyare not, like most others intended for this 
purpose, a mere compilation ; to a great extent, they are original. 

" The remarks to teachers, the notices of errors to be avoided, and the 
questions to aid the understanding of the learner, are all of great value ; but 
what is of far greater, is the elevated moral tone which pervades these les- 
sons, fitting them not only to exercise the mind and communicate the art 
of reading, but to do much for that better and usually neglected part of 
education, the formation of the moral chatacter, and the education of the 
roaral affections." 

And, in regard to the Introduction to the Third Book, just published, 
Mr. Emerson adds, " I welcome this as an addition to an invaluable series." 
[From WiUtain Ruuel], Teacher of Elocution.] 

In a letter received by the publishers, Mr. Russell remarks — "I con* 
aider them the best adapted of any to youthful readers. They are more 
simple in matter and style, and more interesting to children, than any 
other that I have tried, and finely suited, in particular, to maternal instruc- 
tion at home. 

" They are, further, excellently adapted to the improvement of young 
readers in articulalton and pronunciation, as many prevailing errors are 
carefully indicated in them. The sentiments embodied in these books are 
such as parents would wish to have inculcated daring the early part of life." 

[From Ebenexer Bailcjr, Author of the '* Youn^ Ladies' Clan Book," and " First Les> 

sons in Algebra.'*] 

" I have used Worcester's series of Reading Books in my school ever 
since 'they were published, and regard them as among the most valuable 
works of the kind with which I am acquainted." 

* fProm Palmer's Prise EHaypn Education.] 

"Worcester's Primer is an admirable little "book for iMM^inners. The 
author of the Primer has furnished an excellent series of boolcs." 

A writer in the Massachusetts Common School Journal remarks, for 
teaching rending, " Worcester's Books seem to possess as high claims as 
any others." "And/ among the highest recommendations of the series, 
are the useful hints and notes that accompany each lesson." 
[From Joshua Bates, Jr., Ea^^ Principal of the Brimmer Grammar School, Beaton.] 
In a letter dated April 9, \S4^, Mr. B. says : 

"I have examined with much care ' Worcester's Series of Reading 
Books,' which you had the politeness to send me. 
" I think them most admirably adapted to our Common Schools. 
"The pieces selected are judicious and appropriate, and such as will 
secure the attention and intereat of the scholar. 

" The plan of the series I like much, and think It embodies all that is 
necessary to make good readers. 
" The last three books I think the best I have ever seen. They contain 
'a complete, systematic analysis of the principles of Elocution, and I think 
will, vpon examination, be extensively and deservedly used in our Common 
Schools.** 
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WO&CESTKR'S COMPREHBNSITJB DICtIOJST- 

ARY. 

A Comprehensive Pronouncing and Explanatoiy DIctidnarv of the Eng- 
lish Language, with pronouncing Vocabularies of Classical, Scripture, and 
IHodem Geographical Names. By J. E. Worcester. C^fully revised 
and enlarged. 

This Dictionary, in regard to those words for the orthography, pronun- 
ciation, or definition of which an intelligent csader has the most occasion 
to consult a dictionary, is the most complete work of the kind extant. It 
contains a very full vocabulary of common English words, roail^ technical 
terms, and a copious list of such toorda and phrases /torn foreigner* Ian- 
guages as are often found in English books, very full vocabularies of Clas- 
sical and Scripture Proper Names, and a vocabulary of words of 
doubtful or various orthography, which, together with the rules and re- 
marks, embrace all the difficult and doubtful cases that often occur in 
English orthography, and an Appendix conuining additional words, and a 
pronouncing Vocabulary. The whole work containing over 67,000 wonis. 

"This Dictionary exhibits, in its different parts, ample evidence of ia- 
quinr, careful comparison, and sound judgment. It contains, in a very 
condensed, yet intelligible form, a greater quantity of valuable matter than 
any other similar work ; and as a Pronouncing Dictionary, it possesses de- 
cided advantages over all others, by its superior system of notation, and by 
its exhibition of all the principal authorities respecting words of doubtful 
and various pronunciation. We do not liesitate to pronounce it, in our 
judgment, the most comprehensive^ accurate, and useful compendium 
within our knowledge. 

JOSEPH STORY, LL. D., Professor Law, Cambridge, Mass. SIDNEY 
WILLARD, A. M., Professor Hebrew, Latin, &c., Cambridge, Mass. E. 
T. CHANNING. A. M., Professor Rhetoric and Oratory, Cambridge, Mass. 
JOHN PICKERING, IX. D., Boston. WM. ALLEN, D. D., Presi^t Bow- 
doin CoUege, Me. J. K. KINGSLEY, LL. D., Professor Latin, Yale College, 
Conn. ALONZO POTTER, Professor Rhetoric, Union Collesre, N. York. 

C. ANTHON, Li;. D., Professor Greek and Latin, Columbia College, New 
York. J. P. CUSHING, A. M., President Hampden Sydney College. Va. 
JASPER ADAMS, D. D., President Charleston College, S. C. ALONZO 
CHURCH, D. D., President University of Georgia. PHILIP LINDSEY, 

D. D., President Nashville University, Tenn. EDWARD BEE CHER. 
A. M.. President Illinois College. Also, highly recommended by PETER 
S. DUPONCfiAIJ, LL. D., Philadelphia. H. I^UMPHREY, President of 
St. John's Col%e, Annapolis, Md. ROBLEY DUNGLISON, Proffesmr 
University of Maryland, ac, Sec. 

IVORCHSTER'S BL.EMElirTARY DICTIOIVART. 

An Elementary Dictionary for Common Schopls, with Pronouncing Vo- [ 
cabularies of Classical, Scripture, and Modern Geographical Names. By , 
J. E. Worcester. 324 pp., 12 mo. 

The Elementary Dictionary is, for substance, a reduced form of the ' 
Comprehensive Dictionary, and is especially adapted to the use of Com- ' 
mon Schools. It contains a very full list of the words of the English Ian- \ 
ffuage which are in good use; and, including its vocabularies, it possesses | 
important advantages over all other common school dictioiuu'ies. The , 
pronunciation of ihe words is carefully given, in a form very easily under- < 
stood, and in accordance with the best usage and the most approved au- < 
thorities. The best edition of Walker's School Dictionary, together with ' 
its vocabularies, contains about 31,200 words, upwards of 12,000 leas than ' 
this, which contains 44,000 words. 
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KMERSON'S NORTH AMERICAN ARITHMETIC. 

Thb above ii the common title of three boolu, bj Frederick Emenoo, 
late Principal in the department of Arithmetic, Boylston Schod, Boston. 
The booka are flererally denominated, 

EMERSON'S FIRSrr PART, 
EMERSON'S SECOND PART, 
EMERSON'S THIRD PART. 

Fart Fkst la a small book, designed for children from five to eight 
jreara of age. The plan of this little book is entirely original and very pe- 
culiar. The leaeons are illustrated with cuts and unit marks, and are ren- 
dered at once interesting and impressive. 

Part Sbcond contains within itself a complete system of Mental and 
Written Arithmetic, sufficiently extensive for all common purposes of biisi> 
ness, and is designed as a standard book for common schools. This work 
is so gradual in its progress, that each lesson* prepares the learner for that 
which follows, and comparatively little instruction if required from the 
teacher. 

Part Third is designed for advanced scholars. It comprises a synthetic 
view of tlie science of numbers, a copious development of the higher opera* 
tions, and an extensive range of commercial information. Scholara, who 
are to be educated for the business of the counting-room, or for the duties 
of any puUic office, as well as those who are to prosecute a full course of 
mathematical studies, will find this book suited to their purpose. 

Almost every other system of arithmetic is printed wholly in one book, 
and if the system be plain and copious, the book must be a large one. 
Every scholar, therefore, must buy a large and expensive book, while not 
one scholar in ten can ever have occasion or opportunity to study more 
than halfof it. Emerson's system being printed in three books, no scholar 
is obliged to buy more of the system tlian he has opportunity to learn. 

Thissystemof Arithmetic has been adopted by the Boston School Board, 
to take the place of Colburn's Firet Lessons and Sequel ; by the Providence 
Board, to take the place of Smith'k Arithmetic ; and by the Philadelphia 
Board, to take the place of Pike's. Tlie recommendations of the work are 
from gentlemen who do not lend their names to indifferent publications. 
They are such as the following : — 

To Mr. Frederick Emerson: Sir, — I have received the First and 
Second Parts of your North American Arithmetic, and am highly pleased 
with the plan or the work, and the manner of its execution thus mr. It 
unites simplicity with fulness, and will thus be sure to interest the begin- 
ner, while It furnishes, at the same time, an ample guide to the more ad- 
vanced pupil. 

Respectfully and truly youre, ALBERT HOPKINS, 

Late Prof, of Mathematics and NaturcU Philosophy in 
Williamstoum College. 

[Conclusion of a I-etter to the Aathor.] 
I should think it hardly possible that a child could be ^ithfully con- ] 
' ducted through these two works [First and Second Parts] without being , 
' vastly better acquainted with the subject than children formerly were, i 
' Being judiciously compelled in some meagre to invent their own rules, ' 
I they can scarcely fail of being able to assign a proper reason for the pro- 
I cess, as well as to recollect it for future use. Ind^, I do not know any ' 
one particular in which, for the use of very young pupils, they could tie ' 
improved. Yours respectfully, JAMES DEAN, 

ZfOte Professor of Maihanatics and Natural Philosophy in , 
tkt Uni-oersity 0/ Vermout. 
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BMBRSON'S ARITHMETIC. 

Part I. for beginners. Pabt IL for all scholars. Part III. containing 
the higher operations. 

To CHB PiTBLisHXBS 09 Embrsom's Akitbmstio : Gentlemen, — I have 
examined the Third Part of Mr. Emerson's Arithmetic with great pleas- 
ure. The perspicuity of its arrangements, and the clearness and brevity 
of its explanations, combined with its haj^y adaptation to the purpose 
of practical business, are its great recommendation. I hope it will soon be 
introduced into all our schools, and take the place of ill-digested treatises, 
to which our instructors have hitherto been compelled to resort. . 

Respectaoiy, BENJAMIN PIERCE, 

Profeaaor q/ McUhematicB and Nat. Phih»ophy, Harvard University, 

[From the MmUts of tht Public 8«hoob of Boctonj in tlit Depattmeni of Atithmetic] 

Emerson's System of Arithmetic [First, Second, and Thiid Part] has 
been in use in the Public Schools of Boston for several years, and it aflbrds 
us pleasure to say. that our opinion of its value has been confirmed by ob- 
serving its eflfecta In the business of instruction. It is written in a perspic- 
uous style ; its illustrations are lucid^ts arrangement is judictdUs, and the 
gradation of its exercises is exact. We consider the woric to be justly en* 
tilled to the high reputation it has acquired, and we sincerely recommend 
it to the attention of teachers who have not had opportunity to become 
acquainted with it* merits. 

P. MACKINTOSH, Jr., Hancock School, 

JAMES ROBINSON, Botodoin School. 

LEVI CONANT, Eliot School. 

AARON D. CAPEN, Matfhetp School. 

JOSIAH FAlRBANK,A^mu School. 
. JOHN A. HARRIS, iratees School. 

REUBEN SWAN, Jr., Wells School. 

NATHAN MERRILL, Franklin School. 

LORINO LOTHROP, Endicott School. 

CHARLES KIMBALL, Boylston School. 

JOSEPH HALE, Johnson School. 

SAMUEL L. GOULD, Winthrop^Sehool. 
Boston, Jan. 83, 1843. 

Emerson's Arithmetic, Part Third, has for several years been a text-book 
in the Boston English High School. I think that it is a highly useful book 
for those scholars who have faithfully learned the Second Part, which, in 
my opinion, is an exceUent work. THOMAS SHERWIN, 

Principal of the Boston, English High School. 

Recommended also by Messrs. Luther Robinson, Sub-master, and 
jpRANCis S. WuxiAMs, Ushsr, of the Boston English High School. 

[Prom tht Muten of the Pablie Schoolt of Providenee.] 
Emerson's Arithmetic has been used for several, years in the Public 
Schools of Providence, and we regard it as decidedly the best system of 
Ariihmetic with which we are acquainted. 



« 



J. D. GiDDiNOS, Fountain »t. School. 
D. BiTRBANK, Prospect St. " 

Amos Pbrrt, Summer st. 



ti 



C. T. Kbith, Berufit st. School 
C. Farnum, Jr., Etrmst. 
N. B. Nichols, Arnold st 
Providbncv, Dec. 15, 1842. 

KEY TO EMERSON'S 'ARITHMETIC, containing Solutions and 
Answers, for the use of Teachers. Also, Qubstions to thb Third Part 
of do. 
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[ PARIiET'S HISTORIBS FOR COMMOX SCHOOLS. < 

[ THE FIRST BOOK OP HI8IORT, OR HISTORY ON THE BASIS 
P OP GEOGRAPHY, comprehending the countries of the Wettam Hemi- * 
r iirfiera, with eiztjr KngFayinn, from original designs, and sixteen Maps of \ 
I tne diffbrait sections of the United States and the yarious countries of the , 
I Western Hemisphere, executed in the roost beautiful maanerj on steel ( 
i plates; rerised Mitkn. 

I The work contidns tlie history of all the countries In North and South • 
[ Americ^ including Greenland, Iceland, and the West Indies, down to the ' 
f present lime. It is on the inductive pum, beginning at home and leading ' 
P the pupil gradually into the subject, while the introduction of ivimerous ' 
P cuts, authentic and modern mi^, livelv anecdotes, and descriptions of ' 
I natiual scenery, curiosities, manners and customs, render it the most at- , 
[ tractiye and useful introduction to history e^er published; and as Geogra^ ( 
I {diy and Histonr ought nerer to be separated, the child naturally desiruig < 
i to Icnow something of the history of ths countries which are described to ' 
[ him, there are exercises prerlous to each lesson, to test and fix his geo- * 
P grwhical Icnoiriedge in his mind ; Ibr be can hare but little correct and ' 
[ bsttng knowledge of the history of a country with whose geography he is \ 
I luaoquainted. 

[ THE SECOND BOOK OF HISTORY; comprehending the Modem < 
P History of Europe, Asia, Africa, Ac., illustrated with fifty fngrarings and ' 
P sixteen Maps, (from steel plates J of the diflbcent countries. 
I This book is designed as a Sequel to the "First Book of History. By ^ 
[ the Author of Pariey's Tides," and is on the sams plan. < 

[ THE THIRD BOOK -OF HISTORY; by the same author, and on the < 
I same plan ; comprehenAng Ancient History, in connection with Ancient < 
P Geogn^hy; ¥rith Maps and EngraringSi * 

[ In preparing this aeriea of HUtoriet, two prominent things hare been < 
f kept constantly in view, — in the.first place to make it ut^ul — and in * 
r the second, to make it entertaining. To accomplish these ends, each of * 
r the books is provided with finely and distinctly engraved maps, and the ^ 
k pupil, before be enters upon the history of any state or country, is required < 
^ to learn its shape, boundaries, rivers, kc He is then briefly made ac- i 

Jiuainted with its present state, its towns and cities, and the occupations of < 
ts bihabitants. < 

^ A fiuniliar stvle has been adopted and great care taken to Introduce inre- \ 
r ciue dates. A large number of engravings have been inserted for illustra- \ 
I tion, and for fixing certain prominent ideas permanently in the memory of \ 
I the pupil' i 

I Each book of the series is furnished with questions on both the Hiatory < 
[ and Oeography of the countries described, and a chronological table is < 
P added recapitulating the principal events noticed in the body of the work. ^ 
r The first editions of the First and Second Books were published several 1 
f years ago, since which time they have run through nearly two hundred edi- ] 
L tions, aSod acquired a ve.y extensive circulation. ] 

I The maps have been retouched or newly engraved, and care has been 4 
I taken to have such corrections and additions made as the change in the i 
i state of the several countries treated of in the wcuks render necessary, i 
I The present editions, therefore, may be considered as adapted to tlw exist- i 
[ ing condition of the Political Geography of the Western and Eastern Hemi- 1 
r spheres, the works having been enlarged so as to embrace tlie leading events ! 
I of interest not before noticed, that have happened withhi the bst few ] 

JWUW. i 
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BAILBT'S AliGKBRA, FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. \ 

FIRST LESSONS IN ALGEBRA; Mcned for the uae of Academies J 
and Comraon Schools. Bv E. Bailey, late Principal of the Young Ladies' < 
High School, Boston. Thlrty-firet Stereoycpe Edltioa. < 

A KEY TO THE FIRST LESSONS IN ALGEBRA, coatalaiog An- \ 
swers to the Questions, and Solutions of all the difficult Problems. ^ i 
This is an elementary treatise, on the inductive i^an. It is especially < 
intended for the use of Common Schools, and of teachers who have not had ^ 
an opportunity to become acquainted with the science. In his prefocoj the ^ 
«^ author remarks, " / have mtned to prepare a work, which any boy of ^ 
{ » twelve years, who ia thoroughly acquainted with the fundamental rutea ( 
i S of Arithmetic, can understand, even unthout the aid of a teacher.'* The ( 
booic has been used, with entire success, in schools whose teachers had no < 
knowledge of Algebra when it was introduced. * 

By a vote of the School Ck>mmittee of Boston, Baile7'« Algebra has baea < 
used in the Public Schools of the city. 
It is highly racommended by 

FREDERICK EiyiERSON, Author ofN. A. Arithmetic 

F. P. LEVERETT, Aut?u>r of Leveret fa Lexicon, Src. 

N. CLEVELAND, Principal of Dummer Academy, Newbury. 

PROF. E. A. ANDREWS, Author of Series of Latin Booka. 

BENJAMIN GREENLEAF, Principal of Bradford. Maaa., Acadtm^ 

SAMUEL R. SWETT, Principal of Normal School, Kingaboro*, N. Y. 

D. HUNTINGTON, Principal of New London, Ct., Female Academy. 
JOHN W. IRWIN, Principal of Danbury. C(., Academy, 

E. £. BEARDSLY, Principal of Epiacopal Acaitmy, Cheahin, Ct. 
And also by the Teachers of the Bostoa Public Schoob. 

BMERSOX'S SPSIXING BOOK* 

THE NATIONAL SPELLING BOOK AND PRONOUNCING TUTOR : 
containing Rudiments of Orthography and Pronunciation rai aa improvea 
plan, by which the sound of every syllable is distinctly shown, according 
to Walker's Principles of English Orthoepy ; with Irogressive Reading 
Lessons. Designed for the use of Schools in the United SUaXea. By B. D. 
Emerson. Revised from the one hundred and sixtieth edition. 

Extensively used throughout the United States. 

THi: AMBRICAN ELOCUTIONIST* 

Comprising "Lessons in Enunciation." "Exercises in £3ocution," and 
"Rudiments of Gesture," with a Selection of new Pieces for Practice in 
reading and declamation ; and engravMl illustrations In attitude and action, 
for Colleges, Academies, and Common Schools, by William Russell, 
Teacher of Elocution. 

Lessons in Enunciation can also be had in a separate volume. 

MUSIC BOOK FOR SCHOOIiS. 

TVie Little Songster: An Elementary Singing Book, for Scholars of rix 
to nine years of age, by Geo. J. Webb. 

The Common School Songster, intended aa a Sequel to the above. By 
the same. Just published. 

The Vocal Claaa Book, designed for Young Ladies' Schools and Acad- 
emies. By do. 
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GOODRICH'S SCHOOI^ HISTORY OF THS UBTI- 

TSai.STATCSS* 

A HISrrORY OP THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; on a plan 
adaiM«d to the capacity of youth, and desinied to aid the memory, by sys- 
tematic arrangament and interesting aMociation. By Charles A. Goodrich. 
Revised and enlaned from the one hundredth edition. Containing general 
views of the Aboriginal Tribes ; 8ketcltee of the Discoveries and Settlement 
made l^ dlfleient saUons ; the progress of the Colonies ; the Revolution ; 
the several Administratbns to and lartly through President Polk's. The 
whole intenpersed with notices ot the different eras of the progress of 
Manners, Religion, Commerce, Agriculture, Arts, and Manufaaiires, Pop- 
ulation and Education. 

This valuable and popular school book has undergone a careful and thor- 
ough revision by the author, after having passed through more than one 
hundred editions, comprising upwards of two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies. Its value has been much increased by the corrections and additions 
which have been made, bringing the History of the United States down to 
1847 ; and the work is now the moat araroved. and prohafaty the most exten- 
sively in use, of any school book of ttie kind. The constantly increasing 
demand for it is the brat test of its excellence and adaptedneds to the pur- 
pose for which it was designed. 

QUESTIONS ON THE ENLARGED AND IMPROVED EDITION 
OF GOODRICH'S SCHOOL HlfiTTORY OP THE UNITED STATES, 
to wUch are adtkd Outline Thblea, for general review, on a New Plan. 

This book of Questions is by the author of the History, by whom it was 
prepared at the time of the revision of that work. The questions are dis- 
tributed in Periods and Sections, corresponding to the periods and sections 
of the History. In addition to the questions which relate particularly to 
the text of the History, other and mors general questions are interspersed, 
designed to exercise the skill and judgment of the pupil, and teat the 
fidelity with which he has attended to the study. In audition to the Ques- 
tions, the book contains a Plan for General Review, consisting of Outline 
Tables in rriation to various subjects treated of in this History. 

QUESTIONS AND SUPPLEMENT TO GOODRICH'S HISTORY 
OF THE UNITpD STATES. By the Rev. Joseph Emerson, Principal of 
the Fenude Seminary, Wethersfield, Conn. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Grund's Gsomstrt, Parts I. and II. Do. PniLosopnT. Do. Chrmis- 
TBT. Do. Arithmbtic. Do. Algbbra. 

Sdxuvam's Class Books, Political, Moral, and Historical. 

Fsost's Grammar. Bosbubt's Fbbnch Phrabb Book. 

Holbrook's Gbombtrt. Abbott's Ltttlb Philosophbr. Noybs' 
Pbmmanship. Parlbt's Arithmbtic. 

Hildrbth's Unitbd Statbs. Hall's Lectures to Teachers. 

Blair's Odtunbs op History. Johnson's and Walker's School 
Dictionary. The Child's Botany. 

School Committees, Teachers, Sec, desirous of examining any of the 
above, will be supplied without charge. 

In addition to the above, always for sale at satis&ctory prices, a com- 
'plete astsortment of School, Music, and Miscellaneous Books, Station- 
" r, Ac. 
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